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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


A JAPANESE PRINCE, 


What wonderful progress the people of 
Japan have made in the last ten years! 
When we think that a few years ago the 
nation knew nothing of other nations, and 
refused all trade or intercourse with them, 
except an occasional vessel from Holland, 
we are astonished that so much has been 
done in so short a time, and without the aid 
of a long and bloody war. We requested 
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Japan to throw open her ports to commerce, 
and at last she consented to do so, under 
certain restrictions; but one by one these 
restrictions have béen removed, and all the 
maritime countries have been benefited in 
consequence. Wesend goods tonearly forty 
millions of inhabitants who have been iso- 
lated for hundreds of years, and in return 
receive from them silks, tea, gold, rice, cop- 
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per, and many articles which find ready 
buyers among our people. We see the na- 
tives of the islands asking us to send them 
books and instructors, financiers and skilled 
mechanics; and in all of our prominent in- 
stitutions for learning are to be found na- 
tives of Japan, who outstrip our own coun- 
trymen in their eagerness to comprehend all 
that can be taught, and acquire knowledge 
which will be of use to them when they 
return to their homes and take part in the 
active affairs of life. Perry, when he forced 
his way into the harbor of Yokohama, in 
command of a United States fleet, little 
dreamed that some on board his ships would 
live to see the secluded race take a promi- 
nent part in exhibiting the productions of 
the earth at our Centennial, and that the 
department over which they presided would 
attract attention and universal admiration, 
so wonderful was it in its variety and com- 
pleteness, and at the same time so terrible 
in the prices asked for even the most infe- 
rior articles on exhibition. The Japanese 
are shrewd, and’ thought that the white 
barbarians of the North would pay just 
what prices were asked; but in this they 
were mistaken, and were glad to lower their 
standard, so as to clean out their goods at 
the close of the exhibition. 

Now we seldom hear of the mysterious 
Mikado and wonderful Tycoon, before whose 
awful presence none dared to stand upon 
their feet, but crawled on their hands and 
knees, when granted an audience, or else 
bowed their heads in the dust when the ter- 
rible rulers appeared in the streets, protected 
by nobles and savage soldiers, who were not 
backward in using one of their two swords, 
in case a subject did not move from the 
path quick enough, or made too free use of 
his eyes in gazing at the descendant ofa 
hundred kings. The nobles have learned 
to keep their tempers in subjection, ina 
measure, when dealing with foreigners, and 
the Mikado and Tycoon take part in the 
opening of new railroads, and lay corner- 
stones with the ease of a Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons. The day of mystery has passed, 
and now Japan is doing what it can to make 
up for the time lost by years of non-inter- 
course with foreign nations. 

A gentleman who has recently returned 
from Japan, where he resided several years, 
gives us the following account of what he 
saw in one of the villages, while travelling 


through the. country. He is speaking of 
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the town of Koyias, nearly one hundred 
miles from Yokohama, and says: : 
“An air of dilapidation and decay per- 


vades everything, and yet the little temple _ 


is never deserted. The number of people 
who undergo penance is wonderful. Here 


is one man—evidently, from the pack on his _ 


back and his weather-beaten straw coat, 
comes from a distance—walking to and fro 
between the two ends of the temple, a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, with the regularity 
of a machine. At each end he leaves a 
piece of wood as a tally of his performance, 
and, until he has thus disposed of the bun- 
die under his arm, his penance will not 
have been accomplished. 

“Tmmediately behind the temple a tor- 
rent has been diverted from its course, to 
fall through a fantastically-carved dragon’s 
mouth into a stone basin some twelve feet 
below. B th this cascade a man has 
been standing for the last quarter of an 
hour, and there he will remain till nature 
is exhausted. The gods of Japan are not 
lightly to be propitiated; women and chil- 
dren share with the men the fatigues of 
long pilgrimages; and I have met on the 
summit of Oyama—a climb of six thousand 
feet—troops of young and old ladies and 
small children, laughing and chattering, as 
if scaling big mountains was an everyday 
diversion. Above the temple, hidden from 
the view by a dense growth of trees and 
shrubs, is the little burying-ground of the 
village. Save the songs of the birds, and 
the plashing of the rivulet below, nothing 
breaks the stillness of this ‘God’s acre’ of 
Koyias. The village, but a hundred yards 
away, is ever bustling and animated, but 
here, over this grassy plateau, hedged in by 
the natural growth of dense bamboo thick- 


‘ets and groves of cryptomeria, camellia and 


azalea, reigns perfect calm and solitude. 
Above is the clear deep blue sky, so exqui- 
site in Japan; and Jooking through a break 
in the fence of twigs, flowers and leaves, 
the eye wanders over the vast plain stretch- 
ing away towards Yokohama and the sea. 
The simplicity of the funeral monuments is 
quite in harmony with the scene. Here 
there is none of the bombast and display 
which are sometimes so offensive in our 
cemeteries at home. Rude and simple as 
the past lives of those beneath are the 
stones erected over the remains of the dead 
villagers. Some, standing higher than the 
rest, and perhaps decorated with a gilded 
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crest, denote the last resting-places of peo- 
ple above the social level of the ordinary 


' tillers of the soil; but the greater part con- 


sist of little oblong blocks of stone, with the 
death name of the deceased, and generally, 
averse of poetry, engraved thereon. All 
the most recent erections have saucers of 
water and bowls of rice in front; many 
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graves are simply marked by alath of wood, 
as ninety days must elapse after interment 
before a more substantial monument can 
be raised. It is strange that the after-death 
mythology of the Japanese should resemble 
so closely that of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Corpses in Japan are attired in 
full travelling-dress, a staff in one hand, 
and a few cash in the other, to pay the old 
woman who sits at the three roads leading 
to Heaven, Earth and Hell, and who ferries 
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them over the mystic river, just as the bod- 
ies of the Romans were buried with oboli in — 
their hands, to pay Charon for the ferry of — 
the Styx. . 

“Past the temple, and over a rude bridge 
across the brawling torrent, is the public 
bathhouse of Koyias. What a contrast to © 
the quiet of the graveyard we have just left! 


‘Other establishments make a more im-~- 
posing show, and apparently offer more solid 
inducements to the passer-by to enter; but, 
with the wineshop, the bathhouse seems to 
share all the public patronage. Every Jap- 
anese, of whatever position in life, contrives 
to take a bath at least three times a week. 
In. the better-class houses there are regular 
bathrooms, but the poorer people, who are 
crowded in small cottages, go to the publie 
establishments, of which every village has 
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one, and every town several. So at the 
Koyias bathhouse the stream of people’pass- 
ing in and out—especially towards night- 
time—is incessant. It does not consist, as 
do many, of one large room comnion to 
both sexes, but is divided into two compart- 
ments, one for the men, the other for the 
women and children, but each equally un- 
der the eagle eye of the proprietor, who sits 
on a sort of rostrum placed between the 
two. Especially sly of movement must he 
or she be who could evade his glance, and 
contrive to get_a wash gratis; and even 
those whose redness of skin denotes that 
they have had their full time in the boiling 
water, are warned, and requested to make 
room for others, As the English merchant 
anticipates his dinner, and the artisan his 
pipe and corner at the public house, after 

e toils of the day, so does the Japanese 
look forward to the hour of bathing as the 
supreme period of his daily happiness; so 
that at about sunset the crush, noise and 
confusion in the little bathing-house near 
the torrent at Koyias is indescribable. The 
children hate the hot water, and scream and 
kick as their mothers plunge them head 
over ears into the tank, much in the same 
way as do the poor little wretches we see 
ducked at Newport. The women laugh and 
chatter incessantly, the men shout, tumble, 
splash, and carry on practical jokes, till the 
old roof rings with the uproar; and if the 
noise and smell are a little overpowering, 
we cannot help admitting that if there is 
complete enjoyment anywhere, it is in this 
Pandemonium of a bathhouse. 

‘** Next to the bathhouse, but lolling back 
in the trees with an easy self-satisfied air of 
superiority, is the house of the local ‘ Ya- 
kunin,’ or mayor. Neatness is no word for 
the appearance of this mansion. A severe 
black paling encloses it, and all but screens 
it from the vulgarview. The gravel path— 
flagged at intervals with huge stones—is 
jealously kept free from weeds and rubbish; 
the sliding doors are of spotlessly white 
paper, set in a framework of polished wood ; 
and within, the simplicity and utter absence 
of ornament or furniture is almost monoto- 
nous. Here all the local business is trans- 
acted by the elders of the village; tithes and 
taxes received; new laws promulgated; 
family quarrels settled, and criminals 
judged; moreover, a tall ladder fixed into 
the ground, to which is suspended a bell, 
a polished bronze ornamented engine, a pile 
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of wooden pails, and an assortment of hooks. 
and ladders, proclaim to be al:o the local’ 
fire-station. 

“Our Koyias ‘Yakunin’ is not one of 
the mushroom officials so plentiful in Yedo 
and Yokohama. His ancestors held office 
in Koyias long before him, and his son will 
succeed him, unless the eccentric govern- 
ment makes another dash at old institutions. 
He is a good specimen of the now almost 
obsolete race of old Japanese gentlemen. 
Rather than wear a hat, coat or boots of 
foreign fashion, he would resign office to- 
morrow; not that he bears any antipathy to 
foreigners; on the contrary, he admires 
them, ‘so long,’ as he says, ‘they keep 
themselves to themselves;’ and nothing can 
exceed the urbanity and politeness with 
which he receives us and answers our ques- 
tions; but he possesses the faculty—as rare 
in modern Japan as in modern Europe—of 
seeing himself as others see him. The law 
obliges him, as a government official, to 
wear his hair in the European style; but, 
after all, this only amounts to the sacrifice 
of a dirty, greasy, troublesome little tuft on 
the top of his head, and saves him a deal of 
time in shaving. The importance of the 
official documents he has occasionally to 
peruse warrants a better light than that 
afforded by the tin of oil with a wick stuck 
in it, usually found in Japanese houses; so 
he has purchased a kerosene lamp, but 
further on the path of innovation he will 
not go. Half the awe and respect with 
which he is regarded by the villagers would 
vanish were he to discard the stiff coat with 
wide sleeves, embroidered with his family 
crest, the loose trousers and the wooden 
clogs, in favor of a seedy ‘chimney-pot’ 
hat, a rusty dress suit, and a pair of boots 
many sizes too big for him, in imitation of 
his confreres of Yedo. As it is, he is prac- 
tically the monarch of the place. Half the 
rice and tobacco-fields around are his, and 
half the farms are held by his tenants. He 
has the first right to hunt, shoot and cut 
firewood on Mount Oyama. His sons are 
being educated in Yedo and America, for 
he is wise enough in his generation to fore- 
see that in afew years those who mean to 
fight the battle of life in Japan, a la mode 
Japonaise, will be very speedily shouldered 
to the wall by those who have adopted 
Western notions and ideas, His daughters 
are fair bright specimens of Japanese wo- 
manhood, as yet unversed in the mysteries 
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of Western customs and dress, accomplished 
according to their national standard—that 
is, skillful on the guitar, deeply read in the 
poetic and romantic lore of their country, 
able to weave their own dresses, not above 
helping in the kitchen, and adepts in the 
art of ‘ flowery’ conversation. 

“Opposite the mayor's house is the little 
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theatre of Koyias, not one of the ornate 
gas-lighted playhouses of the modern Yedo 
or Yokohama type, but a dark, old, ill- 
smelling den of ‘the purest Japanese style. 
It is rarely open, as Koyias must depend 
for dramatic entertainment on strolling 
companies of actors; but as much blood 
and thunder may be witnessed on its boards 
in half an hotir as one would hear of, much 
less see, in thé actual world without during 
many years. ‘The good villagers, however, 


can conceive nothing more magnificent than 
the spectacles to which they are occasionally 
treated. Their standard is fortunately not 
avery high one, and they are advocates 
rather for quantity than quality, so that 
stage tricks, effects, and feats of juggling 
and legerdemain, which would be hooted by 
a Yedo audience, are sure to meet with ap- 


plause at Koyias, Travellers tell them that 
they should see the great theatre in Shima- 
barra at Yedo, or at the Yoshiwarra at Yo- 
kohama; but they don’t believe it, and stick 
up manfully for Koyias. When the play- 
bills with the principal scenes thereon de- 
picted are circulated in Koyias, the excite- 
ment is intense, and during the hours of per- 
formance even the bathhouse and the wine- 
shop are deserted; business is entirely sus- 
pended, for all Koyias is at the theatre, 
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gaping at the grimaces of the renowned 
Tsunemasa, absorbed in the doings of the 
forty-seven Ronins, or roaring at the broad 
jokes of the ‘ Ink Smesring.’ 

“Abutting on to the theatre is the ‘ vil- 
lage shop,’ where you may buy any article 
useful or ornamental, from a suit of armor 
to a toothpick. On one shelf is a tempting 
array of innocent-looking indigestion, in 
the shape of cakes and sweetmeats; on an- 
other are masks of all devices, from the 
scowling features of the war-god Hachiman 
to the joyous face of Otafuku—plumpest of 
Japanese historical dames; kites in the 
semblance of beasts, birds, fishes and rep- 
tiles; whipping-tops, humming-tops, peg- 
tops, baitledores as big as cricket-bats, min- 
iature suits of armor, swords, hobby-horses, 
and dolls dressed in the latest Yedo fash- 
ions. In another corner are kettles, char- 
coal-braziers, pans, tubs, sword-racks, sun 
and rain hats, even a kerosene lamp, and a 
box of eau-de-cologne. Then there are suits 
of clothing for men; gorgeous ‘obis’ or 
sashes for women; wooden clogs and straw 
sandals; bedding and mats; strings of pil- 
grims’ beads; water-gourds and staffs; books 
and musical instruments. In short, if the 
villager lacks anything, here he will find it, 
and nowhere else within a radius of ten 
miles. 

** Next to the village shop is the village 
school. Here, squatting on the mats, 
each with his or her little bench for 
writing materials, are some fifty chubby 
little children of both sexes, yelling ‘a 
toutes forces,’ the letters of the ‘Iroha,’ or 
Japanese syllabary, given out in stentorian 
tones by the old priest teacher. He has a 
blackboard at his side, and, as he pronounces 
each letter, he chalks it down, and the 
pupils shriek it out in achorus of squeaking 
trebles. Even here, in out-of-the-way Koy- 
ias, signs of the spread of Western educa- 
tion have spread in the shape of slates, and 
after the alphabet has been duly howled 
through, an advanced class receives instruc- 
tion in the Arabic numerals. A momen- 
tary lull marks our eutrance, but at a word 
from the old priest all are hard at work 
again; and here we may observe one of the 
most striking features of the national char- 
acter. There is none of the levity, or anx- 
iety to ‘ skip,’ so characteristic of the Amer- 
ican schoolboy. 

“Next door to the school, and opposite 


the wineshop, is the barber’s establish- 
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ment. Now the proprietor of this house 
has long been a thorn in the side of the 
Koyias community. He is not a Koyias 
man, but a citizen of Yedo, lately settled 
here, and from Yedo he has brought far 
more refinement and foreign civilization 
than the sturdy old conservative villagers 
think good for the social body. Look at 
that striped pole impudently planting its 
brazen head in the air. Was the like ever 
seen in respectable Japanese barber-shop 
before? He tried to introduce a chair for 
his customers the other day, but they one 
and all refused to use it, and the obnoxious 
object has been removed to the backroom, 
where it serves as a plaything for the chil- 
dren. One man’s chin he lathered with 
foreign soap instead of simple water, but 
the rustic, on perceiving it, rushed out of 
the shop with one side of his face coated 
with white, and had the shaving operation 
finished at home. Still, there must bea 
barber in the place, and so many of his little 
peculiarities are tolerated. Moreover, as he 
is full of chitchat and strange stories from 
the great capital, and is a humorous fellow 
to boot, he drives a roaring trade. 

“His greatest crony is the wineshop 
keeper over the way, and the character of 
their friendship is peculiar, inasmuch as 
they belong to two distinct parties in pres- 
ent public opinion, and on most topics en- 
tertain diametrically contrary opinions. 

“Thus, the wineshop keeper, a Koyias 
man by birth and education, is a stern up- 
holder of all the old customs of the country. 
The barber, on the contrary, born near the 
great bridge of Yedo, affects an idolatry for 
reform. On summer evenings, as the set- 
ting sun is lighting up the distant land- 
scape with a thousand brilliant hues; as the 
shadows are creeping over the great moun- 
tain side; and as the laborers are returning 
from their toil in the fields, right royal bat- 
tles do the two politicians wage, to the 
amusement, not unmixed with awe; of the 
village gossips and tattlers, Their respec- 
tive shops are the arenas for these combats, 
and many aman has his chin shaved un- 
necessarily, or calls for an extra bowl of 
wine, for the sake of hearing the disputants., 
That they never will agree is morally cer- 
tain, that they never will be enemies, is 
equally so. Your true men of calibre re- 
spect each other's genius too much to fall 
out about trifles, so the barber and the tap- 
ster of Koyias, though they bieker, squabble 
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and fight day after day, have drawn indis- 
soluble bonds of friendship around each 
other by the very oppositeness of their na- 
tures. Whether the fact that the barber has 
a very comely daughter; named O Kiku, or 
Miss Chrysanthemum, has anything to do 
with it, looking from the point of view of 
the man of liquors, it is not our province to 
discuss; but certain it is that the aforesaid 
O Kiku is always present at these encoun- 
ters, and invariably sides with the foe of 
her father. However, we have arrived at 


our tea-house door, where the damsels in 
afternoon toilet, fresh combed and painted, 
are waiting to inform us that our repast is 
ready; so we satisfy with cash the crowd of 
urchins who have been following us through- 
out ata respectful distance—for they are 
not quite certain that we are not beasts of 
biting propensities—and, obedient to the 
call of our fair waitresses, ascend to our 
pleasant little room, to do justice to a ban- 
quet a la mode Japonaise.” 


THE LOCUST. 


The voracious winged insect illustrated 
on page 212, belongs to the class known 
among naturalists as the Grylli, and very 
closely resembles the grasshopper. The 
locusts are a great scourge in oriental coun- 
tries at the present day, and have been 
equally troublesome in the past, as the exist- 
ing accounts of their depredations prove. 
We, for our own part, have not yet forgot- 
ten the terrible “‘grasshopper plague”’ 
which so afflic ed the people in some por- 
tions of the West. The sufferings caused 
by their destruction of the crops can scarce- 
ly be realized except by those who have 
been so unfortunate as to experience or to 
see them, and the cry for help that came 
with a terrible earnestness from Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota and Iowa, coupled with 
sad accounts of families enduring privations 
aud hunger, was enough to awaken active 
exertious for their relief, 

In the Bible the countless swarms of 
locusts are represented as being directed in 
their flight and march by God, and used as 
a means for the chastisement of the guilty 
nations that incurred his wrath by’ their ill- 
doing. A swarm of locusts was among the 
plagues of Egypt; and we are told that they 
covered the whole surface of the country, 
so that the earth was darkened, devouring 
every green herb of the earth, and the fruit 
of every tree which the hail had left. But 
the most minute description of this insect, 
and of its destructive nature, to be found in 
the Bible, is iu the book of Joel:—* A fire 
devoureth before them; and behind them a 
flame burneth; the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness; yea, and nothing shall es- 
cape them. 

“The appearance of them is as the ap- 


pearance of horses; and as horsemen, so 
shall they run, 

** Like the noise of chariots on the tops of 
mountains shall they leap, like the noise of 
a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble, 
as a strong people set in battle array. 

** Before their face the people shall be 
much pained; all faces shall gather black- 
ness, 

“They shall run like mighty men; they 
shall climb the walls like men of war; and 
they shall march every one on his ways, and 
they shall not break their ranks. 

** Neither shall one thrust another; they 
shall walk every one in his path; and when 
they fall upon the sword, they shall not be 
wounded, 

** They shall run to and froin the city; 
they shall run upon the wall, they shall 
climb up upon the houses; they shall enter 
in at the windows like a thief. 

** The earth shall quake before them; the 
heavens shall tremble; the sun and the 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall with- 
draw their shining.” 

This striking and animated description is 
remarkable for its truth and graphic force, 
and the following extract from a traveller’s 
account of his experience with these pests 
shows how wisely the prophet selected his 
comparisons:—** Those which 1 saw, were 
much bigger than our common grasshoppers, 
and had brown spotted wings, with legs and 
bodies of a bright yellow. Their first ap- 
pearance was toward the end of March, the 
wind having been some time from the south. 
In the middle of April, their numbers were 
so vastly increased, that in the heat of the 
day they formed themselves into large and 
numerous swarms, flew in the air like a 
succession of clouds, and as the prophet ex- 
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presses it, they darkened the sun. When 
the wind blew briskly, so that these swarms 
were crowded by others, or thrown one 
upon another, we had a lively idea of that 
comparison of the psalmist, of being tossed 
up and down as the locust. In the month 
of May, these swarms gradually retired into 
the Metijiah and other adjacent plains, 
where they deposited their eggs. These 
were no sooner hatched in June, than each 
of the broods collected itself into a compact 
body of a furlong or more square, and 
marching afterwards in a direct line towards 
the sea, they let nothing escape them; eat- 
ing up everything that was green and juicy, 
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one another, while the front was regardless 
of danger, and the rear pressed on so close 
that a retreat was altogether impossible. A 
day or two after one of these broods was in 
motion, others were already hatched to 
march and glean after them, gnawing off 
the very bark and the young branches of 
such trees as had before escaped with the 
loss only of their fruitand foliage. So just- 
ly have they keen compared by the prophet 
to a great army; who further observes, that 
the land isas the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness,” 

Another description of a flight of locusts 


THE LOCUST. 


not only the lesser kinds of vegetables, but 
the vine likewise, the fig-tree, the pome- 
granate, the palm and the apple-tree, even 
all the trees of the field, in doing which, 
they kept their ranks likemen of war, climb- 
ing over, as they advanced, every tree or 
wall that was in their way; nay, they en- 
tered into our very houses and bedchambers 
like thieves. The inhabitants, to stop their 
progress, made a variety of pits and trenches 
all over their fields and gardens, which they 
filled with water; or else they heaped up 
therein heath, stubble and such like com- 
bustible matter, which were severally set 
on fire upon the approach of the locusts. 
But this was all to no purpose, for the 
trenches were quickly filled up and the fires 
extinguished by infinite swarms succeeding 


is given by a writer on South Africa, as 
follows:—‘“‘ Next day was warm enough, 
but the wind was desperately high, and, 
much to my disgust, right in my face as I 
rode away onmy journey. After travelling 
some ten miles, having swallowed several 
ounces of sand meanwhile, and been com- 
pelled occasionally to remove the sandhills 
that were collecting in my eyes, I began to 
fall in with some locusts, At first they 
came on gradually and in smal) quantities, 
speckling the earth here and there, and 
voraciously devouring the herbage. 

*«They were not altogether pleasant, as 
they are weak on the wing, and quite at the 
mercy of the wind, which uncivilly dashed 
many a one into my face with a force that 
made my cheeks tingle, By degrees they 
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The Locust. 


grew thicker and more frequent. My pro- 
gress was now most unpleasant, for they flew 
into my face every instant, Flung against 
me and my horse by the breeze, they clung 
to us with the tightness of desperation, till 
we were literally speckled with locusts. 
Each moment the clouds of them became 
denser, till at length—I am guilty of no ex- 
aggeration in saying—they were as thick in 
the air as the flakes of snow during a heavy 
fall of it; they covered the grass and the 
road, so that at every step my horse crushed 
dozens; they were whirled into my eyes and 
those of my poor nag, till at Jast the latter 
refused to face them, and turned tail in 
spite of whip andspur. They crawled about 
my face and neck, got down my shirt collar 
and up my sleeves—in a word they drove 
me to despair as completely as they drove 
my horse to stubbornness, and I was obliged 
to ride back a mile or two, and claim shel- 
ter from them at a house I had passed on 
my route; fully convinced that a shower of 
locusts is more unbearable than hail, rain, 
snow and sleet combined. I found the poor 
farmer in despair at the dreadful visitation 
which had come upon him—and well he 
might be so, To-day he had standing crops, 
agarden, and wide pasture lands in full 
verdure; the next day the earth was as bare 
all round as a macadamized road. 

*T afterwards saw millions of these in- 
sects driven by the wind into the sea at 
Algoa Bay, and washed on shore again in 
such heaps, that the prisoners and coolies 
in the town were busily employed for a day 
or two in burying the bodies, to prevent the 
evil consequence that would arise from the 
putrefying of them close to the town. No 
description of these little plagues, or of the 
destruction they cause, can well be an ex- 
aggeration. Fortunately, their visitations 
are not frequent, as I only remember three 
during my five years’ residence in South 
Africa. Huge fires are sometimes lighted 
round corn-lands and gardens to prevent 
their approach; and this is an effective pre- 
ventive when they can: steer their own 
course; but when carried away by such a 
wind as I have described, they can only go 
where it drives them, and all the bonfires 
in the world would be useless to stay their 
progress. The farmer thus eaten out of 
house and home (most literally) has nothing 
to do but to move his stock forthwith to 
some other spot which has escaped them— 
80 that his herds and flocks may not perish.”’ 
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Comprehending as we do what a terrible 
infliction these migratory locusts must be, 
it is pleasant to know that they are of some 
benefit in some countries. Says one author- 
ity:—‘‘In the first place, they afford food 
to innumerable animals. As they fly, large 
flocks of birds wait on them, sweep among 
and devour them on the wing. While they 
are on the ground, whether in their winged 
or imperfect state, they are eaten by various 
animals; even the lion and other formidable 
carnivora not disdaining so easily gained a 
repast. As the cool air of the night renders 
the locusts incapable of moving, they can 
be captured without difficulty. Even to 
mankind the locusts are serviceable, being 
a favorite article of food. It is true that 
these insects devour whole crops, but it 
may be doubted whether they do not con- 
fer a benefit on the dusky cultivators rather 
than inflict an injury. 

** As soon as the shades of evening render 
the locusts helpless, the natives turn out in 
a body, with sacks, skins and everything 
that can hold the expected prey, those who 
possess such animals bringing back oxen in 
order to bear the loads home. The locusts 
are swept by millions into the sacks, with- 
out any particular exertion on the part of 
the natives, though not without some dan- 
ger, as venomous serpents are apt to come 
to feed on the insects, and are sometimes 
roughly handled in the darkness. 

**When the locusts have been brought 
home, they are put into a large covered pot, 
and a little water added tothem. The fire 
is then lighted under the pot, and the locusts 
are boiled, or rather steamed, until they are 
sufficiently cooked. They are then taken 
out of the pot, and spread out in the sun- 
beams until they are quite dry; and when 
this part of the process is completed, they 
are shaken about in the wind until the legs 
and wings fall off, and are carried away by 
the breeze like the chaff when corn is win- 
nowed. When they are perfectly dry, they 
are stored away in baskets, or placed in the 
granaries just as if they were corn, 

‘* Sometimes the Kaffirs eat them whole, 
just as we eat shrimps, and, if they can af- 
ford such a luxury, add a little salt to them. 
Usually, however, the locusts are treated 
much in the same manner as corn or maize. 

hey are ground to powder by the mill un- 

they are reduced to meal, which is then 
mixed with water, so as to form a kind of 
porridge.” 
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ELSIE’S SUCCESS. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


“Mamma!” said Miss Elsie Linwood one 
morning, as she sat with her father, mother 
and two brothers, at the well-appointed 
breakfast-table, “‘I think it is high time 
that I should understand how to cook better 
than I do.”’ 

**O sis!’ cried her oldest brother, with a 
sly glance at his pretty sister, “are you go- 
ing to begin practice so soon with a view to 
matrimony? Didn’t I hear somebody say 
the other night that no young lady was qual- 
ified to be married until she understood the 
noble science of cookery?” 

“Hal!” retorted Elsie, unable to repress 
arising blush, “if you don’t stop talking 
nonsense I’]] never allow you to feast on 
any of the specimens of my skill. Not a 
mouthful, sir, shall you have, except you 
mend your speech !’’ 

“Have mercy!’ returned Hal, with a 
comically doleful countenance; * [’ll never 
again accuse you of having an eye to future 
chances, but will affirm that you intend to 
live in ‘ maiden meditation, fancy free,’ for 
the rest of your life. Pass on the goodies, 
Elsie, I’ll sacrifice myself for your benefit 
and taste of all your failures;’’ and off went 
the saucy fellow before the young lady who 
‘was ambitious to be a cook, could make 
any reply to his speech. 

“Don’t be discouraged, Elsie,” said 
George, the younger brother, as he gathered 
up his books preparatory to going to school. 
“TI think every girl ought to know how to 
cook, and I know Mr. Egerton thinks so, 
too, for I heard him say the other day that 
most modern young ladies were good for 
nothing but to sit in the parlor and do fancy 
work or go to balls and parties like so many 
pretty-faced dolls. He thinks a high-souled 
woman will not disdain to make herself use- 
ful, and I thik so, too!” with which wise 
conclusion and approval of his cherished 
authority, Master George took himself and 
his books away. 

The Mr. Egerton mentioned by George 
and hinted at by Harry, was the gentleman- 
ly principal of the Academy at L——, a 
finished scholar and a man of rare abilities 
and personal grace. He was held in the 
highest esteem in L——, and deserved the 


high place given him in popular estimation 
no less for his cultivated mind than for his 
true nobility of character. It must not be 
thought that he was in the habit of inveigh- 
ing against the young ladies of the nine- 
teenth century; far from it—but in the 
course of a conversation which, we must 
acknowledge, chanced to be overheard by 
Elsie, he had been led to express himself 
somewhat freely, in regard to the dislike 
which many girls have for anything like 
household labor. Miss Elsie secretly ad- 
mired Mr. Egerton very much, and thought 
him a very pattern of all excellence, al- 
though, as she was of a shy retiring disposi- 
tion, he was by no means likely to guess 
how much he was appreciated by the pretty, 
modest young lady, whose quiet unobtrusive 
manners he had often compared favorably 
with those of more self-confident misses. 

There had been no need in Elsie’s life 
that she should confine herself to hand- 
labor, for her father’s means were ample, 
and the two maids who formed the regular 
staff of help in her mother’s kitchen ren- 
dered her aid there unnecessary. She had 
also been occupied with the task of getting 
her school education until within a short 
time, and music, languages and the more 
substantial branches had filled her intelli- 
gent little head to the exclusion of other 
ambitions. But if, as Mr. Egerton had de- 
clared, most modern young ladies are con- 
tent with wholly superficial accomplish- 
mente, Elsie Linwovd was certainly an ex- 
ception, and, for one of her years, had re- 
markably earnest and sensible ideas of what 
a true woman’s life should be. She was not 
satisfied to spend her time in selfish frivolity, 
and wished to make some good use of the 
knowledge she had so faithfully acquired 
from books. In fact, according to the light 
that was given her, she aspired to climb to 
those white heights of womanhood that are 
possible to every intelligent mind and feel- 
ing heart. 

* But,’’—you will perhaps say—‘‘ what 
has ali this to do with the young lady’s de- 
sire to know how to cook?”’ 

Coming down to prosaic everyday life, 
this was one of the indications of Elsie’s 
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Elsie’s Success. 


constant desire for improvement,and as such, 
it is surely worthy of notice. She stood 
upon the threshold of life, dimly conscious 
that a different existence awaited her in the 
future than had been hers in the past; that 
duties hitherto unknown claimed her atten- 
tion, and her energetic nature responded 


heartily to every call for assistance, sympa- 
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the fruit of Elsie’s efforts was consigned to 
the oven; with the greatest care it was 
watched over, and the number of times that 
anxious glances were cast at the prospective 
pudding we should not dare to state lest we 
might be accused of exaggeration. At last 
it came forth, cooked to a state of perfection, 
to all appearances a decided success. Pleased 
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ELSIE’S CULINARY 8KILL. 


thy, or achievement. Cheered by her moth- 
er’s approving smile, she donned the pro- 
tecting apron, and armed with an invaluable 
receipt book, bravely entered the scene of 
action. Behold her, withround arms bared 
to the elbow, deep in the mysteries of culin- 
ary skill, visited by admiring glances from 
Kate and Susan, who think her the “ swat- 
est young lady”’ in all the town; and sure- 
ly they might safely say that there was no 
sweeter one, 

With the greatest care the dish containing 


and somewhat wearied, Elsie withdrew, leav- 
ing her wonderful triumph steaming upon 
the hearth. 

In due time came the dinner hour, and 
with it Mr. Linwood, Harry, George, and, 
strange to say, Mr. Egerton! The fates had 
a hand in it, perhaps, but however that 
may be, it was evident that the handsome 
teacher was destined to partake of Elsie’s 
pudding. Hecameat he cordial invitation 
of Mr. Linwood, who was always glad to 
secure the society of so acreeable a compan- 
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ion for an hour or two. Elsie’s color deep- 
ened as Hal whispered, mischievously, 
“Been cooking, Elsie?’ but she did not 
condescend to reply, hoping that nothing 
more would be said about her studies of the 
sublime art of cookery. But the irrepres- 
sible George addressed her in an aside audi- 
ble to all at the table, with: 

‘*Have you been learning to cook to-day, 
Elsie? Is there anything here that you 
made? If there is I want to know what it 
is!” 

Mrs. Linwood cametotherescue. ‘‘ Elsie 
made the pudding, George, and I think she 
did very well for a new beginner.” 

Poor Elsie, glancing up, encountered the 
kindly eyes of Mr. Egerton, and felt a tell- 
tale blush heating her cheeks, much to her 
discomfort mentally. But the pudding was 
eaten and praised, and Elsie forgot her mo- 
mentary confusion while listening to the 
pleasant conversation to which Mr. Egerton 
lent the charm of his wit and intellect, She 
was by no means devoid of conversational 
powers herself, though she was too modest 
to intrude her own thoughts unless they 
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were sought for, but her air of interest and 
attention told how well she could appreciate 
others, and conveyed a more delicate com- 
pliment than words could give. Mr. Eger- 
ton, half unconsciously to himself, when he 
advanced any idea would turn to meet Elsie’s 
quick glance of intelligent comprehension, 
and when he left the house he acknowledged 
to.himself that he had never enjoyed a visit 
better; and somehow, Elsie’s sweet pleasant 
face was very prominent in his memory, 
He began to think how sweet the compan- 
ionship and ready sympathy of such a gen- 
tle soul might be, and to feel as if he were 
somewhat lonely without it. The sound of 
a soft low voice, and the light of a pair of 
expressive eyes, haunted him. Need we 
say more about Elsie and Mr. Egerton? Is 
it not plain enough whither they are drift- 
ing? to what enchanted lands and rosy 
dreams? Peace and prosperity be with 
them! Hal, when he wishes to tease his 
sister, says: 

“Tt was all that pudding, Elsie; he would 
never have looked at you if he had not 
thought you knew how td’cook!”’ 


A GREEK WEDpDING.—A correspondent 
says:—‘‘1 was fortunate enough to be in 
Patras on the occasion of a Greek wedding, 
which is an interesting and peculiar cere- 
mony. Weddings among the Greeks are 
for the most part solemnized in the evening 
and at home, and from the nature of the 
rite must be very trying to the persons prin- 
cipally concerned. A small table is placed 
in the centre of the room, on one side of 
which stand the bride and bridegroom, each 
holding a long lighted candle; on the oppo- 
site side the officiating priests. Behind the 
former the best man takes his place; he has 
an important part to fill in the ceremony, 
and is ranked as a relation from the time of 
the marriage. The room is, of course, brill- 
iantly lighted, and numerous guests throng 
as closely as they can towards the centre in 
order to gain the betterview. Many prayers 
are chanted by the priests and their assist- 
ants. There is a very elaborate ritual— 
signing the bride and bridegroom on the 
forehead three times with the ring, the bless- 
ing two wreaths, which are afterwards placed 
on their heads by the best man, and, ata 
latter part of the rite, interchanged over and 
over again, the drinking of wine three times 


from the same cup, the kissing by both of 
the office-book and of the priest’s hand who 
las made them one, and, finally, the strang- 
est part of the ceremony, when the clergy, 
closely followed by the bride and bridegroom 
land in land, the best man, and the nearest 
relatives of the newly-married couple, make 
the tour of the table three times, This is 
said to be a relic of heathen days, while the 
drinking of wine from the same cup has 
been continued from the Jews. When the 
ceremony, which lasts three-quarters of an 
hour, is over, and the young couple have 
been duly kissed and congratulated by their 
assembled friends, the festive part of the 
evening begins. Servants appear on the 
scene, carrying large trays heaped with bon- 
bons, sugar-plums, and artificial fruits of 
different sorts, These are presented to the 
guests, who are expected to help themselves 
liberally, and to take their friend at home 
as much as they care to carry. Cooling 
drinks of various kinds are also brought in 
never-ending supply, and the evening ends, 
sometimes with a ball, sometimes with the 
departure of bride and bridegrom for their 
own home,” 
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VICTOIRE: 
—OoR,— 
THE TURNS OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL, 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
[This Story was commenced in the October Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CAPTAIN FULFILS HIS PROMISE. 


RosELANDS was shining in its summer 
glory. Still golden days and soft warm 
nights followed each other round and round 
the mystic circle. The day went out in 
such golden splendor you scarce could tell 
when the night came; and when the long, 
silent, starlit, fragrant hours brightened 
into dawn, the night had grown so lovely 
that you were loth to let it go. There were 
flowers everywhere; wild columbines swung 
their crimson bells upon every sunny knoll, 
and around the rough base of many a great 
gray boulder; the grassy banks along the 
edge of the brook were starred with Hous- 
tonia as white and pure as an angel’s soul; 
the brook itself, coming from the heart of 
dark deep forests, and rippling through the 
silence of green lovely valleys, where only 
it and the birds made music, knew where 
the shy sweet violets and quaint cypripedi- 
um were hidden, where the beautiful con- 
vallaria died in sweetness, and the orchis 
burned its rosy fires, and a hundred other 
charming secrets that tbe broad open fields, 
with all their opulence of waving grass and 
affluence of sunshine, were uhaware of. 

Victoire followed the brook into the for- 
ests, and the lonely places gave up their 
mysteries, and made friends with the girl. 
She was dazzled and bewildered—most of 
all by the roses from which the place had 
caught its pretty name, and which sheltered 
every hedge upon the roadside, and every 
copse by the way, and the long avenues that 
went down to the road, with pink fragrant 
blossoms. 

It was the first summer the girl had 
known. There had, indeed, been long sum- 
mer days, years ago, when she had looked 
out longingly upon the bright world, as the 


prisoner looks through dungeon bars; but. 
then, she, too, was a prisoner. Now, she 
was free to go and come, to dream pleasant 
dreams, and do pleasant things, to spend 
hours in the stately library, among the 
dusty tomes, the rare quaint missals, 
wrought and illuminated, and which had a 
peculiar charm for her, and with the per- 
fect poems that are so few and so precious, 
Then whole rainy days were spent in the 
drawing-room; the old-fashioned grand pia- 
no allured her. Then Victoire forgot her- 
self and all the world, and gave out her soul 
in the music, coming out when the dark- 
ness fell, with such a pale rapt face that 
even the servants noticed it; and in their 
humble estimation she was already canon- 
ized. For days and weeks this life sufficed 
her, or at least, she thought it did. But 
every day she grew more attenuated, the 
white hands became more transparent, her 
blue eyes more lustrous. What ailed the 
girl? 

Rose Beauchamp, white lovely blonde as 
she was, with passions, affections, impulses, 


‘but with a soul that was as yet only a mi- 


croscopic point, asked the question and 
wondered. Rose sat up stairs for the most 
part, and left Victoire by herself. One of 
those natures whose sweetness is easily 
acidulated, whose love is largely sensuous 
and self-complacent, I doubt if now she 
loved St. John. His step did not startle 
her now; her color was steady when he 
spoke to her. Out of the ashes of her dead 
passion had arisen a proud indifference thas 
might be hate, but could never again grow 
into love. But there was noteven this cold 
neutrality in her position towards Victoire, 

How could she like the girl who might 
any day, by some fortuitous chance, come 
between her and her fortune? how could 
she tolerate the girl who had, in a week, 
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found her way to a heart that for years she 
had besieged in vain? With her nature it 
would have been impossible. A keen con- 
science would have startled her, shown her 
the enormity of her feelings; but to have 
been keenly conscientious would have been 
not to be Rose Beauchamp. 

So she let Victoire alone, partly because 
she hated her; du reste she was going to be 
married in the fall, and was obliged to go 
into town often, to do her shopping. 

After one of these visits, she sat in her 
boudoir, at a delicate lunch that she had 
ordered. Victoire passed the open door. 

* Victoire, come in!’ Rose called. 

Victoire came. 

**Let me pour you acup of chocolate.” 
And Rose’s dainty fingers lifted the pretty 
little silver coffee-pot. Victoire watched 
her dreamily. 

**You are admiring the work? It is an 
exquisite thing, is it not? ’Tis an heir- 
loom. Those are the Beauchamp arms and 
initials, ‘Always conquerors.’ Is it nota 
nice thing to be an heiress?” 

Victoire’s eyes were instantly lifted. 
Wonder, scorn, sorrow, flashed in the mute 
reproach. But she only said: 

** By fair means or foul?” 

Rose laughed, but a rosy color leaped to 
her face. 

*““What difference does it make? The 
end sanctifies the means, in most cases,’’ 
she said, carelessly. 

** But, as the Americans say, ‘ will it pay 
to do wrong?’ 

Rose laughed again, but it was in a harsh 
unmusical tone. 

“And then it must be so hard!” added 
Victoire. 

“C’est le premiere pas qui conte. I can 
imagine how any one can commit murder 
at last!’ Her face had whitened as she 
said this, and she shrugged her white shoul- 
ders, saying, ‘“‘Apropos of such pleasant 
subjects. St. John has got his famous mur- 
der case off his hands, and is coming up on 
Saturday, for the rest of the summer.”’ 

The glad light that suddenly shone out 
in Victoire’s face did not escape her. 

“*St. John coming home!’’ she repeated, 
involuntarily. 

Rose sipped her chocolate with noncha- 
lance. 

*‘He said he was coming, and I suppose 
he will stay all summer—uniless he follows 
Miss Windsor to the springs,’’ she said. 


Again Victoire echoed her words. ‘ Miss 
Windsor?” 

“*His fiancee, you know! O, you didn't 
know it? Why, it was “All the talk of his 
cirele six months ago, and now it is under- 
stood to be an engagémelit. She is a splen- 
did woman—not a beauty, but brilliant and 
aecomplished. So you may as well make 
up your mind to anew mistress for Rose- 
lands. It’s a pity, fordo you know Lalmost 
thought at one time that if things had been 
a little different—you had had more advan- 
tages, you know—you two might have done 
very well together. He is really a good deal 
interested in you. Why, are you choking 
yourself with the chocolate?’’ 

Victoire got up. ‘‘ Pray excuse me. I 
am very awkward.’’ 

She went away—the arrows of that speech 
rankling in her heart. 

A few days later St. John came home, 
and in a day or two more Ralph joined 
them. The year had toldupon Ralph. He 
‘was more bronzed and manly, more reticent 
and cautious; but there was still the old 
fire in his eyes, the old hasty impulsiveness 
in his speech. Victoire watched him in his 
devotion to Rose, and half smiled as she 
remembered the little cottage in the envi- 
rons of Baden-Baden, Yet she wondered 
if Rose really loved him. Her white proud 
face never flushed at his approach, the lily 
hand never trembled, the silver tones pever 
faltered. But keener eyes than Ralph's 
might have been deceived—every word and 
look was so gracious and sweet. 

And so the rosy weeks slipped by, and 
autumn came. St. John had been at home 
all summer, and yet it had not been in the 
least dull. He was never tired of studying 
Victoire. The long hours they spent to- 
gether in the library, the music lessons, the 
rides, the long twilight talks, were precious 
tohim. But he never once suspected that 
he was in love. 

‘Where is your protege?” said Ralph, 
one day, as they were sauntering together 
in the grounds, 

“Victoire? I don’t know.” 

** You should, then. Rose says she spends 
her time either out of doors or at her music. 
The being out of doors is well enough, but 
the less she has to do with music the better. 
Rose says—” 

“Tt seems to me that Rose does not take 
much pains to make her happy here,” inter- 
rupted St. John, in a displeased tone. 
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Ralph’s face flushed hotly. “ You are 
always finding fault with Rose!’’ 

St. John did not reply, and Ralph re- 
pented hastily. ‘‘ Why couldn’t you have 
fallen in love with her yourself?” he con- 
tinued, with his usual recklessness, 

St. John started. ‘‘ With Rose?” 

**O, confound it, no! It’s fortunate for 
me you didn’t. I mean with Victoire,” 

St. John did not change color or lift his 
eyes from the landscape he was examining. 

** She is a mere child,’”’ he said. 

** Rather old for achild. I believe she is 
seventeen,”’ said Ralph, dryly. 

They had drawn together as they walked, 
and now paused a moment, St. John look- 
ing over the country with thoughtful eyes, 
and Ralph studying his face. 

**T say, old fellow!’’—Ralph laid his 
hand on his brother's shoulder, and looked 
at him with tender eyes—‘‘I say, I wish 
you’d think of it, It will be lonesome for 
you when Rose and I are gone. Think of 
it! Wouldn't it be pleasant to have such a 
charming little woman opposite you at the 
table, to pour your coffee and ask you for 
the news—to kiss you when you go out, 
and cry her pretty eyes out because you 
don’t come home to dinner?” 

‘It’s a pity Rose is not here to see your 
picture of domestic bliss,” said St, John, 
smiling. 

Ralph grew grave. ‘“‘ Really, though, St. 
John, it would be a good thing for you to 
do. You don’t need money, and it would 
be a thousand times finer to call home to 
your nest this little lonesome fledgling, 
than to woo a bird of paradise who will only 
worship her own splendor. Still, if you 
prefer Miss Windsor—” 

There was a soft rustle in the copse near 
by, a flutter of a white garment. They 
turned, but all was still. 

‘Only a squirrel anxious to get home 
before dark,”’ said St. John. 

you prefer Miss Windsor—”’ Ralph 
went on. 

“Pray don’t talk such nonsense!’ St. 
John interrupted, gravely. shall intro- 
duce Victoire to New York society next 
winter. After that, I dare say I shall not 
keep her long. She would never fancy an 
old fellow like me,” 

“Pshaw! Whois talking nonsense now? 
She looks up to you with unmingled rever- 
ence, She believes in you as implicitly as 
if you were the Great Mogul. She calls 
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you master, in her pretty French-English 
way. You are as blind asa mole, if you do 
not see that you can have it just as you 
like,”’ 

St. John turned his back upon Ralph and 
walked away. He was afraid he might be- 
tray the emotion that he felt. Over and 
over again his thoughts went back to a pic- 
ture that Ralph’s badinage had suggested. 
Victoire queen of his heart and his home! 
Such sweet compensation for all the wrongs 
of the past! Might it be so? He went 
away quickly, trying to shake off the feeling 
that mastered him. In a moment he was 
deep in orders about a new summer-house 
that was building—acute, grave and busi- 
ness-like—not at all the man to be sus- 
pected of any concealed tenderness. 

Ralph went back to the house. He had 
promised Rose a drive that night, and ina 
few minutes he had handed her into the 
carriage and taken a seat beside her. They 
drove out upon the main road, making a 
circuit of the estate. On their way down a 
hill they passed a tall shabby man, dressed 
in faded torn clothing, and hobbling for- 
ward by the help of a cane. A moment 
after Rose exclaimed: 

**O Ralph, there are some cardinals! 
Pray get me some!”’ 

He sprang from the carriage, giving her 
the reins, and ran down the bank towards 
the brook. A minute passed. Rose sat 
quietly looking straight before her. 

**Would madam please to give a poor 
man a penny?” 

Rose looked up with a start. The tall 
shabby man was close beside her, his hat 
extended, his head bent. Rose took out 
her purse, selected a coin, and turned to 
drop it into the hat. But the next instant 
a cry broke from her lips. 

**My God! is it you?” 

A sardonic smile curved the lips, and the 
haggard handsome face grew dark and 
fierce, as he answered: 

“Tt is I, Miss Beauchamp!’ 

There was no time for anything more. 
Ralph darted up the bank, his hands full of 
the fiery scarlet blossoms, 

‘*Why, my love,’’ as the horses sprang 
forward, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

She was white to the lips, but she tried to 
smile, saying, ‘‘ That man startled me, ask- 
ing for charity. I did not know he was 
near till he spoke close at my side.” 

Her voice trembled. 
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“T should not have left you,’’ Ralph 
said, in self-reproach. ‘‘Do you know the 
man?” 

**No; I never saw him before.” 

Ralph put his arm around her and kissed 
the rosy lips, never guessing how false they 
were. Then they drove slowly homeward, 
beguiling the way with lovers’ talk. But 
Rose did not forget her terror, Her face 
was still blanched, when, as she bade him 
good-night, she said: 

“Don’t go out again, Ralph, to-night, 
will you?” 

** Why, dear?’’ 

She flushed a little. ‘I don’t know ex- 
actly, but I wish you would not.” 

Ralph patted the round white cheek, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Are you growing nervous, darling? 
That was an ill-looking fellow whom we 
met. I did not have a fair sight of his face, 
but I almost thought he was masked. 
Some moonstruck Hamlet, perhaps. At 
any rate, there’s no fear of him.’’ 

Rose still stood by him, a perplexed 
doubting look upon her face. 

Ralph!’ she began, putting her hand 
upon his arm, 

Well, dear?” 

She hesitated. At last she said, laugh- 
ing, but not na:urally, ‘‘ No matter. I will 
not tell you now, I think. Did yousay you 
were going out?” 

**No, I don’t intend todo so, You may 
sleep without fear of burglars—St. John, 
William and I would be more than a match 
for any three, I think, Everything is ready 
for to-morrow, is it not?”’ 

**T believe so,”’ 

“And we are to drive to church precisely 
at eight. So now, dear, you must go, if 
you are to look beautiful to-morrow—as all 
bride - do, and as you must, above all others. 
Now good-night!’ 

He wondered what made her lips so cold 
—why that repressed shudder ran over her. 
He had said, in the hot haste of his passion, 
that no other love of hers should stand be- 
tween them. Was he ready to abide by 
that declaration? Not he, of all men, with 
his impulsive, headlong, exacting tempera- 
ment. 

Of course it was the thought of that love 
that made her seem so strangely to-night. 
And yet her eyes had been wistful and ten- 
der, as she besought him not to go out. 
Ralph glowed at the recollection. Well, 
to-morrow she would be his wife. Hecould 


defy the world to come between them then. 
He wished it was over—he wished he was 
sure of her. 

He walked about the halls for a time, op- 
pressed by a strange restlessness; then he 
went into the library, where St. John was 
sitting. The fire burned low, and the light 
in the room was soft and mellow. ° 

St John was sitting there, in the great 
armchair; and Ralph, standing near him by 
the fire and looking down into the kindly 
handsome face—handsome still, but with 
the shadows of age fast creeping over it— 
realized for the first time how far this mar- 
riage would separate him from this brother 
whom he had so idolized. 

St. John looked up suddenly, and met his 
wistful eyes. He got up, put his hand on 
Ralph’s shoulder—he was the taller—and 
said, cheerfully: 

“Well, Ralph, dear boy, are you a happy 
man to-night?” 

Ralph’s eyes dropped to the fire and 
rested there, 

**T ought to be happy,”’ he said, slowly. 


“*Thave gained what I have been hoping 


for all my life.’ 

Yet it was not a happy face, not by any 
means the face of a bridegroom, that was 
turned towards the dying coals, 

Late on in the night the remembrance of 
it haunted St. John and awoke him from 
his dreams—dreams in which Ralph’s face 
was before him ghastly white, and wearing 
that strange pained expression which had 
filled him with vague apprehension the night 
before. He woke with a start—broad awake 
in an instant. 

“St. John!’ It was Ralph’s voice, loud, 
quick and clear. ~ 

** Yes, Ralph!’ He was up in an instant 
and had flung thedooropen. Ralph’s room 
was across the corridor opposite his own. 

“Are you there, Ralph?” 

There was no answer, and St. John with 
a feeling of vague alarm went back into his 
own bedroom and lighted a lamp, dressed 
hastily, and lampin hand, crossed to Ralph’s 
room. 

A whiff of air rushing out as he entered 
extinguished his light, but there was yet a 
pale glow from the setting moon, and by it 
he could see that the room wasempty. The 
long window upon the veranda was wide 
open; the bed had not been sleptin. Very 


much startled, he hastened to light a match 
to look at the time; but while he was doing 
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so the ponderous strokes of the hall clock 
struck twelve. 

Solate? He thought he had only drowsed, 
but he must have slept more than an hour. 

He glanced from the window. Was that 
the figure of a man upon the lawn, or only 
a shadow thrown by one of those firs? No 
shadow, but something human, living; for 
while he looked it moved, slowly at first, 
than swiftly, and disappeared behind the 
tangled blackthorn hedge. 

St. John took his pistols, went down stairs 
quickly and out into the night. There was 
a thin film of cloud overhead, but a fresh 
breeze blew out of the south, breaking it up 
every moment, and letting the pale stars 
look down. With these fickle gleams dark- 
ness alternated; the evergreen copses were 
black walls hedging in the lawn; the paths 
disappeared, the white avenue grew dim. 
The wind was soft and warm; it brought 
odors of heliotrope and rhododendron, and 
occasional hints of the sea not far away. 
The odors were rich, and lay heavy on the 
moist warm air. One or two nightbirds 
were chirping in the thickets; now and then 
a firefly would flash through the haze; the 
drone of the crickets filled all the interludes 
of the birds’ music. 

St. John went on and on, adown the long 
avenue till he reached the stone gateway at 
the entrance. There were no sounds but 
the harmonious ones of nature; nobody else 
seemed to be stirring; it seemed as if he, 
and the birds, and the crickets, and this 
riotous, fragrance-drunken wind had the 
world and the night to themselves, He 
stopped at the gate and listened. Once he 
fancied he heard the tramp of hoofs afar 
down the road, but it might be the steady fall 
of the water over the milldam by the village. 

After all, his alarm might be needless. It 
was likely that Ralph had taken a fancy to 
sleep in some other room. Now he remem- 
bered a little bedroom off the library which 
he sometimes used, and he turned to go 
back, striking into a path which wound cir- 
cuitously towards the house. But he had 
not proceeded a dozen paces in this direction 
before he stopped, all his forebodings real- 
ized, his worst fears eclipsed by the ghastly 
reality. For death barred his way. There 
on the dewy turf lay Ralph, his white still 
face upturned towards the stars, his blood 
flowing over and drenching the sod, and 
crimsoning the flowers that blossomed 
among the grass, 
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*“O my God! What cruel thing is this?” 
And weaker than a child the strong man 
sank down beside the body, overcome by 
horror and grief, and quite incapable of- any 
action. 


An hour before Rose Beauchamp was 
walking up and down her room. Her face 
was pale and agitated, and sometimes she 
clasped her hands together, as if some im- 
potent longing possessed her. 

“*T wish I had warned him—I wish I had,” 
she muttered. ‘What could have sent 
that man here? O, if anything should hap- 
pen to Ralph?’ And the remembrance of 
the loving handsome face looking down so 
tenderly upon her, came now to haunt her 
like a phantom, to awaken the keenest re- 
morse, to call up black memories that she 
had buried out of her sight. Now somehow 
her heart yearned strangely towards her 
lover. She had never thought she could 
care so much for him or for any one again, 

*O Ralph! Ralph!’ and she wept and 
wrung her hands, 

The slow hours of the night went on. 
Sometimes she slept, but oftener lay broad 
awake, imagining all possible horrors, suf- 
fering keenly. 

She was asleep when the gray dawn crept 
up the east. Something roused her. She 
started up. It was morning—her bridal 
morning. The thought flashed like light- 
ning through her consciousness.. Her bridal 
morning. Ah, what a terrible mockery! 
For there in the doorway stood Victoire, her 
hands uplifted, a rain of tears falling, her 
voice choked by sobs. 

*O Rose, Rose! A dreadful thing has 
happened in the night!” 

Rose got up, her eyes slowly dilating, her 
face whitening. 

know what it is!’ She shrieked out 
the words, but Victoire could hardly hear 
the faint whisper. 

She had lain down in her wrapper, and 
now she moved towards the door, groping 
with her hand before her as if blinded. 
Victoire took her hand, and together they 
went down into the hall. 

There he lay upon the floor, a crowd 
around him, white, unconscious and mo- 
tionless. They fell back before her with 
pitying looks. She saw none of them, but 
walked straight towards him and knelt down 
by his side, all her remorse and grief utter- 
ing themselves in the one sentence, broken 
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by sobs that did not bring the relief of tears: 

“IT did it—I murdered him—I murdered 
him!’ 

** Then may God forgive you, for I can- 
not.’’ 

It was St. John who said it. But Rose 
did not mind it; never heeded his look of 
reproach and horror, having only eyes for 
the pale beautiful face that till this bitter 
day had lighted up to meet her eyes, and 
shone full of love and tenderness for her. 

Ralph had been singularly restless that 
night. Vague premonitions haunted him 
of some possible thing coming between him 
and his love. Once before a marriage had 
been broken off in that house when just on 
the eve of consummation. He shuddered 
in glancing over St. John’s life—realizing 
now as he had never done before how lone- 
ly and loveless it had been. He tried to 
shake off this presentiment, but he laughed 
and poohed at himself in vain. At last he 
got up from the window where he had been 
sitting, saying impatiently, it was no won- 
der he was going wild, sitting here gazing 
out into the night like any lovesick Judith. 

He was just turning away, when some- 
shing moving across the lawn caught his eye. 

* Hillo?* exclaimed Ralph, all his men- 
tal tremors gone in an instant. ‘‘ What’s 
that fellow prowling around here for? I 
dare say it’s that beggar—or possibly a bur- 
giar in disguise. I must see to it.” 

He raised the window gently and stepped 
out, hurrying quickly across the lawn in the 
direction in which the figure had disap- 


“ Hillo, sir! What do you want here? 
If you want a lodging, I can give you one; 
but if you’ve any dishonest plans in your 
head, you’d better be off.’ 

. He had come upon him suddenly as he 
turned an angle of the hedge, 

The tall figure that was stretched upon 
the grass drew itself up slowly, turned and 
looked at Ralph. 

“ Well, what do you want?” 

The man put up his hand, and with a 
deft movement removed the mask which he 
wore. The moon was low down, but its 
light striking across his face revealed it 
plainly. 

Ralph started. 

“Well, you know me, don’t you?’ said 
the other, shortly. 

sorry to say that I do, Captain 
Wallace.”’ 
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** Ah! you are complimentary,” laughed 
the captain. ‘‘ There was a time when my 
company was not so distasteful to you.” 

** Yes, there was such a time, but consid- 
ering the issue of our last meeting, I am 
rather surprised that you should refer to 
it,” said Ralph, dryly. 

**But now you are going to settle down 
into a family man, you cut your old ac- 
quaintances, It’s ashabby thing todo; but 
I confess that Miss Rose is a good excuse.” 

** Rose! What do you know of her?” de- 
manded Ralph, hotly. 

“IT know her very well. I was almost 
tempted to marry her myself. She was not 
ill-disposed towards me.’’ 

Ralph’s eyes were blazing. 

** Captain, take care what yousay. Iam 
not a forbearing man—”’ 

* Nor I—and I’m not in a mood to bear 
contradiction. Ask Rose—’’ 

**Stop!’ Her name taken upon such foul 
lips! Ralph was shivering with indignation, 

The captain laughed. 

** Miss Beauchamp, then. Ask her if she 
remembers the summer at Torbay. Ask 
her who rescued her when she got herself 
adrift in the boat. It wasn’t my fault if, 
as the novelists say, gratitude ripened into 
love—was it?” 

A light was breaking upon Ralph—a lurid 
light that was so ghastly and hateful, that 
he would fain have shut his eyes to it if he 
could. Wasit possible that this was the 
man whom she had loved? He had saved 
her life. It might be. 

“IT dare say you have told this hideous 
story at all the club-rooms in Paris!’ said 
Ralph, huskily, after a moment’s silence; 
and then he recalled slight innuendoes that 
had puzzled him at the time, but whose 
remembrance was now maddening. 

“IT dare say I have,’ answered the cap- 
tain, carelessly. ‘‘ But,” he added, after a 
cautious glance at Ralph’s face, ‘‘ money 
will purchase my silence,’’ 

**Not my money!” said Ralph, sternly. 
“Tf itis as you say, why it lies between 
her and me; but if you have wronged and 
defamed her, you shall answer me for it!’ 
he added, fiercely. 

A white rage shone in Earle Vincent's 
face. 

**T am ready to answer here and now.” 
And the moonlight gleamed upon the silver- 
mounted revolver that he instantly drew out, 

Ralph’s own weapon was in his hand, and 
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he had quickiy stepped back a step or two. 
But in an instant he said: 

“Pshaw! I’m not a fool! Captain—’ 
But the word died upon his lips; for the 
captain’s bullet whistled through the air, 
and the next moment the moon shone down 
upon the white pain-distorted face, upon 
the crimson river of blood that deluged the 
dewy grass and innocent flowers, upon the 
murderer who knelt by the body and rifled 
it of money and jewels, and upon the guilty 
face that peered round in the darkness to 
see if any one was near—upon the criminal 
who stole away with soft step, eager to hide 
himself from al] the world, not sorry, or re- 
morseful, or conscience-stricken, but only 
intent upon personal safety. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONSIEUR ONCE MORE. 


Tue old house in the Rue Montmartre has 
a very shut-up desolate air just now. Most 
of the great apartments are empty, for the 
lodgers are gone, and save one or two who 
hide themselves in the attics all day and 
prowl around the streets by night, disrepu- 
table people, whom monsieur would once 
have scorned. 

But monsieur’s affairs have been fora 
long time in a bad way. There were oneor 
two tragedies.at Baden-Baden, for which the 
police insisted upon considering him re- 
sponsible, and monsieur had consequently 
been forced to retire from his pretty estab- 
lishment, and resume the personal super- 
vision of the lodging-house in the Rue 
Montmartre. This had formerly been a lu- 
crative profession, but somehow his lodgers 
always conceived a prejudice against mon- 


sieur, and this unreasonable feeling arose to: 


such a height that not only the lodgers, but 
all the people in the neighborhood, shunned 
monsieur as they would the plague. In- 
deed, everybody avoided him except a few 
gentlemen who, though they usually wore a 
uniform, always appeared in plain dress 
when they sought monsieur’s society, and 
were obliging enough to be exceedingly in- 
terested in everything that related to mon- 
sieur and his sister. 

Yet after a visit from one of these gentle- 
manly persons, Le Grignae always rubbed 
his’ hands, and chuckled and leered, and 
said, ‘“‘Ah, Marie, they will have to be very 


sharp if they eutwit you and me, eh, my 
dear?”’ 

To which Marie invariably responded: 

“You old idiot! You would have be- 
trayed yourself twenty times if it had not 
been for me, You were always a fool, 
Pierre.”’ 

And then Le Grignac would crouch down 
into a corner by the fire, and stretch out his 
yellow hands over the blaze, and whine out: 

**You are so hard upon aman, Mariel 
Haven’t I always stood by you? Haven’t 

““O yes, you have, without doubt. In 
the affair of the marquis’s diamonds—”’ 

** Hush, Marie! hush!’ 

“And in the assassination of the duke,” 
proceeded the relentless woman. 

** Marie, Marie! For God’s sake, hold 
your tongue!’ cried Le Grignac, shivering 
all over. 

She laughed scornfully. ‘ You were al- 
ways a coward, Pierre.”’ 

** Well, whatif I am? Why can’t you let 
the past alone? Why can’t you, I wonder? 
I’m sure it isn’t so very pleasant to remem- 
ber. But you always blame me. You al- 
ways did—just as if you were always right. 
Why didn’t you keep the captain when you 
had him—”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you keep the girl when you 
had her?” interrupted Marie. ‘‘ The game 
was all in your hands, but you were too stu- 
pid to play it. If you hadn’t been such an 
idiot, we might have been rich — rich, 
Pierre—do you hear?”’ 

sure,’? he began, with a horrible 
distortion of face. 

“It’s no use quarrelling, though, now,’’ 
she went on, without minding him. She 
was cowering in acorner by the wretched 
fire, and her dark eyes—firm and expressive 
eyes—were fixed musingly on the dull blaze. 
“The time has gone by, Pierre, both for 
you and me. We shall never have any 
chance again. We did our best. We kept 
in the way we were started in, We've done 
a good many bad things, and precious few 
good ones, I think perhaps we should have 
done better to have let the bad alone. But 
then it’s easy to get absolution.’’ 

**Now, Marie,’ snivelled Le Grignac, 
** don’t preach.” 

“Tmnot. I’mabove such meanness. 
was never so perfect a hypocrite as you, 
Pierre, though I could lie upen occasion as 
well as another. But you! why, you are 
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deceitful to the marrow—dissimulation is 
your life.’’ 

**Marie, you are so hard upon me!” he 
remonstrated, pathetically. 

“Pshaw!’’ She stretched her thin white 
hands over the blaze. ‘It’s a doleful pros- 
pect, Pierre. No fire and no supper.” 

While these two sat thus in their wretch- 
ed home, mutually jealous, recriminating, 
starving, as they had seemed, together, an- 
other was coming toward them frum over 
the sea. He had been hunted from place to 
place like a wild beast. His name was upon 
men’s lips linked with terms of execration. 
He hid himself from the light of day; he, 
once a refined educated gentleman, with a 
gentleman’s instinct and fastidious notions, 
had been herded with the vilest of people, 
with those whose outward filthiness was 
only equalled by their moral leprosy, in 
cellars, in noisome underground caverns too 
vile to be allowed that name; flying always 
from the officers who followed swiftly on 
his track, often almost overtaken, hunted 
down, scared, haunted till he had grown old, 
and thin, and haggard; till heart and hope 
failed him, and death would have been a 
friendly relief—till now, his passions dead, 
conscience awoke, caught him in a stern 
relentless grasp, and showed him to himself 
—turned him round and round, revealing 
his own soul to himself in all its hideous- 
ness, and showing him, too, by a lightning 
flash, the purity, the honor, the noble man- 
hood, the goodness, which all his wicked 
life he had abjured, and sneered at, and 
mocked. And so loathing himself, and still 
clinging to his wretched life, he succeeds in 
crossing the ocean at last, and presents him- 
self before the two who are cowering over 
the fire in the Rue Montmartre. 

A gaunt, tall, grim apparition, ragged, 
dirty, dishevelied, unspeakabfy forlorn—he 
holds out his hands appealingly, and looks 
from one to the other. 

**Mon Dieu! whom have we here?”’ cried 
Le Grignac, in a shaky voice. 

_ “Don’t you see? ItisI. Iam hungry, 
and cold, and tired—and hunted for my 
life.”’ 

“Ugh! Eh!’ The spectre came nearer 
the fire, but Le Grignac never stirred, only 
whined: 

**We are poor, Monsieur le Capitaine. 
We haven’t two sous in the world, and we 
have trouble enough of our own.”’ 

** Hold your tongue, Pierre!’ 
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Marie got up from her seat as 
and came up to him. 

down, Earle!’ 

Without a word he obeyed, and she went 
to a closet, where she rummaged for a mo- 
ment, and came out with an old bit of a 
broken cup, filled with something bright 
and odorous, that suggested sunshine, and 
blue skies, and purple grapes. 

** Drink it, Earle?’ And he drank. 

** Now, Marie, I call that extravagant—’” 

‘Stop your noise, Pierre. Here.’? And 
she took a small gold cross from her neck. 
Everything else had gone long ago, but 
mademoiselle was a devout Catholic, and 
clung to this as in some'way connecting her 
with the goodness and the heayen of which 
else she had small hope. 

**Go out and buy food and coals!’ He 
seized the bauble eagerly and hobbled away. 

While he was gone Marie was busy. She 
gave him water to wash his face, and combed 
out the long curling hair which she once 
thought beautiful, and which was now lux- 
uriant and untouched with silver. Then 
she brushed his shabby clothes, and brought 
from some unknown place a shabby old 
dressing-gown and slippers, and kneeling to 
put on the latter first, guessed how travel- 
worn he was—how terribly he must have 
suffered. 

And so, ministering to him, the man, as 
he was, faded away from before her, and 
she saw him again in the guise of years ago 
—young, handsome, gallant, winning, and 
her lover; and thinking of those old days, 
some tears fell upon his hands, 

He stirred. The apathy which had pos- 
sessed him dissolved. 

** Why do you do that, Marie?’’ 

**IT loved you once, Earle,’’ she said, 
simply. 

God bless you!’’ 

Pierre came back with the food and the 
coals, and after eagerly clutching at the part 
she offered him, retired to some den below 
stairs, 

After he had eaten, she said: 

** Now tell me all about it, Earle!’ 
he told her. 

She did not say much in reply, only once 
when he told her how intolerable life had 
become to him, she asked, *‘ Why didn’t 
you give yourself up then?”’ 

**T couldn’t, Marie,’”’ he shuddered. “I 
am afraid to die.’’ She did not answer, 
only laid her hand softly upon his, 
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By-and-by she said: 

must sleep now, Earle!’ 

She arranged the shabby old chintz-cov- 
ered sofa, and he Jay down upon it. 

‘Come and sit by me, Marie!’ 

She went, drawing a low chair near him, 
and letting her head fall upon his shoulder. 
Aftera while there came a low tap at the 
door. Marie got up, softly glancing at Earle. 
He was asleep. She opened the door. 

** What do you want, Pierre?’ 

** Only to see that you are comfortable. 
I want you to be comfortable, my dear,”’ he 
said, with a look and in a voice that in- 
#tantly awakened her suspicions, 

He went away, and in a few minutes she 
followed cautiously, and leaning over the 
balusters, listened. There were voices that 
she knew well in conference in the hall be- 
iow; in a moment they retired into one of 
the apartments. 

Then Marie, too, went back, and care- 
fully shut and locked the door. Her face 
‘was white, her eyes glowing, and her breath 
came fast, but her hand did not tremble or 
falter in what she had determined to do, 

She put the fender before the grate, and 
drawing an iron brazier into the middle of 
the floor, heaped it with coals. She broke 
up a little workbox—a relic of better or 
worse days—for kindling, and watched the 
dull coals as they began to burn redly. 

** The law will be cheated of its victims, 
and you of your reward, Pierre,’’ she said, 
@ quiet smile parting her lips. 

She turned then to the couch, and dropped 
upon the low chair beside it, her arms 
around his neck, her tears and kisses falling 
softly upon the haggard face. He stirred, 
half woke. 

‘To-morrow, Marie, we will go away 
together, and begin a new life,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, dear. ‘To-morrow — to-morrow.”’ 
And then neither spoke again. 

“This is the apartment, monsieur,’’ said 
Le Grignac, his wolfish eyes rolling from 
one to the other of the stout policemen who 
accompanied him. 

Monsieur the policeman knocked softly. 
The soft knock not being answered, he 
knocked more loudly. But that was also 
unnoticed. Then monsieur applied the 
strong club that he earried, and the door 
flew open in a trice. 

“Mon Dieu!” wentupinacry. Bun, 
open the windows—open all of them!’ 
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‘What has happened?’ asked Le Grig- 
nac, with chattering teeth. 

They all pressed forward into the room 
together, and then all grew still in the pres- 
ence of the great mystery. 

“* They must have been dead some hours,” 
said the chief detective, looking at them not 
unpityingly. 

A month afterward—they do these things 
quickly in France—a hideous old man was 
led to execution. He made alittle speech 
upon the scaffold tothose around him. He 
had been the victim of circumstances—he 
had always a great regard for justice and 
virtue—and so on till his foul life termi- 
nated—a profound dissimulator to the last. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“THE KING SHALL HAVE HIS OWN AGAIN.” 


ALL through the beautiful October, while 
the Indian summer queened it in the woods, 
kindling her crimson fires among the ma- 
ples, painting the oaks in purple lake and 
the beeches atawny gold, weaving a saf- 
fron haze about the distant mountain tops, 
and touching the lakes with shifting opa- 
line tints, the blackness of the shadow of 
death rested upon Roselands. In one of 
the stately rooms a slight young figure lay 
motionless—never stirring as the days went 
round and round, wearing a perfect sem- 
blance of death, only the slow scarcely per- 
ceptible throbbing of the heart preventing 
the seeming from being real. And so the 
days went on and on, and doctors and 
nurses, more in despair than hope, fought 
death inch by inch, and kept him at bay, 

Up in alittle room by herself, her eyes 
dry, and with no outward sign of sorrow 
except the white sphinxlike look in her 
face, Rose prayed for him all day long— 
with her lips over and over till she was 
weary, and with her heart always. And so 
by-and-by some news came up that made 
her turn sick with joy. 

It was possible that he might live—live to 
lift from her soul the guilt of his death, 
live to hear her confession, to pity and for- 
give her. The faint hope gained strength, 
and at last became certainty. 

And now, as his convalescence became 
established, Rose trembled to think that she 
must meet him soon. She dreaded yet 
longed for the meeting—longed to have it 
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over — shrunk from it in inexpressible 
shame. 

The November snow was falling, when 
one day she was startled by St. John’s 
voice close at her side: 

** Ralph wants to see you, Rose. He has 
asked for you a great many times, but I 
haven’t thought him strong enough to meet 
you till to-day. Will you go now?” 

She got up immediately, went swiftly 
down stairs, without giving herself time to 
think, and into his room. 

He half raised himself and gave hera 
long look. Whatever distrust he had had, 
whatever doubts, melted away in the light 
of her presence like snow-wreaths in the sun. 
Her superb beauty was dimmed by grief; 
her beautiful eyes were soft with unshed 
tears; her proud imperial beauty was gone, 
and in its place a drooping gentleness; her 
whole air and manner seemed to implore 
forgiveness. 

Seeing her so, he could only hold out his 
arms, while his face became alight with 
love, and cry: 

“O my darling, come to me!’’ 

With afew swift steps she reached his 
side, and sank upon her knees, 

“No, no,’ she cried, when he would 
have raised her.. ‘* Wait till you know how 
false, and dishonest, and cruel I have been, 
how I have debased the womanliness that 
you thought so pure and perfect—and then 
if you can forgive me—O Ralph! I shall 
bless you forever!” 

He listened silently while she told him 
everything—never uttering a word, though 
there were places where his face grew white, 
and he set’ his teeth hard together. And 
still at the close the silence remained un- 
broken. 

“© Ralph!’ she sobbed, then, ** wont 
you speak to me? I can bear blame better 
than this silent reproach.” 

“‘T have no words of blame for you,’’ he 
said, tenderly. “‘ You have suffered enough. 
My whole heart pities and forgives you. 
Did you think my love was so meagre and 
narrow? Dear, we will forget the past, and 
grow good and strong together.”’ 

She rose, her eyes smiling upon him 
through their tears—and just then St. John 
came in. 

“Tell him!’ whispered Rose, with burn- 
ing cheeks. 

Ralph told him, softening as much as 
possible,and extenuating wherever he could, 


seeing how much she thanked him by her 
eloquent face. 

St. John listened quietly, saying at last, 
with a grim smile, “And yet you are going 
to marry her?’ 

“Tf I can.” 

“She hasn’t a dollar of her own, Ralph, 
and how do you know but the true heiress 
will exact the arrears.” 

**It is no matter,” Ralph said, with glow- 
ing face. 

** Well, you are determined?” 

**Of course we are.” 

“Then I don’t know as I can do better 
than to give you my blessing. There isa 
certain will, dear boy, in which you are 
mentioned, and you know you are always at 
home at Roselands.’’ 

St. John went away with a suspicious 
dimness about the eyes. His face wasa 
study when he opened the library door and 
looked in. 

A great wood fire was dying out on the 
hearth in crimson splendor. The red sun 
hanging low'in the west shone across miles 
and miles of snowy fields, and streaming in 
at the deep bay window, lay bright and 
warm upon the soft-hued carpet, upon the 
landscapes upon the walls—reminiscences 
of the lost summer—upon the dark oaken 
doors and wainscoting, and upon the lofty 
bookcase packed from floor to ceiling. 

** Victoire!’ he called. 

There was a slight rustling of the drapery 
about the bay window, and Victoire came 
out. 

** My master!’ 

She liked to call him so, having acquired 
the trick in the long lessons that had be- 
guiled the winter—and the word had al- 
Ways seemed to him as sweet as a term of 
endearment. He looked at her, thinking 
that she had grown lovely with every day. 

She stood by a great armchair, her white 
hand resting upon its purple cushion, her 
pure face full of a sweet repose, her inno- 
cent eyes meeting his fearlessly, As he 
looked, the resemblance that haunted him 
grew so strong and clear, that for half its 
sake, and half for her own sweet self, he 
yearned to take her in his arms and pour 
out upon her the hoarded tenderness of all 
the past silent years. But he controlled 
himself, and only said: 

** Victoire, I have some news for you.” 

The innocent eyes smiled a little as she 
asked: 
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I Love Her. 


What is 

He had a mind to startle her; he wanted 
to see her color come and go, to hear broken 
surprised exclamations, to see her deport 
herself like any other woman; for as she 
stood before him so calm and sweet, she 
seemed inaccessible, and his heart began to 
ache with a vague fear. 

“You are the heiress to all the Beau- 
champ property,’ he said, abruptly. ‘It 
is not Rose at all, but you.’’ 

Her steady soft eyes did not falter, only 
the faint rose in her cheeks grew a little 
deeper as she said, quietly: 

“T knew that a long time ago, master.”’ 

He was greatly astonished. 

** How?” he asked. 

She told him. 

“And yet you have staid here con- 
tentedly.”’ 

**The money you have paid me for copy- 
ing was enough for me,”’ she said, smiling. 
** But what will Ralph and Rose do?” 

‘Never mind them. What will you do? 
I cannot hope to keep you hidden here any 
longer.” 

For the first time she looked disturbed. 
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** Shall you send me away, then? O mon- 
sieur!’’ 

** Victoire, little Victoire, do you know 
how my heart has yearned over you? Child, 
you have kept your mother’s sweetness, but 
you are spared her faults. You are strong, 
when she was weak. You are what I 
fancied her to be,’”’ said St. John, with emo- 
tion. 

‘*Perhaps, then, monsieur would let me 
stay with him,’’ said Victoire, an arch 
smile dimpling her cheeks. ‘I could go 
on writing, and you could pay the money as 
usual. I shall not come into my fortune 
just yet, and monsieur is too generous—” 

* Victoire!” 

The repressed vehemence of the tone 
startled her. His face was luminous, his 
eyes glowing. 

“Tam old and gray, I have known sor- 
row; my life is looking toward sunset, but 
I want you, love, I want you the more for 
all these. Child, can you love me?” 

Her voice was infinitely sweet and tender 
as she said: 

** Dear master, I need you, for I do love 
you.” 


I LOVE HER. 
BY HANNAH R. HUDSON. 


I love her—ay ; 

I love this rose as red as wine. 
Should I love more 

If I should pluck and call it mine? 


I love her—ay; 

I love yon bright and distant star. 
Do 1 love less 

Because it shines so fair and far? 


Ah, friend of mine, 

The flowers we pluck the sooner die; 
And yon pure star 

Is only lovely in the sky! 


Naught fair, naught rare, 

No beauty that afar we crave, 
When once our own, 

Can wear the halo distance gave! 


Why plack the rose? 

It blooms the longer by my door; 

Or pine for stars 

That gem my skies forevermore, 
Woburn, Dec., 1876. 


Why woo the maid? 

Who breaks the rose may feel the thorn; 
Who wins and weds 

May live to hold his love in scorn, 


*Tis only he [and time, 
That guards his dreams from chance 
Who owns for aye 

Love’s perfectness and beauty’s prime, 


Touched by the grace, 

Flushed by the glow of memory, 
The rose, the maid, 

Shall be forever fair to me: 


Fair as the springs 

And sunsets of the finished years; 
Dear as old songs [tears. 
That charmed my youth to smiles and 


Be yours the real; 
Be mine, through years that yet are far, 
A perfect rose, 

A perfect maid, a perfect star! 
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CHANG was a little boy who lived in an 
elegant brown stone. house in Thirty-Sec- 
ond Street. He was nine years old, and he 
came by his name from the fact that as 
soon as he could speak he made frequent 
use of the word ‘‘ shan’t,’’ to the annoyance 
and vexation of his nurse. He could not 
speak it distinctly, and as there was at the 
time quite a commotion about the Siamese 
twins, and his rendering of the word sound- 
ed more like Chang than anything else, 
some one gave it to him for a name, and it 
clung to him instead of the one he had been 
christened, until long after he was a man 
and had gone out into the world for him- 
self. 

He was a beautiful boy, with earnest 
brown eyes, und he was a general favorite 
in the house, notwithstanding nature had 
been lavish uf her allowance of temper 
when she measured out his gifts. One day 
he made faces at his governess, and the 
next spent all his pocket-money to buy her 
a book (generally Robinson Crusoe, or 
Mother Goose set to music, or the like), and 
whether he was good or bad, she nearly 
idolized him. 

Eng was a little girl who lived in another 
brown stone house on the opposite side of 
the street. I suppose I ought not to men- 
tion her name at once, but then I’m con- 
vinced you would know in a moment it was 
really Eng, and I may as well acquire a rep- 
utation for honesty by being frank about it 
in the beginning. 

The first view of her Chang had was a 
very unsatisfactory one. He was peering 
out from the nursery window (third story, 
front), and she was peering back from a 
corresponding outlook on her side of the 
street. He hadn’t a very clear view of her 
features, for she had them pressed out of 
shape against the pane of heavy plate-glass 
through which, with the exception of her 
rides out to the Park, she had seen 


‘nearly all of that part of the outer world 


which so far had come under the limited 
range of her observation; she was only four 
years old. 

Chang caught a glimpse of pale frowzy 
hair, too yellow to be white, and too white 
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to be yellow; a sort of pale lemon color; 
and it was gathered up in a knot of short 
curls at the top of her head, and tied with a 
bow of pale blue ribbon. A pair of cheeks 
which, though temporarily flattened, ap- 
peared to be rosy; a pair of big blue eyes, 
and no nose to speak of, since that was 
flattened, too. ‘There was a white dress, a 
blue sash, a chubby hand, and then she was 
caught away from the window by her nurse, 
who scolded her for soiling the glass in that 
manner; whereupon she put up her lip and 
cried. Chang, who heard nothing, but saw 
all, was so incensed that he cried out, * For 
shame, you old vixen!’ apostrophizing not 
Eng, but her nurse; and he made a motion 
as if vo stiike her with one of the founda- 
tion pieces of his set of acrobats, Of course 
the nurse was beyond his reach, but the 
window was not, and smash went one of 
the great panes of glass, making sucha 
crash that Chang’s mamma, who happened 
to be passing through the hall, heard it, 
and came in to reprimand her little son. 
She told him patience was a Christian vir- 
tue which he needed greatly, and by way of 
giving him a lesson in the benign quality 
which is so hard to aequire, she ordered 
him put to bed for the remainder of the day; 
and to make sure the sentence wasn’t com- 
muted by the governess, she remained to 
put it into execution. 

Accordingly, Chang was speedily arrayed 
in his nightclothes, a maxim clinched with 
the fastening of each button, and the verse 
given which says something about little 
hands being never made to tear each other’s 
eyes, as a sort of climax or after-piece to the 
lecture. He took the whole performance 
very meekly, and though he could see no 
possible connection between breaking win- 
dows and tearing out eyes, he wisely forbore 
to mention it, thinking it might prolong the 
interview, which was growing tiresome, 

As soon as he was }- ft to his own reflec- 
tions, he rose quietly from his bed, and 
played at marbles fora full hour before any 
one came 'to see how he was getting along. 
Hearing footsteps at last, he seampered back 
and crept under the covers, showing such a 
perfectly patient face to Miss White, that 
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she went down and interceded with his 
mamma for his release. The petition was 
granted, and Chang was allowed to rise and 
come down for the early part of the even- 
ing. In consequence of his exposure in sit- 
ting up in his nightgown, he had the croup 
dreadfully that night, and scarcely an eye in 
the house was closed until near morning on 
account of it. 

Next day, however, he was convalescent, 
and at his old post by the window, munch- 
ing sponge cake and watching forEng. His 
throat was tied upin red flannel; and when 
Eng made her second appearance, struck 
either by the face or the cake, or possibly 
the flannel, she pointed her finger toward 
him and laughed gleefully; and Chang, 
though he did not know how to express the 
idea, longed for the wings of a dove, or 
some other desirable bird, to waft him over 
to his lady’s bower, or, rather, window. 
Now that he saw her plainly, he found she 
was a very dainty little lady indeed, with a 
smile so charming, Chang felt something 
beat very fast under the left breast-pocket 
of his jacket. 

** Miss White,’’ he said, “‘I want to go 
over to that little girl's house and see her.”’ 

‘©O, that would never do,” returned 
Miss White, ‘‘as her mamma and yours are 


not acquainted.” 

But I like her,” he said. please 
let me go, Miss White.’’ 

The governess laughed, as she explained 
tohim that people of good society were 
never governed by impulse in such things, 
only by certain set rules, and it would be a 
great breach of etiquette for awunwe to 
call upon a lady uninvited. 

Chang mused thoughtfully over whan she 
had told him, thinking it must be a dread- 
ful thing to commit a breach of etiquette, 
though he had no idea as to what it was. 

“What is etiquette, Miss White?” he 
asked, at last. 

is conventional decorum,’’ she an- 
ewered, soberly, intending to puzzle him 
more than ever. 

** I’m sorry I asked you,’’ he said. 

she inquired. 

* Because what you said is worse than the 
first. I don’t mean to be naughty, but I 
wish I had such a little girl to play with me 
every day, and eat supper with me when I 
have to take it all alone.” 

During the day Miss White remarked to 
Chang’s mamma that he had found his 


Eng; and Chang, who implicitly believed 
all Miss White said, called the child Eng 
from that time. 

Every day these two children might be 
seen at their separate windows, smiling at 
each other, and making mouths and signs 
across the street, always in the best humor 
imaginable. At Christmas time they dis- 
played their numerous toys alternately, like 
playing a game of cards. Chang opened 
the game by bringing out a huge drum 
(which he was never allowed to use), and 
Eng responded with a wonderful image of 
Santa Claus. At this Chang exhibited his 
magic lantern, but Eng trumped it at once 
with a huge wax doll. And so they went 
through all the toys in their possession, 
never seeming to tire. 

Fortune favored Chang at last, bringing 
about acloser acquaintance with his little 
Eng, as he always called her. If their 
mammas did not exchange calls, there was 
an intimacy between the cook down stairs 
and Eng’s nurse; and once, when both 
mammas were absent, the nurse brought 
Eng over while she gossiped in the kitchen, 
The whole house knew of Chang’s infatu- 
ation, and the cook came running up with 
the news of the little maid’s advent, Chang 
rushed down, meeting Eng upon the stair- 
case, 

“O my dear little Eng!’ he cried; and 
he hugged her tight with both arms and 
kissed her, 

Eng returned, his caresses more shyly, 
but seemed no less delighted than he at the 
meeting, Chang never forgot how she 
looked upon that day. A dainty cap of 
white silk and soft white lace framed the . 
sweet little face, with its pale clustering 
hair, and she was wrapped in a robe of 
costly ermine. 

‘Why don’t you come and live at my 
house?” he asked. 

** Because,’’ she answered, “I must stay 
with my mamma.”’ 

“IT don’t think you are fond of me,’ he 
said, with the wisdom of twenty-five. 

**O yes, lam; but Ive got the dearest 
little mamma of all the mammas in this 
world, and she would cry for me if I were 
to leave her.” 

By this time the nurse was ready to go, 
and she literally tore Eng from Chang’s 
embrace, and took the child home. But the 
bright little face soon appeared at the win 
dow — Chang was watching for it — and 
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when she saw him she threw him a kiss 
with her dimpled hand. 

I suppose you think they continued to 
in beauty side by side,” but truth 
compels me to say it was far otherwise. 
There are afew exceptions, but as a rule, 
people who are born in brown stone houses 
don’t die there. In country homesteads 
generation after generation of the same 
family may succeed each other in the old 
house; in London, or any of the more staid 
cities of Europe, it might transpire; but 
never in New York, or any city of the 
United States. Here we all bow to and 
honor the law which rules us—the inevi- 
table law of change. People may live ina 
four-story brown-stone one year, and the 
next in a fourth-story attic. 

So it chanced that while Chang’s father 

turned whatever he touched into gold, 
whether it was real estate, stocks or insur- 
ance, poor little midge of an Eng’s imme- 
diate paternal ancestor failed in business 
utterly, and died, and the child went with 
her “dearest little mamma” to a far dis- 
tant country town, to live with her grand- 
father. 
' Chang, with tears in his eyes, saw her 
depart; and Eng, too young to realize the 
affliction that had befallen her, but not too 
young to see her mother’s face was always 
sad, kissed her hand to him sorrowfully, 
and then she was lost to his sight, as the 
carriage drove rapidly away. For days he 
was inconsolable; Miss White could interest 
him in nothing; but time healed the wound, 
and other pleasures absorbed his childish 
mind, though it was years before he ceased 
to look for little Eng upon the street when 
he went out to walk. The incident of his 
fondness for her was forgotten by his 
mother, except as one of the many whims 
of his childhood, and so it happened that 
Chang did not know his little sweetheart’s 
name, only the one he had called her. 

As he grew older he had other loves, to 
the amount of half a-score, perhaps; but 
they were chosen principally from a fancied 
resemblance to his first love, little Eng; and 
as nearer acquaintance dispelled this illu- 
sion, they ceased to interest him almost 
altogether. He grew restless, unsatisfied, 
and was always watching; not with the per- 
sistence of Evangeline searching for Ga- 
briel, but in a half-vague, half-real sort of 
way, for the lost love of his childhood, who 
must have drawn him by unseen bonds 
through all these years. 


For he did meet her at last, else my story 
had been very short. Chang’s father, who 
disbelieved in the forcing system of educa- 
tion for boys, sent his son first to Europe 
for the languages, and when he had ac- 
quired them thoroughly he returned home, 
prepared for and entered college, In the 
town wherein the college was situated re- 
sided a friend of Chang’s father, Colonel 
Lindsey. The colonel had a daughter who 
was the belle of the town, and deservedly 
80, for- she was a wit and a beauty. She 
met Chang often, as he was a frequent vis- 
itor at the house, and became greatly inter- 
ested in his welfare; so much so that she 
forgot nearly everything else, having little 
thought or care for any one but him. Chang 
was greatly charmed with Miss Lindsey, but 
remained heart whole; she was a brunette, 
and though he admired her exceedingly, he 
had long since determined to wed a blonde, 
if he ever did marry. 

One day he chanced to call at Colonel 
Lindsey’s when the whole family was ab- 
sent from home, or at least the older mem- 
bers. He found one or two of the younger 
children, and amused himself with drawing 
them out into conversation. They were 
strolling about the grounds, and he rambled 
with them, enjoying, if the truth were told, 
the freedom he felt, with no critical eye to 
observe him, and no one to amuse except 
himself. 

Joe, who was only ten, soon began to ex- 
tol the exceeding wisdom of his governess, 
saying she knew everything, and was rea) 
good besides. 

“She must be a wonderful woman,” re- 
marked Chang, lazily snapping some myrtle 
stems that had crept into the borders of the 
walk. 

“Well, I guess you’d think so, if you 
saw her,’’ returned Joe, warmly. ‘‘And 
what’s more, brother Jack thinks so, too. 
Jack, he went to work and fell in love with 
Miss Engle, and she didn’t care a pin for 
him. He raved about her awful, and wanted 
to marry her right off, but she wouldn’t do 
it; she just went and told mother. I heard 
her, and she cried and said she would go 
away, but mother knew too much for that, 
She sent Jack off for two years, and kept 
Miss Engle on; for she said she couldn’t 
find another governess who could teach 
Sadie and me for half the money—or dou- 
ble—I forget which. Anyhow, she didn’t 
go, and I’m glad of it, for I'd rather have 
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her than Jack, any day, for he just teases 
Sadie and me all the time.” 

*‘ Where do you keep this wonderful Miss 
Engle?” asked Chang. “I never saw her, 
did I?” 

*Tdon’t think you did, or you’d know 
it,”’ answered Joe, decidedly. ‘‘She don’t 
care about company, Miss Engle don’t, and 
most always eats with Sadie and me. 
Mother pretends to want her to come into 
the parlor sometimes, but I don’t believe 
she does. -And I heard sister Belle say 
once she was glad Miss Engle had pride 
enough to know her place; but for my part 
I’d rather associate with her than any of 
the grand folks in the parlor.” 

Chang laughed, and began to feel slightly 
interested in Miss Engle, for the want of 
something better to do. 

**Ts she home to-day?’”’ he asked of Joe. 

**Of course she is, and coming out here 
for us to recite our French lesson in a short 
while. She’s jolly in French—don’t make 
us study in the book much, but just talks it 
at us half the time, till we can’t forget if 
we try. For my part, I don’t blame Jack 
for falling in love with Miss Engle—”’ 

The sentence never was finished, for at 
that very moment a slender figure appeared 
in the opening of the hawthorn hedge near 
them, and paused hesitatingly as she ob- 
served Joe’s companion. She had a pale 
but lovely face, deep blue eyes and yellow 
hair, and she looked sufficiently embarrassed 
to seem very charming in Chang’s eyes. 

For a moment she stood flushing and 
paling under his gaze, one slender band 
graspinga hawthorn spray, and sending the 
white blooms in a shower at her feet; and 
Chang watched her, seeming to have lost 
all power of speech or motion. 

** Pardon me,’’ she spoke, at last. ‘I 
had no idea you had avisitor. I am his 
governess,”’ proudly, ‘and I have come for 
him to take his French lesson,”’ 

She had conquered her emotion and grown 
very dignified by this time, and Chang rose 
and lifted his hat politely. He was about 
to make some remarks, but Joe interposed, 

*« Miss Engle,’’ coaxingly, ‘‘ wont you sit 
down and give the lesson to Sadie and me 
right here? I don’t want to gointo the 
house; and you wouldn’t, either, if Mr. St. 
John was not here.” 

Miss Engle blushed once more, and Chang 
ransacked his brain for some plan to give 
him an opportunity to converse with the 


fair young girl, but for once he had lost his 
usual self-poise, and he blushed almost as 
painfully as she. ; ? 

“IT will go away and not disturb you, 
Miss Engle,”’ he stammered, at last. 

**O, that is not necessary,” she returned, 
in her low sweet voice. ‘Joe does not 
object to take his lesson in the house; and 
besides, we could go further down in the 
garden,”’ 

Chang made a movement as if to go, and 
Joe became importunate for him to stay, at 
once, 

“Do, please sit down right here, Miss 
Engle,” he pleaded, let us all talk 
French with Mr. St. John.’ 

** Nothing could give me greater pleasure,”’ 
began Chang, inwardly resolving to reward 
Joe; but seeing Miss Engle look rather 
doubtful in regard to his assertion, he add- 
ed, ‘* but I will go at once, unless you are 
generous enough to allow me to remain.”’ 

She tried to look forbidding, but Joe 
coaxed more than ever, and Sadie, who had 
joined them, added her plea for remaining, 
so Miss Engle sat down with the best grace 
possible; and Chang, to relieve her embar- 
rassment, asked a question in French, and 
before long they were discussing with great 
warmth several social topics. 

Two hours passed in this way, when Miss 
Engle, who was the first to remember that 
time was flying, looked at her watch, and 
rising, said the family would soon return, 
and she must adjourn to the house, as she 
had other duties to attend to. 

**T hope I shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing ,you often, Miss Engle,” Chang said, 
rising regretfully. 

The young girl paused a moment before 
she answered him, weaving her slender fin- 
gers out and in the loops of blue ribbon at 
her throat, 

“Tt is not likely we shall meet again,” 
she replied, ‘‘as I never see company.”’ 

**Ts this seclusion a matter of your own 
choosing?’ Chang asked. 

The children were running a race down 
the garden walk, and Miss Engle turned 
toward him abruptly. 

is,’ she said. ‘‘ Mr. St. John,” sud- 
denly, ‘‘ wont you please tell me how com- 
municative Joe was regarding me this 
afternoon?’’ 

She was looking straight in his eyes while 
she asked the question ; she seemed annoyed, 
or slightly troubled, and a strange feeling 
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within Chang’s breast made him long for 
the right to take her in his arms and kiss all 
trouble from the soft clear eyes, but he 
dared not so much as touch her hand. 

** Joe said you were very wise, and good, 
also,” he replied, at last. 

**But I overheard something else,” per- 
sistently. ‘* You know what I mean, please 
tell me.” 

** Miss Engle, he spoke of an infatuation 
his brother had for you, and that you dis- 
posed of the subject in an exceedingly proper 
and very matter-of-fact way.’ 

“Thank you, sir,” her eyes drooped a 
little now. ‘‘I am sorry Joe was so very 
communicative, since the subject is a pain- 
ful one to his mother and sister and—” 

dear child,” warmly, ‘don’t fear 
that anything Joe may tell me in childish 
confidence will ever be repeated, or harm 
gouin any way. And if I could ever serve 
you—” 

** You are very kind. Are you sure you 
wish to serve me, Mr. St. John?” earnestly. 

** Very sure,’’ he answered, soberly. 

** Then please do not speak to me again if 
you chance to meet me. I absent myself 
from society nominally of my own freewill. 
Really, I have no choice in the matter. 
Mr. Lindsey and her daughter are too lady- 
like and too kind to insult or annoy me in 
any way, and in turn I never forget my 
place. My position here is pleasanter than 
any I have held since my mother’s death, 
and as the bread-and-butter question is of 
vital importance to me, I desire to remain 
here, at least for the present.” 

She bowed and was gone, and Chang 
stood rooted to the spot. He was very deep- 
ly interested in this young girl, but she had 
pledged him to remain astranger to her, and 
this, considering the state of his feelings, 
was very hard todo. He did not wait for 
Miss Belle’s return, but left the place at 
once, walking reflectively back to the col- 
lege. 


‘She is right,”” he told himself. “ My 
parents would never consent for me to mar- 
ry a girl in her position, and as Miss Belle 
expects to monopolize my attentions it 
would only do Miss Engle harm if I were 
to desire to make her acquaintance. The 
only way in the world for me to do is to for- 
get her altogether, though I never saw any 
one who resembled my poor little Eng so 
closely, and then her name is Engle, too; a 
strange coincidence.” 


But it was not the easiest matter in the 
world to forget her. He tried it a week 
without success; he could not imagine how 
it was the girl held such an influence over 
him as to take almost entire possession of 
his thoughts. ‘ 

On the next Saturday he repaired to Colo- 
nel Lindsey’s, and this time he found Miss 
Belle at home. He did not seem quite him 
self; Miss Lindsey was not long in discover- 
ing this, and when she had discovered it 
she was not long in making it known. 
Chang made an apology, and asked her to 
play for him. He took some new music 
from the stand and glanced it over, and at 
last asked for a certain piece which he 
thought he should fancy. 

*O, I cannot play it yet,’’ Miss Lindsey 
replied. I don’t read rapidly, and I always 
get Miss Engle to play over all my new 
music, and then I select the pieces I like 
best and learn them.”’ 

She was looking intently at the music or 
she must have seen him start. 

“T would like very much to hear this 
particular piece,’”’ he said, in a low tone. 
** Wont you attempt it, Miss Belle?” 

“© dear, no!” she replied, “I would 
frighten you. Only that Miss Engle is so 
shy, I would -send for her to play all the 
new music for us, and then you could help 
me decide on the favorites.”’ 

“*T should like it exceedingly,’’ he replied, 
“but don’t wish to distress or inconven- 
ience any one on account of the desire.” 

“T’ll go and see her,” said Belle, spring- 
ingup. “She is only the governess, but 
she is as proud as Lucifer, and we don’t 
wish to offend her or hurt her feelings in 
any way, for she is invaluable in teaching 
the children,” 

She ran up the staircase; and soon re- 
turned, saying Miss Engle had consented to 
play. 

“You wont mind if I introduce her to 
you, will you?” she asked. 

* Certainly not,” he answered, 

“She is a very excellent girl, fair-looking, 
intellectual, and all that; worthy, as far as 
attainments go, of appearing in any society. 
But you know people would stare if we 
brought the governess into the parlor, and 
then she herself has too much pride and 
good sense to expect it.” 

Chang nodded, he had nothing to say, and 
at this moment Miss Engle appeared in the 
doorway. She wore white to-day, as it was 
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early June and warm, and the pale gellow 
hair was ringed in little soft curls over her 
forehead, and put back in a Psyche knot; 
but it rippled in bright waves all about her 
head. She did not pause for an introduc- 
tion, but inclined her head slightly, entered 
the room and took her seat at the piano. 

‘“*What do you wish me to play, Miss 
Lindsey?” she asked, quietly, and ignoring 
Chang as completely as if he had been a 
thousand miles away. 

Miss Belle responded by handing her the 
piece Chang had expressed a desire to hear, 
and running her nimble fingers over the 
keys of the piano, Miss Engle began the 
introduction. 

Chang was passionately fond of music, 
and Miss Engle was a splendid pianist; it 
was a treat to listen to her playing after 
Miss Belle’s mechanical performances, and 
so it happened that he endorsed every one 
of the new pieces of music, and astonished 
Belle by saying she must learn to play them 
all. 

When she declared that it would take her 
& year at least, he said that until she had 
learned them he should ask her to try, 
and prevail upon Miss Engle to play for 
him at least once a week, whereupon Miss 
Engle smiled softly to herself, but uttered 
no word to say whether she approved or dis- 
approved of his request. She left the piano 
with adistant bow, and glided from the 
room. Belle was arranging the music, and 
Chang, glancing in the direction of the hall 
said: 


**Miss Belle, doesn’t it strike you that 
Miss Engle is rather peculiar?” 

Miss Lindsey laughed, a loud ringing 
laugh. 

“Very,” she replied, ‘“‘but her life has 
been something of a disappointment, I be- 
lieve. Her parents were wealthy at the 
time of her birth, but met with a series of 
misfortunes, too numerous for me to record. 
I never troubled myself to ask her about it, 
and she is very reticent upon the subject, 
but mamma questioned her when she came. 
She is so proud—I think she believes in the 
poor being proud and therich humble—and 
I suppose her life is hard for her.’’ 

Chang brought his visit toa close soon 
after, and instead of walking directly out to 
the street, he took his way to the spot where 
the French lesson had been given, and 
where he received a lesson of another sort. 
To his surprise he found Miss Engle there, 


sobbing as though ,her, heart was. broken. 
He scarcely knew what course to pursue, 
but at length said, gently: 

** Miss Engle, it grieves me to see you so 
troubled—cannot I help you in some way?” 

‘*No,”’ she answered, coldly, ‘‘ you have 
disregarded the request I made of you when 
you met me before—”’ 

‘‘Allow me to clear myself of one charge 
which I see you are ready to make against 
me. I plead guilty to your accusation, and 
throw myself upon your mercy; but it was 
Miss Lindsey and not I who proposed your 
playing to-day; and she does not know (un- 
less through the children) that I ever met 
you before.’’ 

**T am glad to know this,’’ she said, seem- 
ing ina measure comforted, “ but it will 
not do for any one to see us together here, 
especially as I have been crying;.so I will 
bid you good evening.” 

Chang walked away, perplexed, dissatis- 
fied. It seemed like a sort of persecution 
to persist in seeing Miss Engle, and yet he 
was very sure he loved her as he had never 
loved before. Perhaps, if his parents could 
only know her worth, they would not object 
to receive her as a daughter, though this 
seemed almost impossible, Commencement 
was drawing near, he was to graduate and 
leave the town forever, except for an occa- 
sional visit, and these, he knew, would be 
few and far between. His father had his 
own especial plans for Chang’s future, his 
mother hers; and as these would not be 
likely to conflict in any great degree, in all 
probability they would be carried out in a 
measure, at least, 

The days passed; he saw Miss Engle al- 
most always when he visited at Colonel 
Lindsey’s, and she was required to play 
often for him. Belle being fond of sitting 
with Chang to listen, there was always such 
a soft light in his eyes, and he was so gen- 
tle for a long time afterwards, in voice and 
manner. Sometimes he met Miss Engle as 
if by accident when she was walking in the 
garden, and he managed to be polite with- 
out making love to her, and so she ceased 
to regard him with suspicion. 

About a week before commencement a 
dashing young gentleman came up from 
New York; he was an elder brother of one 
of Chang’s classmates, and he fell desper- 
ately in love with Belle Lindsey at sight; 
and she, being inclined to favor the latest 
comer, began to lose her interest in Chang, 
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and transferred it to Mr. Wentworth, in the 
short space of two days. Chang did not 
discontinue his visits at the house, but 
seemed to come oftener than before; and as 
asort of balm for his wounded feelings, 
Belle would prevail upon Miss Engle to play 
for him, while she and Mr. Wentworth 
strolled about the garden walks. 

Once when Chang called at Colonel Lind- 
sey’s he seemed particularly sad. It was 
the day before commencement, his father 
and mother were to arrive in the early even- 
ing train; when the exercises were all over 
he was to return with them, and it was ut- 
terly impossible for him to think of leaving 
Miss Engle for a week, even. For once 
Belle was disengaged, and she received him 
in a sort of conscience-stricken way, for she 
fancied he was pining for her. Somehow 
(I think Chang introduced the subject), the 
conversation turned upon Miss Engle. 

** By the way,”’ Belle said, “* Miss Engle 
tells me she was born in Thirty-second Street 
in your city, between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues. Her father was a wealthy merchant 
at the time—”’ 

“How old is Miss Engle?’ inquired 
Chang, springing to his feet. 

think she is nineteen,’”? responded 
Miss Belle, looking up in surprise. 

**And I am twenty-four!” cried Chang, 
**it it the very, very same!’’ 

Belle was certain that nineteen and twen- 
ty-four were not the same, but she did not 
contradict him, for she thought he had gone 
mad. 

dear Mr. St. John!’ shecried; “ do 
you think I have trifled with your affections? 
If so, I will marry you in spite of my love 
for Mr Wentworth, though to be candid I’d 
rather not.”’ 

_““And to be candid Id rather you 
wouldn't,” returned Chang, more truthful 
than polite. ‘‘O Miss Belle, if you'll only 
help me I’]] call you an angel!”’ 

“What upon earth can I do?’ she asked 
in surprise. 

“Why, Miss Engle is my own dear little 
Eng—” 

“And you don’t really want to marry me 
at all?”’ 

**No more than your mother, my dear 
child!’ 

Belle gave him first one hand and then 
the other, and laughed as though she was 
demented. 

** And you do want to marry Miss Engle?” 
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I do.”” 

“You sly wretch! I don’t think I was 
ever so glad of anything in all my life before, 
See here!’ and she drew a diamond from 
her pocket and slipped it on her finger. 
“That is mine since last night, and I—”’ 

youare Mr. Wentworth’s,’”’ prompt- 
ed Chang. 

“Yes, Now what can Ido? Ah, I see, 
your parents are in the way. Do you know, 
mamma is wonderful for finding out things? 
She says your father wants you to marry 
one woman, and your mother has set her 
heart on your marrying another,and neither 
is I. So she is all right as far as Mr. Went- 
worth is concerned—I mean mamma is, 
Now you must invite your father and moth- 
er here this very evening, mamma will send 
especial word, and Miss Engie must appear 
in the parlor, not asa governess, but my 
dearfriend. Ofcourse she will play, and—”’ 

** You are very good, but it wouldn’t do 
to deceive my parents about her position, I 
know she would object to that.” 

** Now hush! if I am to help you, you are 
todo as I say. We wont deceive them at 
all. They shall meet Miss Engle as my 
friend, and form an unbiassed opinion of 
her at first. When commencement is over, 
tell them all about it, and depend upon it 
they will come round.” 

“But do you think Miss Engle will ac- 
cept me?” 

* Tt is as well to take that into considera- 
tion,” laughed Belle. ‘‘She wont unless 
she loves you—depend upon that. I'll send 
her down to play for you in a moment, and 
you had better find out whether she will or 
not.” 

Belle ran up to look for Miss Engle, but 
she was not to be tound; so Chang, saying 
he would search for her in the garden, went 
out. He was not long in finding her in the 
very spot where he met her first; and for 
the second time in his life, without other 
preface, he cried out: 

“‘O my dear little Eng!’ and folded her 
close in his arms and kissed her. 

Eng was slightly surprised, but she did 
not shrink from his embrace. 

*“* Why didn’t you tell me at first who you 
were?” he asked tenderly, but half reproach- 
fully. 

** Because I thought—”’ 

Well, darling!’ 

Her face was crimson and her lips un- 
steady, but she went bravely on. 
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“ T thought if you—if I really was your 
Eng, you would find it out at last.” 

** And I had to be told, after all,” he said, 
with arueful frankness. ‘ But I loved you 
from the first because you were like my 
Eng of old, and I have never ceased to re- 
gret that I lost you, orto fail to look for 
you at every opportunity; you will believe 
this—wont you, little Eng?’’ 

Of course she believed it; and before 
Chang left, all was arranged. Belle was 
consulted, and she kissed Eng in an impet- 
uous way which was very trying to Chang, 
and sent him off to meet his parents, and 
bring them back with him in the evening. 

It was a trying ordeal for Eng that night, 
to meet Chang and his father and mother, 
all at one time, and to play divinely, and to 
be her own charming little self in every- 
thing; but somehow she managed to do it, 
mostly because it was quite natural for her 
to be charming in everything. Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Jobn thought her exceedingly pret- 
ty and accomplished, and yet poor Chang 
had a stormy time at the hotel with them 
when the visit was over, and he announced 
his desire to make her his wife. His father 
and mother made known their separate 
plans for his future marriage, but declined 


to compromise upon Miss Engle. But when 
Chang, at last, with tears in his eyes said: 

“O mother! she is my own dear little 
Eng that I loved so when a child!’ Mrs. 
St. John’s heart relented. She reviewed 
with him the days of his tender boyish pas- 
sion, and her husband, though he was a 
banker and did business in Wall Street, took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his eyes 
suspiciously; said he believed it was a gen- 
uine case of love, and, since the boy wished 
her for his wife, it made no difference if she 
was penniless, they had enough for both. 

Next morning Eng moved uneasily about 
the house; Chang was to steal one early 
moment to tell her whether he had been 
successful or not in obtaining his parents’ 
consent; but when he rushed in and caught 
both her hands in his, and looked into her 
face with eyes that were clear and smiling, 
she was quite content, before he spoke one 
word. 

‘*They know all, and they have cheerfully 
consented, my darling,’ he said, holding 
her close, close in his arms. ‘‘So we shall 
not be divided, after all. We are to be mar- 
ried next winter, if you are willing; and all 
your life long—if mine is spared—you shall 
be my own dear little Eng!” 


DEBORAH DRAKE’S GHOST STORY. 


BY H. W. WEBSTER. 


you believe in ghosts, Miss Drake?”’ 
asked Corporal Scott, looking up from the 
paper he was reading, as I passed by his 
bed, sundry phials in one hand and a tea- 
spoon in the other. 

“No,” said I, hurrying on, and giving 
the corporal or his question hardly a glance, 
with either physical or mental eye. But 
that night, when I retired to that end of the 
barrack called Nurses’ Quarters, Conscience 
sounded a blast in my ear, somewhat after 
this fashion: 

“How dared you, Deborah Drake, to tell 
such a lie as you told Corporal Scott to- 
day?” 

** But,’? began Common Sense and Will, 
both at once, “I cannot and will not believe 
any such antiquated nonsense,” 

**'You know you do believe in immaterial 
presence and communications—(and what’s 
the difference, pray?)—and that to their 
agencies you owe your present happiness 


and immunity from cares that weighed you 
almost to the earth during your youth and 
early womanhood; and, in denying it, you 
are not only guilty of untruth, but of in- 
gratitude also;’ and forthwith Conscience 
began scourging me with that flail she 
carries about, wherewith to thresh repent- 
ance out of our sinful husks, 

* O,” cried I, fervently, ‘‘I believe!’ 

said Conscience, deliberately 
folding up her instrument of torture, “I 
let you off until you shall have had suffi- 
cient time to make public recantation; if 
not made by that gime—” and she bran- 
dished her flail, as a significant conclusion 
of her sentence. 

Here followeth my confession of faith: 

I believe in immaterial influences, I be- 
lieve that at times they are so powerful that 
not only the influence, but the agency, is 
perceptible to us. I believe there is, in al- 
most every person’s life, a time when he 
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has had some experience of what are gener- 
ally termed ‘‘ supernatural manifestations.” 
What these “immaterial agencies’’ are, I 
am not going to undertake to explain; 
though I’ve no doubt I could do it, just as 
unsatisfactorily as everybody else does—dis- 
embodied spirits—clairvoyance—electricity 
—humbug. 

Perhaps, however, you will listen a mo- 
ment to a fanciful conjecture of mine. I 
have thought, sometimes, that in ourselves 
(made, we are told, in the image of the In- 
finite) we held unwittingly all knowledge, 
as water may hold in its crystal clasp, un- 
seen, some high-colored element, and that 
Study, labor, surrounding circumstances or 
peculiar physical condition, acting upon us, 
as a re-agent upon the solution threw down 
the precipitate that we call consciousness. 
The circumstances that made me acquainted 
with my ghostly visitors I cannot explain, 
without going somewhat into my personal 
history. 

My father was a clergyman in the narrow- 
est lane of the Narrow Church. He was 
born, educated and settled among the Green 
Mountains. There he married; there I was 
born, and there my mother died. Then, I 
know not whether by the silent teachings 
of the everlasting hills, or the influence an 
earthly love made spiritual, he found the 
lane too narrow for him to walk in, and so 
he had to seek another path. He moved to 
Massachusetis, and there, when I was about 
ten years old, he married again, and in pro- 
cess of time, a son, and then another daugh- 
ter, were born to him. 

Of course, our names were all taken from 
the Bible. I only wonder they did not bap- 
tize me Jochebed or Haggith, for of all 
methods of mortifying the flesh, patent 
among the Narrow-laners, that of thus scrap- 
ing people under lingual graters always 
seemed to me must be the most effectual. 
However, as father grew more liberal in his 
ideas, his taste improved somewhat in re- 
gard to names, or else his conscience allowed 
him greater latitude in the selection. I 
think his first visible descent from grace 
was the softening and shortening of mine 
into the rather doubtful diminutive, Dora, 
My brother’s name was not a remarkable 
improvement on mine, for he was called 
Eutychus. Eutychus Drake! Think of 
that! Doesn’t it sound like a scientific 
name for some newly-discovered species of 
water-fowl? 


My little sister bore the sweet name Mir- 
iam. When I was nearly seventeen, my 
stepmother died, and the care of two little 
children devolved upon me, in addition to 
the burden of sorrow I bore for the loss of 
one who had been a truefriend tome. And 
all this among strangers; for my father had 
just been settled over a church in New Bed- 
ford. But father’s sorrow was too great for 
him to bear—his voice grew weaker, his 
gaze more abstracted, and he leaned heavily 
on me, as we walked to church, till one 
morning I lifted up my little brother and 
sister to stroke his soft silver hair, and kiss 
his white face, through the open coffin-lid. 
Then a girl of eighteen, with two helpless 
little children, turned away to seek her for- 
tune and theirs in the wide, wide world. 

When the funeral expenses were paid, I 
took an inventory of my earthly possessions, 
of which the following is a nearly correct 
schedule: 


One boy, aged 6 

“ girl, “ g 

Health, x 

(x representing a very small quantity.) 
Hope & energy, y 

(representing an infinite quantity.) 
A lot of old furniture, $100.00 
Cash, 17.00 


I stored my furniture, carried my little 
ones to the Orphan’s Home, where I paid 
two dollars per week for their board, and 
went to work in the factory. The fact con- 
tained in that last clause was a very bitter 
one to me then, for I had a horror of factory 
life. I had taught some; but it was mid- 
winter, and I could not obtain a situation 
before the summer schools commenced. In 
the meantime we could not starve. But 
this life of toil and exposure was not with- 
out advantage to me, for exercise and the 
open air had a magical effect on my health, 
and I grew strong, and a stranger to all 
aches and pains. Every Sunday was a joy- 
ful day for us all; for then I went to see my 
darlings, no matter how fearfully the wind 
blew from off the cove, whistling through 
the tall scaffolds of the salt-works, beating 
great dashes of spray in my face. 

Down on Cape Cod is an Indian reserva- 
tion, where the last remnants of the Marsh- 
pee tribe are gathered, There, amid the 
dreary stretch of sand and lonely pines, is a 
spot fair and fertile, like an oasis in the 
desert; a clear bright stream runs through 
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it, and here and there, climbing over hills 
covered 


‘By forests which have known no other 
change 

For ages, than the budding and the fall 

Of leaves,” 


one may drop suddenly into a little valley, 
in whose deep bosom, securely cradled from 
the storms, lies a lovely lake. Here and 
there, perched in the most lonely and inac- 
cessible places, as far from each other as 
possible, in little frame cottages, dwell the 
meek, sad-eyed descendants of the fierce 
Pocknets and Ataquins, who used to startle 
with their war-whoops the early settlers in 
the neighboring towns. 

** What has this to do with my story?” 

1 went down there to teach their public 
school, for my board, and a certain number 
of dollars per week, and took my babies 
with me. There they were with me all the 
time—in school hours, on the little benches 
in front of me, and after school, in summer 
I played with them, or walked along the 
shore of ‘‘ John’s Pond,’’ whose blue water, 
thickly set with lilies, looked like another 
firmament besprinkled with stars. In win- 
ter I popped ”’ corn, or initiated them into 
the mysteries of ‘‘ cat’s-cradle,’’ and tucked 
them in their little bed under the roof, 
where the pattering of the rain seemed to 
constantly remind us of our indoor comfort, 
and then sat down to my sewing, with as 
complete a sense of contentment and happi- 
ness as ever falls to our earthly lot, I believe. 

To be sure, I was often lonely, and some- 
times my desire for reading toox hold of 
me like an intolerable thirst; but some one, 
I never knew who, sent me Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and when I could live no longer with- 
out sight of a white face, I walked over to 
see the free-hearted, jovial people at Wa- 
quoit, a little fishing hamlet, three miles 
distant, where the waves from the open 
ocean broke over the harbor’s sandy bar, 
with a murmur as mournful and musical 
as its own name. 

I remained there about eighteen months, 
for I could live there. The leaders of Marsh- 
pee fashion are not arbitrary, and one can 
wear seven or seventeen patches on her 
dress, without losing caste; and the one dol- 
lar per week that remained, after the chil- 
dren’s board was paid, made us quite com- 
fortable as to calico and little shoes. 

I was not unmindful of the many favors 
15 
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and kind deeds we received from our dusky 
friends; yet an Indian settlement is not ex- 
actly the place where one would choose to 
bring up children, so I went back to New 
Bedford. I hired two rooms, in a pleasant 
house on Acushnet Heights, whose win- 
dows, looking to the south, gave us a view 
of the harbor—the shipping—the long bridge 
leading over to Fair Haven, and its white 
cottages shining through the trees. When 
the sun set, we could see the highlands on 
the Cape, lying purple in its light across 
Buzzard’s Bay; and Miriam used to fall 
asleep counting the revolutions of Gay Head 
light, winking like a great eye in the dis- 
tant horizoz, , 

I taught music, gave lessons in fancy 
work; like Mr. Matthew Pocket, I ‘read 
with those who had lacked opportunities or 
neglected them, and refurbished divers 
others for special occasions,’ looked after 
the accounts of sailors’ wives, and wrote let- 
ters for those who could not do it for them- 
selves, 

In every person’s memory, I suppose 
there is a certain period of life that stands 
out in relief against the checkered back- 
ground of his other days, to which he looks 
back tenderly, perhaps half regretfully, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I was so happy then!’’ With one, it 
is childhood, with another, schooldays; 
with yet another, the springtime of love 
which quickened every pulse of my being. 
With me, those days of toil at New Bedford 
seem now the golden ones of my life. I find 
myself ever looking back as to the dearest 
picture in memory, to the long lonely walks 
up the county road, after an evening lesson, 
perhaps in storm and darkness, when I 
watched, growing uearer and nearer, the 
windows of our chamber, where the light, 
shining through petunias and heliotropes, 
showed little heads, with chubby hands on 
each side, shading away the light, that eager 
eyes might peep out into the gloom to find 
me, 

Year after year went by, and my children 
grew up bright and healthy. Yute was iu 
the high school, and Miriam attended the 
academy. We lived plainly, and I econo- 
mized to the last cent in my own expenses, 
that I might dress them so that they should 
not feel inferior to their companions; and I 
was happy. To be sure, Yute played truant 
sometimes, broke the neighbors’ windows 
playing ball, stoned their tabby-cats, tore 
his clothes, broke his slates and lost his 
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grammars—came home with his eyes black- 
ened in some desperate schoolboy encoun- 
ter, and ran himself in all manner of perils 
by fire and water; but he was generous and 
affectionate, industrious and ambitious, al- 
ways thoughtful of me, and never refusing 
to take any part of what boys contemptu- 
ously call “‘ woman’s work,’’ when he could 
lighten my burden. And though Miriam 
often tried me as only mothers, who have 
daughters anywhere from ten to fourteen 
can understand, she grew a helpful little 
housewife, and cheered me with her daily 
unfolding loveliness. 

One night, when I came home, I found 
Yute looking quite grave, and, as I opeued 
the closet door to hang away my shawl and 
bonnet, I saw on a shelf all his schoolbooks 
in a row. 

“Why, Yute!’ I exclaimed. 
are all your books at home for?’ 

He put his arms around me, pulled me 
down ina chair, and, drawing my head back, 
kissed my forehead, and said: 

“Tt means, dear old sis, that I’ve left 
schoo: ” 

“Leftschool! Whatfor? Odear!”’ And 
visions of expulsion and public disgrace 
flashed before my eyes. 

**)’ve taken a place in a store. Reason 
why? I’ve got too old to be a gentleman at 
large and you slaving about all the time for 
me; so you needn’t shake your dear old 
head, and lookso sorry. I’m going to earn 
something myself now.”’ 

“Tf I might be so bold, Mr. Eutychus 
Drake, how much salary do you get?” 

** Sixty dollars.” 

‘Sixty dollars!’ cried I, with mingled 
contempt and indignation. 
dollars, in comparison with your next year’s 
schooling?” 

“Sixty dollars is no small sum, when you 
have to earn it, Dora; and if I do nicely, I 
shall have double next year.”’ 

“Next year, too?” 

“Yes, and every other year.” 

“But where is your education, and all 
your fine future gone?” 

“* Well, I know—I've thought it all over. 
Don’t let’s talk about it, Dora. I'd rather 
shovel on the railroad, than have you work 
so year after year—”’ And here his disap- 
pointment got the upper hand of his philos- 
ophy and his pride, and a great gulp behind 
me made me turn round, and I caught Mr. 
Eutychus Drake, At. 14, crying like a baby. 
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However, I did not undertake to argue 
the matter with him, knowing by experi- 
ence that he was as stubborn in his deter- 
mination as any mule. I went to bed in no 
enviable state of mind,and lay awake half the 
night, planning to circumvent this new freak. 

“Yute,” said I, next morning, turning 
suddenly to him, as I was getting breakfast, 
knife in one hand, and loaf in the other, as 
if my forthcoming proposition were an im- 
mediate inspiration, “if Icould get sixty 
dollars next year, without working for it, 
would you go to school?” 

“If you could get Aladdin’s lamp, sis, I’d 
go to school as long as you’d wish, and to 
college, beside.’ 

“**A penny saved is a penny earned,’ isn’t 
it?” was my next highly original proposition. 

“ Why—yes—but—” And Yute looked 
at the furniture and the breakfast, at me, 
and then at a long darn on his jacket-sleeve, 
with most provoking significance, 

**O, not so, you simpleton!” said I, half 
angrily; ‘‘ but if we could save our rent and 
fuel—”’ 

Yute pretended to read from the paper in 
his hand: 


“* Apartments to let. Inquire 

” 
5 an @ or concentrat 

“Now quit that nonsense, will you? for 
I’m in earnest. You know the old stone 
house on Pleasant Street, that has been 
vacant ever since we’ve lived here? One 
can have rent and fuel, if they will live 
there.”’ 

“That’s splendid,” said Miriam; “ such 
a great yard and lots of big empty rooms to 
play in! Can’t I have a party my birthday, 
Dora?’ 

“Regular old sepulchre,” said Yute; 
“damp and mouldy, I’ll bet—haunted, into 
the bargain, they say.’ 

**Pshaw! Any house that stands vacant 
a year, always gets that name, They'd say 
Aunt Prudie Francis’s henhouse was haunt- 
ed, if there should be a twelve-months’ hia- 
tus in the cackling there.” 

**Can you get it 

** Will you go to school this year, if I can?” 

“Yes. But Dora, the next year will be 


just the same, and I shall feel just as bad to 
leave.” 

“I guess Providence will provide,” said 
Miriam, decidedly, with a mouth half full 
of bread and butter. 
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One month later we were comfortably 
settled in the south wing of the old house, 
Iought to have premised that this same 
house belonged to the heirs of a famous old 
Captain Clymer, who used to sail out of 
New Bedford, in the latter part of the last 
century. His voyages were always success- 
ful, and in those days, when the captain’s 
was the lion’s share in the whaling profits, 
it was no wonder that he grew rich rapidly, 
adding ship to ship, and real estate to real 
estate, until he was called the wealthiest 
man in town. After his last voyage he 
built this house—a great granite pile of four 
stories, with long three-storied wings ex- 
tending north and south. Here, among the 
wonders he had gathered from every land, 
he sat down to enjoy himself with his chil- 
dren and the guests with whom he filled 
his chambers. But one night the messen- 
ger, who, soon or late, comes to us all, 
came unexpectedly, and summoned him to 
appear before his Owner, to settle the ac- 
count of his life-voyage. No will could be 
found, although his lawyer testified to mak- 
ing one, and two of his friends to witness- 
ing it. The estate had never been settled, 
and the state of feeling between the heirs 
was as amicable as such a condition of 
affairs usually produces, 

The house, with its curious furnishings, 
stood for years without a tenant, and one 
and another of its treasures had been picked 
away by the descendants, till only a few 
massive pieces of furniture, that it gave one 
the backache to look at, and the portraits of 
the old captain and his wife, painted on 
panels in the large drawing-room, were left 
to tell of former glory. Then, when the 
heirs would have compromised matters suf- 
ficiently to rent it, no one would hire, for it 
was said that ghostly pedestrians had 
walked up and down its range of rooms so 
long, that they, claimed right of way, and 
would not be dislodged. 

We established ourselves very comfortably 
in the south wing, and Yute and Miriam 
greatly enjoyed chasing each other through 
the empty rooms, and running among the 
dusty barrels and chests in the attic. 

I may as well confess that I am something 
of a coward, though nobody believes it, be- 
cause I am ashamed to show it, and be- 
cause I have either self-control or curiosity 
enough, usually, to investigate whatever 
alarms me. The first few nights I slept in 
the Clymer house (if indeed I did sleep), I 
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lay like a great polype, with every tentacle 
extended to catch the slightest indication of 
a goblin invasion, nestled close to Miriam, 
and thanked my stars that I was not alone, 
But, as I heard none of the traditionary 
knockings, stampings, clanking of chains, or 
heart-rending groans, I soon gave up my 
vigils, and “‘ lay me down in peace tosleep.” 

** Don’t ery till you are out of the woods,’’ 
says the old adage, wisely. Four weeks 
from the day we moved, I worked unusually 
hard, went to bed early, and quickly dropped 
asleep, sleeping so soundly that I did not 
even hear Miriam come to bed. Some time 
in the night I heard a faint wail, and, look- 
ing toward the foot of the bed, I saw, in the 
narrow slip of moonlight shining through a 
crack in the shutter, a little naked infant. 
When I first opened my eyes it was crying, 
but as soon as I became fully conscious of 
its presence it began to spring, tossing its 
little arms and smiling. AsI looked at it 
closely, I saw that two faintly-defined hands 
supported it under its arms. It stretched 
out its hands te me, and retreated towards 
the door that led into the main part of the 
house. Then, as I did not follow, it began 
crying softly, then came back to the foot- 
board, there smiling and coaxing me to fol- 
low it, then retreating to the door, and 
weeping as before, when I would not. How 
many times this was repeated I cannot tell. 
Finally, Miriam turned, and threw her 
arms over me, muttering “‘ Dora,’’ and it 
vanished, nor did I see it again that night. 

One grows brave in the sunshine, and the 
next day I reasoned the mystery away very 
satisfactorily to myself. I was tired; I had 
eaten a hearty supper—there was nothing 
strange in my having bad dreams, from 
which Miriam’s touch had wakened me, 
All this was very fine while the daylight 
lasted, but darkness brought a fear of its 
repetition. And sure enough, it was re- 
peated that night, and many others, always 
after I had been asleep, so that in the morn- 
ing I could not decide whether it was a 
dream or a dreadful reality, nor could I, 
though I tried several times, keep awake 
the night through. 

We became accustomed to almost every- 
thing, and after several nights I ceased to 
feel any emotion save curiosity. Then one 
night I noticed that the hands supporting 
the child grew more distinct, so much so 
that I saw they were a man’s hands, small 
and delicate, but with the large joints and 
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full veins that mark the hand masculine. 
The next night I could see the arms, to 
which shirt-sleeves clung as if wet, and 
from them rolled drops of water that shone 
like brilliants as they fell towards the floor. 
Night by night the figure grew out of the 
gloom, as I have seen photographs develop 
from a dark background, till a young man, 
all dripping with water, and with rockweed 
and kelp tangled in his hair and clothes, 
stood before me. He also fell back to the 
door, beckoning to me most earnestly. Fi- 
nally, one night he spoke: 

*“Owont you come? It is all my fault, 
You are safe; ouly come.” 

But I still kept in bed, and by day kept 
My own counsel, and brought all the 
strength of my reason and will to bear 
against this strange phantasmagoria. But 
I grew pale and thin, and my head ached as 
though I were undergoing the torture of 
the iron crown. 

Next came the old lady, whose portrait 
still hung in the parlor. She was weeping; 
and wringing her hands, and pointing to 
the babe, she said, continually: 

**Once they were like that, and loved 
each other. O take pity on my distress, 
and come.”’ 

Icrept closer to my little sister, feeling 
that her innocence was my only safeguard. 

At last in stepped old Captain Clymer 
himself, in a “dread-naught” jacket, with 
aqueer old tarpaulin on his head, and in 
his right hand he carried a marline-spike. 
He looked at me a moment, and, making 
an authoritative gesture toward the door 
with his left hand, said, sharply: 

* Go aloft!’ 

And in and out he went, time after time, 
always with the same short order. Captain 
Clymer may have been the pink of polite- 
ness when in the flesh, but if so, his man- 
ners have sadly deteriorated since that last 
voyage of his across the Styx, for when he 
came the next night he shook his marline- 
spike at me, and said, in a tone gruff as a 
fierce nor’ wester: 

“Blast your figure-head! Why don’t 
you obey orders?” 

Now this roused at last a little temper in 
me, and I had no sooner arrived at that 
state of mind, the articulate interpretation 
of which is, “I wont,’’ than the phantom 
smiled sardonically, and glided through the 
door opening into our sitting-room—a course 
neither he nor his companions had taken 


before. A moment elapsed, and he returned, 
with the same wicked look on his face.. A 
cold hand was laid on my shoulder. I turned, 
and there stood Yute in the moonlight, as 
pale as his white nightshirt, his eyeballs 
dilated to their widest capacity, and cold 
drops breaking out all over his face and 
hands. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, though 
I knew only too well. 

*“T had such a terrible dream, Dora— 
and it don’t hardly seem like a dream, 
either.”” And he trembled in every limb. 
** Let me lie down by you?” 

I put my arms around him, and reassured 
him by saying that he had overtired himself 
skating, probably, or perhaps he had been 
sleeping in a position that affected his cir- 
culation; and he soon slept with his head 
on my arm, as calmly as Miriam on the 
other side. And, counting their full even 
respirations, I dropped asleep again, in spite 
of my dreadful experience. I woke witha 
start, and there stood the shadowy captain. 

* ¥es, it was I,”’ he said, answering my 
unspoken query; ‘‘and that one will be 
next,’’ pointing to Miriam, “if you don’t 
come along,”’ he said, winding up with an 
oath consigning my eyes to a place where it 
is said the thermometer never falls below 
zero. ‘*I tell you you wont be hurt,” he 
continued, after a pause, 

A thought arose in my mind as to the 
consequences if I did not obey. 

**You can’t stay here, if you don’t,” said 
the shade, with an oath. 

‘Will it be any better if I make the at- 
tempt, I wonder?”’ was the next thought. 

** Yes; I give you my word of honor asa 
ghost,” was the answer, though I had not 
spoken a word, ‘“‘that you shall hereafter 
sleep in peace if you will follow me.” 

I lay still, and thought of all the circum- 
stances that held me, like a fly in a spider’s 
web—how willful Yute was; how my health 
was failing; how poor we were, and how 
comfortable the sixty dollars thus gained 
made us—and perhaps, more than all, was 
an indefinable instinct, like an unrelenting 
fate, driving me to dare the worst—and I 
said, audibly: 

Yes.”’ 

‘*When?” said the shade 

To-morrow night.’ 

Now “yes”? is a very easy word to say, 
generally, but think of promising to follow 
a goblin through a lonely castle of a house, 
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in the weird hours of darkness, and you can 
imagine how every nerve and fibre in your 
mortal frame might quiver, and cold sweat 
trickle down your face and limbs, as it did 
on mine. My terror became so great that I 
lost my consciousness. When I came to 
myself I heard Miriam sobbing somewhere, 
and saw Yute bathing my head with ice- 
water, and turning up his face, with a ques- 
tioning anguish in it, to the doctor, our 
next door neighbor. He was discoursing to 
the student at his elbow in an undertone, 
somewhat after this manner: 

** Considerable cerebral disturbance, Phre- 
nitis to be apprehended — over-exertion, 
mental and physical — pulse— well —say— 
ninety-eight — Conium — depletion, unless 
better symptoms within twenty-four hours,” 
(To Yute)—*‘ See that your sister’s head is 
kept cool—bathe her feet in warm water, 
and apply mustard paste.’’ 

A kind neighbor came in, who comforted 
the children, and nursed me carefully, and 
though the band round my head seemed 
crushing in its clasp, I never lost sight of 
my surroundings, or the ordeal I was to 
pass through when the night came, I re- 
fused my neighbor’s offer to watch with me, 
and telling Yute to roll the sofa into my 
room, so that he and Miriam might be to- 
gether while I was away, I laid my head 
back on the pillow, and resigned myself to 
my fate. 

*T am ready,” said the captain, 

**So am 1; God help me!’’ I said, getting 
up, and mechanically putting on my slip- 
pers, wrapped a shaw] about me, and went 
out after my guide. 

The way grew light as we passed along, 
and, with an attention that would seem in- 
compatible with the deadly fear that pos- 
sessed me, I noticed each spot on the walls, 
and every crack and nailhead in the floor, 
while every breath I drew was a prayer. 
On we went, through the long hall, up the 
stairs, and turned, 

‘Another flight,’ said the captain, then 
gliding through the chambers, till he reached 
the extreme northern one, 

** Push aside those fireboards,”’ said he. 

I did so, and saw a little door I had never 
discovered. 

** Open that door.’’ 

I obeyed, and the light streamed in from 
behind us, and I saw a low unfinished loft, 
which proved to be that of the northern 
wing—the wings being one story less in 


height than the house itself—and there were 
three planks laid from,.the door to the 
further end, 

**Come!’’ said the ghost, getting down 
and crawling in on all fours, which was the 
only way of getting in. 

When we had reached the wall, he said: 

**Put your right hand under that side of 
the flooring and take out that box.” 

I took hold of it, and pulled with what 
little strength I had; my hand slipped, and 
I fell back against the sharp edge of a rafter. 
There was a whirling confusion, succeeded 
by utter darkness; then asensation of pain, 
and a warm bath poured down over my face 
and hands, which I was not long in deciding 
was my own blood, I tried to creep back to 
the door, butit seemed an interminable dis- 
tance, and I grew faint from loss of blood. 
I reached out and gathered a handful of the 
cobwebs I had noticed as we entered, and 
stanched its flow. The band around my 
head grew loose, and I sat patiently, resting, 
and waiting for the morning. 

I think I dozed; for when I heard my 
name called, and lifted my face from my 
knees, I saw the light glimmering through 
the low door, and heard voices approaching, 
which I recognized as belonging to Yute 
and the doctor. I made haste to crawl out 
of my den, and was just emerging as they 
entered the chamber. 

“Thank God!’ ejaculated Yute, with a 
great sob of relief; and then he burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

I have no doubt that I presented a comi- 
cal appearance, begrimed as I was with 
blood and dirt, my nightgown a moprag 
and my shawl a duster, my hair hanging 
over my eyes, and one slipper gone. 

**Ah, doctor,” cried I, haven’t I under- 
gone depletion with a vengeance?” 

I was really better; my headache was 
gone, and I only suffered from great pros- 
tration. Thatnight, undisturbed by dreams 
or apparitions, I slept calmly as an infant. 
The cause of this blessed exemption I leave 
as a question for discussion between the 
medical faculty and the spiritualists, 

The next day. was Sunday, and Miriam 
went to church, while Yute remained with 
me. 

**Yute,”’ I said, when we were alone, 
** will you do a favor for me ?”’ 

** Yes, to be sure, if it’s anything I can 
do.” 

**T want you to take the lantern, and go 
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to the further end of that place where I was, 
and put your hand under the right side of 
the floor, and get the box you will find 
there. You need not look so wild—I’m as 
sane as you are. See how cool my head is, 
and how calmly my pulse beats.”’ 

**But I don’t believe there is any box 
there, sis,” 

**T don’t know as there is, Yute; but I 
believe there is, and that it is very import- 
ant to somebody; and if you will go, it will 
be a great satisfaction to me, if nothing 
more.,”’ 

He consented to indulge me in what he 
thought a sick fancy, and soon returned, 
bringing the box. It was about eighteen 
inches in length, and ten in breadth, made 
from some very hard foreign wood, and had 
asliding cover. Yute brushed off the dust, 
pulled out the reluctant lid, and rested the 
open box on the arm of my rocking-chair, 
while I examined its contents. First, there 
was a little morocco case of instruments— 
forceps, knives, scissors and hooks—nearly 
eaten away by rust, and on the inside was 
written ‘‘Henry Clymer.” Then a some- 
thing—wrapped in an old piece of linen 
that dropped to pieces as we attempted to 
unroll it, and that something within was a 
baby’s skeleton, in an imperfect state. Then 
several bundles of letters, addressed to Cap- 
tain Philip Clymer, and lastly, the long- 
missing will. 

I told Yute the whole story, which he 
seemed to regard as fabulous, until I told 
him what he dreamed the night he was so 
much startled. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, with a prolonged 
whistle running through the whole gamut 
of astonishment. ‘‘I believe every word of 
Anne Ratcliffe’s stories now—and Monk 
Lewis and the Castle of Otranto into the 
bargain. But how did you keep it to your- 
self so long, or dare to go after the terrible 
thing? There! I don’t believe i:! What 
are you going to do with it?”’ 

“ That is the most sensible thing you’ve 
said. I’m going to notify the heirs that it 
is found.” 

Monday I wrote to the lawyer who man- 
aged the estate, and he summoned the heirs. 
Two lived in New Bedford, and one in 
Taunton, and children of immediate heirs 
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who were dead, came from Boston and 
New York. They all met in my sitting- 
room, where I told them my story, and 
gave them the box. The alarm lest some 
dreadful deed had been thus concealed was 
quickly dispelled by the oldest living broth- 
er, who was a physician. 

“Why, that is a case of dissecting instru- 
ments I lost when I was a student! Cousin 
Horace was a student with me, and we had 
that north chamber for our room, and one 
night we got a subject—this thing, I sup- 
pose. The next day we went down to Po- 
nagansett fishing, and Horace was drowned; 
and I never could find case or subject, 
which he had hidden, according to agree- 
ment, lest some of you children might get 
hold of it.’’ 

As may be imagined, I did not lack for 
either necessities or luxuries during my 
long convalescence, and when the weather 
grew warmer I enjoyed many aride to the 
** Head of the River,” and round the Point 
Road; and one night I was visited bya 
large “‘surprise party’’ of Clymers. There 
was much fun and feasting, and at the long 
table, improvised for the occasion in the 
drawing-room, I was still further “sur- 
prised’ by receiving a formal speech from 
Doctor Clymer, as rambling and inappro- 
priate as such speeches usually are; but the 
point of his discourse, and a very strong 
point it was, too, was the flourish whereby 
he deposited in my hands a little book, en- 
titled “‘ Deborah Drake in account with the 
New Bedford Institutions for Savings,” 
which declared that institution to be my 
debtor to the amount of five thousand dol- 
lars. That was five yearsago. Yute has been 
in college three years, and next July, when 
you read the commencement exercises of a 
certain university not far from Boston, you 
will probably find him masquerading in 
print (according to the time-honored custom 
of that institution) as Eutychus Anas. 
Miriam is at boarding-school in Norton. 

As for me—I had been so long accus- 
tomed to having some one to take care of, 
that when my children went away, I could 
not be contented at home, so I came to 
Washington to find happiness—where I 
know it can only be found—in a life of con- 
stant toil and usefulness, 
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A STAR-GAZING EXCURSION. 
BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


Tue grand astronomical event of 1874 
was the transit of Venus across the sun’s 
disc. At the preceding transit, in the last 
century, France took a leading part, and, 
on the recent occasion, was naturally anx- 
ious to maintain her scientific reputation. 
But the premature deaths of those eminent 
astronomers, MM. Delaunay and Laugier, 
together with the disastrous events of 
1870-1, raised considerable difficulties. En- 
terprise was shackled by a straitened bud- 
get. The commission, appointed to con- 
sider what France could do in this scientific 
rivalry of all civilized nations, could only 
decide on sending out four astronomical 
missions: two in the northern hemisphere, 
to Pekin and Yokohama; and two to the 
southern hemisphere, Campbell’s Island 
and St. Paul’s Island (the St. Paul’s in the 
eastern hemisphere, for there is another St. 


*Paul’s in the western hemisphere), This 


numerical inferiority was compensated by 
supplying the four missions with powerful 
instruments, and by appointing two auxil- 
iary missions, one at Noumea and the other 
in Cochin China. 

Astronomy has recently been complicated 
by a new mode of observation. Besides the 
direct study of the object observed, by 
watching it in the usual way through the 
telescope, photography has supplied the 
means of catching instantaneously and pre- 
serving the exact image of every phase of 
an astronomical phenomenon. M., Janssen, 
at the head of the expedition to Japan, took 
with him photographers and an instrument 
called a photographic revolver, which ren- 
dered great service by giving good proofs in 
the stations where the weather was favor- 
able. For the conclusions thence obtained, 
M. Janssen tells us we must wait. In an- 
other year we shall have complete cognizance 
of the results arrived at by all the missions, 
At present he only gives an account of the 
dangers and difficulties he had to surmount, 
mentioning to what extent his party’s com- 
bined observations were successful, After 
the first interior contact of the sun’s and 
the planet’s discs, two photographers, each 
at his instrument, took as many photographs 
as they possibly could; but the clouds in- 
terposed serious obstacles. Just before the 


second interior contact, the sky round the 
sun became almost providentially clear, 
which allowed the exact instant to be deter- 
mined with precision. The sky was clouded 
at the moment of the last exterior contact, 
which however is of slight importance. 
But it is not M. Janssen’s adventures 
that we will follow now. Our course is 
directed towards that lonely spot, so hard to 
reach and to set foot on, high up (or down) 
in the southern hemisphere, 

The great difficulties of navigation and of 
material installation on terra firma which it 
was foreseen would be encountered in the 
South Seas, induced the commission to con- 
fide that task to naval officers, even although 
they had no long experience in the use of 
large astronomical instruments. Com- 
mandant E. Mouchez, capitaine de vaisseau, 
of whose narrative this paper is asummary, 
was selected for the honor of conducting 
the expedition to St. Paul’s; an islet iso- 
lated in the midst of the vast basin of the 
Austral seas, the crater of a scarcely ex- 
tinct volcano, rising from the bottom of the 
ocean to nearly a thousand feet above the 
surface of the waters. 

St. Paul's is an absolutely sterile rock, 
uninhabitable, without potable water, with- 
out apparent vegetation, frequented only by 
troops of seals, by flocks of penguins, and 
other sea-fowl. Every year, during the 
three summer months, from December to 
April, afew Madagascar sailors from Re- 
union (Ile Bourbon) take up their quarters 
there, to salt and dry some fifty or sixty 
barrels of cod, which they catch round the 
island. The weather then is sometimes tol- 
erably calm; throughout the rest of the 
year the island is scarcely accessible. At 
every season gusts of wind and squalls are 
frequent. At the equinoxes they are con- 
tinuous, acquiring the violence of veritable 
storms; and this was the intended epoch of 
the expedition’s arrival there. 

That ocean, completely unbroken by land 
over a breadth of two thousand leagues be- 
tween Africa and Australia, rises and 
spreads its undulations at full liberty. Con- 
sequently the waves acquire dimensions 
unknown in other latitudes; and they 
break with violence all round this rock, 
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which is too small to afford sufficiently shel- 
tered anchorage. In these regions the sky 
is generally hidden or very cloudy during 
the windy season, from April to November; 
whilst thick mists take possession of vhe en- 
tire horizon during summer, when warm 
winds from the equator replace the polar 
winds, These particulars, partly obtained 
from Mr. R. Scott, the learned chief of the 
London meteorological service, and partly 
from the Reunion sailors, decidedly proved 
that the chances of a clear sky at St. Paul’s 
on the 9th of December were extremely 
small—eight or ten to a hundred at the very 
most, They were even smaller, according 
to the experience the mission was about to 
acquire. Such deplorable conditions of cli- 
mate, the difficulties of landing, and the 
probability of damage to the instruments, 
left, at the moment of quitting France, 
very little hope of ultimate success. But 
the perfectly isolated position of St. Paul’s 
in the middle of the Southern Ocean gave 
such value to the observations that might 
possibly be made there, as to render it ab- 
solutely indispensable that some one should 
attempt the enterprise, however uncertain 
the event might be. 

In the second week of Aucust, the party, 
passing through the Suez Canal, reached 
the Red Sea, which formerly took eight 
months’ dangerous and difficult navigation 
to arrive at, and which then was but little 
known, but is now one of the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares in the world. Con- 
sequently, old sailors never leave the canal 
Without feeling a combined sentiment of 
admiration and astonishment that so mod- 
est-looking a thread of water should have 
secured such grand results, with still grander 
consequences in the future. But the ex- 
treme rapidity of modern voyages obtained 
by fast steamers and divided isthmuses is 
not without its inconveniences for the trav- 


eller, whose temperament is not endowed. 


with sufficient elasticity. During the few 
days required to pass from the chilly cli- 
mates of Europe to the torrid heats of the 
Red Sea, the disturbed equilibrium of the 
vital functions has not time to reestablish 
itself. Sudden deaths, owing to inflamma- 
tory disease and cerebral congestions, are 
the frequent result. One of their young 
companions, prostrated without warning by 
aconstant heat of from 97 to 103 Fabr., 
could only be recalled to life by twenty-four 
hours’ application of ice to the head. It 


was doubtless to avoid these accidents that 
the old navigators adopted the custom of 
being bled before crossing the equator. 

At St, Denis (the port of the Ile Bour- 
bon) they found the government transport, 
the Dives, which was to carry them and 
their instruments to St. Paul’s. The cap- 
tain of the ship, as well as the fishermen 
who annually frequent the island, advised 
them to delay their departure a month, 
urging the impossibility, at that season, of 
approaching the rock and landing their 
bulky stores without damage. The sea 
then is much too rough and the wind too 
violent for safety. But as the delay might 
compromise the preliminaries of observa- 
tion, Commandant Mouchez, confident in 
his good luck and his firm resolution to do 
everything to succeed, started on the day 
appointed. 

A call was made at Mauritius, for the 
sake of trans-shipping instruments, which 
would have been hazardous to attempt in 
the bad roadstead of St. Denis. Advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity to visit 
Dr. Gill’s observatory, the astronomer in 
charge of the expedition sent out entirely 
at Lord Lindsay’s expense—a noble use of 
a large fortune, frequent, the commandant 
observes, in England, but less frequent, we 
may add, in France. The outlay this time 
was ill-requited; for the sun was hidden by 
clouds at Mauritius during a portion of 
Venus’s transit. 

On the evening of the 9th of September 
they left Mauritius for St. Paul’s. Their 
fortnight’s passage was slow, but they had 
fine weather until they approached the 
island. Even within twenty leagues of it, 
strong hopes were entertained of landing 
during one of the rare calms of the season; 
but the disturbing influence which islets 
isolated in the midst of the ocean always 
exercise on the surrounding atmosphere 
was felt as they drew nearer. On the 
morning of the 22d it blew a gale, with con- 
tinual showers of hail and rain; the hori- 
zon was completely shrouded in mist, the 
waves rose, threatening to drive them past 
the island without their seeingit. By skill- 
ful seamanship they managed at sunset to 
drop anchor about four hundred yards from 
the breach in the cliff by which the sea has 
made an irruption into the crater. 

Nothing can convey an idea of the sombre 
and savage aspect of the spot thus suddenly 
revealed to view, and which was to be their 
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dwelling-place. The evening was darken- 
ing fast. At a very short distance rose 
black perpendicular cliffs, from seven hun- 
dred to a thousand feet high, whose sharp 
peaks tore the clouds which drifted with 
extreme rapidity overhead. The wind, ac- 
companied by snow and hail, rushed in 
violent squalls into the basin of the crater, 
raising, as it eddied round it, columns of 
spray fifty or sixty feet high, resembling 
waterspouts, which the strangers at first 
took for an eruption of steam and water 
from the bottom, bursting from the bowels 
of the voleano. The Dives labored under 
these down-pouring gusts, lurching some- 
times to one side, sometimes to the other, 
and tugging at her anchor, although the 
proxim:ty of the shore rendered the sea tol- 
erably smooth. But, a few cables’ length 
from the ship, enormous. breakers were 
leaping and foaming; the horizon was in- 
dented with the notches characteristic of a 
heavy swell—so restricted was the space of 
calm water in which they had found a pre- 
carious shelter. A few seabirds, the only 
perceptible living creatures, astonished at 
the intruders’ presence, hovered around 
them almost within reach, as if inquiring 
by shrill screams what they wanted. 

A glimpse was caught, in the hollow in- 
terior of the crater, of ruined roofless huts 
and pieces of wreck, which augured badly 
for the future. In the midst of the narrow 
channel leading into this basin, the vast 
hulk of an English frigate, the Megera, 
almost completely high and dry, lay sur- 
rounded by numerous fragments, on which 
the sea broke as if they were a mass of 
rocks. After resisting the tempests of three 
or four years, it was about to disappear in 
the storm which was soon to vent its rage 
on the new arrivals, and render their position 
so critical. In short, the most fantastic 
conceptions of modern artists would fail to 
give an idea of the picture of desolation 
which lay before their eyes, And an anx- 
ious night only served to show more clearly 
the dangers and difficulties of their position. 
The only level spot where the installation 
of an observatory was possible was a beach 
of pebbles, the rounded vestiges of the rocky 
downfall which admitted the sea into the 
crater, and which was by no means sure 
not to be covered by the waves in stormy 
weather, This beach formed part of the 
edge of the basin, which is the bottom of a 
circular galf more than a thousand yards in 


diameter, with vertical walls three hundred 
yards high, to scale which without a rope- 
ladder seemed impossible. The whole brink 
of the basin is literally covered with the re- 
mains of wrecks. Sufficient firewood was 
therefore obtainable, but for boiling, at 
least, it was not wanted. 

The commandant visited the principal 
huts, to select those which could be most 
easily repaired. On approaching one of 
them he heard, with surprise, a strange con- 
fuscd noise, and suddenly found himself as- 
sailed at the door by a troop of kids (cabris), 
wild cats, rats aud mice, making their es- 
cape in all directions. Without further 
examination he thence concluded that this 
one was less ruined than the other hovels. 
He had it cleared immediately of its accu- 
mulated filth, to convert it, the very same 
day, into their principal lodging. 

It was the shipwrecked crew of the Me- 
gera, eight hundred men, who built those 
huts wherever they found sheltered nooks 
in the rocks; and, at the moment of their 
departure, effected doubtless very hastily, 
they must have abandoned considerable 
stores, which everywhere lay scattered 
about, The ground was covered with bar- 
rels and boxes still full of sundry articles; 
with masts, ropes, pulleys, household uten- 
sils, all sorts of furniture, small rowing- 
boats, and a strange medley of odds and 
ends. The sight of those objects, undeni- 
able witnesses of a great disaster, filled the 
astronomers’ hearts with pity, combined, 
nevertheless, with the satisfactory hope 
that the said objects, in spite of three years’ 
exposure to the open air, might supply the 
new arrivals with unexpected comforts, 
Some boxes, stowed away in one of the cab- 
ins, contained several hundred volumes, 
comprising the principal English, French 
and German philosophical works of the 
eighteenth century, treatises of theology, 
big folios on the canon law, and the Par- 
fait Notaire. For some years past rats 
seem to have been the only visitors of this 
library, so strangely composed fer fishers of 
cod or for sailors wrecked on an inhospit- 
able rock. 

The party found on the circumference of 
the crater numerous springs of hot water, 
in which in a few minutes they were able 
to cook the lobsters caught in great abun- 
dance amongst the neighboring rocks, In 
mauy spots the soil round their cabins was 
burning hot at a few inches’ depth. By 
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digging a yard and a half or acouple of 
yards deep the naturalists of the expedition 
found a temperature as high as 200 degrees 
Centigrade, the boiling point of water being 
100 degrees. They would therefore have 
found no difficulty in warming their huts 
and cooking their food had combustibles 
happened to run short. The only trace of 
vegetation perceptible was. a tough grass, 
resembling the “‘alpha”’ of Algeria, which 
barely sufficed to afford a little shelter to 
the numerous penguins established on the 
face of the cliff, six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 

No attempt appears to have been made 
by the expedition to follow Captain Cook’s 
example during his voyages of discovery, 
by endowing the island with natural produc- 
tions likely to be useful to strangers willing- 
ly or unwillingly landing on it. Seeds of 
the hardier and more succulent grasses and 
of antiscorbutic and maritime vegetables, 
as Scotch kale, parsley, dandelion, true sam- 
phire, sorrel and the garden cress, might at 
least have been sown and left to take their 
chance. Even innoxious weeds, as thistles, 
would furnish the commencement of a fu- 
ture stratum of vegetable mould. Fern 
spores, in so damp a climate, might find a 
congenial home amongst the rocks; whilst 
artificial hollows would prove useful recip- 
ients, at least at times, of the fresh water 
yielded by the clouds and mists. Vegeta- 
tion of the kinds possible under the circum- 
stances must precede the naturalization of 
serviceable animals. Those at present in- 
troduced and settled there may be regarded 
as mischievous rather than otherwise. Rats 
and mice are the almost inevitable introduc- 
tion of shipwrecks, A few pairs of rodent- 
eating owls or hawks might be the most ef- 
fectual means of keepingthemdown. Some 
carnivorous creature is wanted which will 
not injure the penguins or their young. 
The cats, as will be seen, are worse than 
useless. But the most destructive creatures 
in a spot which wants to acquire or retain 
its vegetation are goats, In St. Helena they 
annihilated many species of plants (most 
interesting, even if not valuable for their 
uses, because not found elsewhere), which 
are consequently extinct and lost to the 
world forever. In the Pyrenees, assisted 
by sheep and cattle, they have reduced vast 
tracts of once-wooded mountain to naked, 
sterile, burnt-up rock. 

At St. Paul’s those curious creatures, the 


penguins, the future companions and the 
greatest source of amusement to their 
learned visitors, were so tame and familiar 
that, in order to walk through their crowd- 
ed flocks, it was necessary to push them 
aside with feet and hands in order to avoid 
crushing them; and even then they did not 
make way without protesting. If the hu- 
man strangers sat down amongst them they 
allowed themselves to be taken up and 
caressed; after which they went on with 
their own private affairs as if nothing had 
happened, except the arrival of a few pen- 
guins themore, Extremely slow and heavy 
in their hopping mode of progression on 
land, perhaps it is their conscious inability 
to escape from danger which makes them 
apparently indifferent to it; for in the sea, 
where they are exceedingly agile, they 
would not allow themselves to be approached 
nearer than a hundred yards. At that 
epoch, they were occupied with sitting on 
their eggs. But through what inexplicable 
motive, with the great difficulty they have 
in walking, did they select for their hatch- 
ing-places the summits of cliffs, up which 
they must climb every day with infinite toil 
after their return from fishing, and where 
their young are especially exposed to the 
birds of prey that make the neighboring 
cliffs their home? The singular fact re- 
mains unexplained, no plausible reason hav- 
ing been discovered for it. 

After a rapid inspection of the ground, an 
attempt is made to land material; but the 
wind blows and whirls round the tunnel 
with such violence, that the men can hard- 
ly stand upright. One martyr to seasick- 
ness begs permission to sleep on shore in 
company with six fishermen brought from 
Reunion. The storm increases; the Dives 
breaks, one after another, three anchors out 
of the four she possessed, and is obliged to 
run before the wind. She returns, to the 
delight of the individual left on the island, 
and manages to land her stores under pre- 
carious and difficult circumstances. It 
would have been convenient and reassuring 
to keep her lying at anchor off St. Paul’s, 
but the loss necessitates her being sent to 
Reunion to procure other anchors, with or- 
ders to return in December, to carry away 
the mission after the completion of their 
tasks. 

At three in the afternoon, therefore, of 
the 4th of October, the Dives weighed her 
last remaining anchor, and disappeared be- 
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hind the projecting point of the island, leav- 
ing the party to their own resources. She 
started with the beginning of a storm of 
much the same violence and the same dura- 
tion as that which burst on them at their 
arrival, and rendered so difficult the first 
installation of absolutely necessary require- 
ments—huts to dwell in, a kitchen, an oven, 
and the distilling-machine to produce fresh 
water. Sudden squalls fell eddying from 
the tops of the cliffs, beating the half-built 
cabins with sledge-hammer blows, knock- 
ing in the roofs, scattering the materials, 
and compelling the workmen to begin again 
afresh. Hail and rain never ceased; but 
the brave sailors, instead of being discour- 
aged, only labored all the more manfully; 
perfect agreement reigned amongst all. 
They soon got their hands into the new em- 
ployment, resulting in a few days in a fairly 
comfortable and solid establishment, per- 
meable only to the heaviest rains accompa- 
nied by the strongest gales. It became, 
however, also the immediate refuge of all 
the rats, mice and wild cats on the island. 
Those animals, instead of making war on 
each other, lived together, unfortunately for 
their visitors, on the best of terms, feeding 
only on seabirds and their eggs, and making 
themselves at home in the new-built dwell- 
ings by tasting the provisions and gnawing 
the clothes. 

The naturalists built themselres a very 
complete habitation and laboratory with the 
wardrobes, boxes and furniture found 
among the wrecks. On the 15th they were 
able to begin in their researches and collec- 
tions. Theconstruction of the observatory, 
in the middle of the bank of pebbles spread 
at the foot of their encampment, took near- 
lyamonth. About the Ist of November 
their five principal instruments were set up 
in five different cabins; and observations, 
the study of the instruments, and prepara- 
tory trials immediately began. During the 
month of November squalls were less fre- 
quent; the approach of summer made itself 
felt; but there was no improvement in re- 
spect to astronomical work. The warm 
winds from the equator, which replaced the 
polar winds, produced intense and persist- 
ent fogs, even more adverse to observation 
than the variable skies of stormy weather, 
which were often clear for several hours. 

In general, from the bottom of their cra- 
ter they rarely perceived a bit of blue sky. 
Like all lofty islands isojated in mid-ocean, 
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the summits of St. Paul arrest the passing 
clouds and assist their formation; but this 
island presents a further peculiarity which 
is still more unfortunate for astronomers. 
The numerous hot-water springs which 
break out all round the basin keep up a con- 
stant evaporation, which, rising as if from 
the bottom of a caldron, is condensed into 
mists by contact with the cold external 
winds. In October, these are frequently 
dispersed by gales, whilst in the calms of 
summer they close the crater with a perma- 
nent lid, hiding the zenith even in the finest 
weather, and when the sun is shining bright- 
ly within a few hundred yards all round the 
island. 

These conditions threatened to be disas- 
trous for observers on the 9th of December. 
One sole hope sustained them, namely, the 
Madagascar fishermen’s belief in the moon’s 
favorable influence. They hold that there 
is always a short brightening up of the 
weather on the day of the new moon; and 
at the two previous lunations the singular 
fact had been remarked with great satisfac- 
tion, because this 9th of December was pre- 
cisely a new-moon day. Unfortunately, as 
the critical moment drew near, the weather 
got worse and worse. Onthe 6th, falling 
barometer, sky completely clouded. On the 
7th, high wind, rain and mist. On the 8.h, 
the eve of the transit, barometer still falling, 
torrential and incessant rain, sea rough; a 
fishing boat arrived the day before, broke 
her anchors and was driven out to sea; the 
whole island enveloped in haze so thick as 
to hide the opposite sides of the crater; im- 
possible to repeat the last general rehearsal 
of the observation with every individual at 
his post, so heavy and continual was the 
rain. Although all chance seems absolute- 
ly and irrevocably lost, the preparations are 
continued all the same, At midnight, two 
hundred and fifty Daguerreian plates are 
ready to be polished and sensitivized at the 
last moment. The party go to bed down- 
hearted, with the sky as black, the rain as 
heavy, and the barometer as low as ever. 
Despair is the prevailing sentiment, 

The Madagascar weather-rule scems on 
the point of refutation, when at three in the 
morning the wind suddenly shifts from 
northeast to northwest, producing a great 
improvement in the weather. The rain 
ceases; the dark veil which covered the sky 
is torn; big masses of mist and low-hanging 
clouds, driven by a fresh breeze, continually 
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cross the zenith, allowing frequent glimpses 
of the sky. The barometer rises just a 
trifle. At sunrise, they run to the instru- 
ments; the last preparations are quickly 


finished, and at 6.30, about half an hour be- 


fore the first contact, everybody is at his 
post, perfectly ready to play his part, which 
had been well defined and studied before- 
hand. 

The first contact, the least important of 
the four, was almost completely missed, i.e., 
not determined within forty or fifty seconds; 
but as Venus continued her progress on the 
sun the clouds became fewer and fewer, the 
sky more transparent, the images of exceed- 
ing sharpness. About a quarter of an hour 
after the first contact, when half the planet 
was still outside the sun, the whole disc of 
Venus was suddenly apparent, encircled by 
a pale halo brighter towards the sun than at 
the planet’s summit. Was it an illusion? 
The micrometer answered, No. This ap- 
pearance, as remarkable as unexpected, may 
be attributed partly to the solar atmosphere 
rendered visible by contrast, and partly to 
the atmosphereof Venus. The sky had be- 
come so pure after the tempest, and the 
aureole was so brilliant, that traces of this 
curious phenomenon are visible on the pho- 
tographs taken. 

The second contact was observed under 
good conditions. From half-past seven till 
eleven they followed Venus’s transit across 
the sun, which was very rarely obscured by 
clouds. The gusts of wind, however, which 
shook the equatorial, proved troublesome. 
Five hundred good photographs were taken 
in four hours. ‘The clear state of the sky 
was so exceptional that the third contact 
was impatiently awaited, lest rains and 
mists should return to spoil it. Had they 
been able, the astronomers would have hur- 
ried the planet’s progress; but as time and 
tide ‘wait for no man, so no man can hasten 
them, At three minutes past eleven the 
third contact was observed under as favor- 
able conditions asthe second. Success was 
assured; and it was time it should be, The 
clouds came on, more and more dense and 
crowded; and the fourth contact, of less 
consequence than the two preceding, was 
only with difficulty observed through the 
haze. At noon it was just possible to take 
the sun’s passage across the meridian to fix 
the time of their observations; but he was 
barely visible, anda few minutes afterwards 
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the pouring rain of the preceding night, ac- 
companied by fog, returned. The storm 
was not over, but had only lulled during 
the five hours of the planet’s transit. It 
lasted for thirty-six hours afterwards. The 
island had simply been in the centre of a 
cyclone. The rain had ceased an hour be- 
fore and recommenced a few minutes after 
the phenomenon. The Dives had returned 
the day before, and was therefore ready to 
take the observers away. 

During December the naturalists had gone 
to explore the Isle of Amsterdam, where 
thick fogs kept them prisoners for several 
successive days in the grotto which they 
had chosen for their domicile. Neverthe- 
less, the results of their excursion and the 
documents they brought back possess very 
high interest. The interior of this islet, so 
difficult of access, never having been visited 
by any scientific mission, they accomplished 
a veritable voyage of discovery. 

December was signalized by a curious 
final fact. After a high tide, they found 
stranded on the rocks a gigantic calmar (a 
species of cuttle-fish), whose body was more 
than five feet and its arms nearly twenty 
feet long. An enormous parrot’s beak, big 
round protruding eyes, and multiple arms 
covered with countless suckers, fully justi- 
fied the stories related of the hideous ani- 
mal. They would have liked to bring it 
home to France; but it would have taken a 
barrel of brandy to preserve it whole, and 
their stock did not permit such prodigality; 
so they were obliged to be satisfied with the 
monster’s photographs, and with dissecting 
its most interesting organs. 

On January 4th the observers went on 
board the Dives, after building a commem- 
orative pyramid of stone. Strangely enough, 
at the moment of quitting this desert island 
to return to the ways of civilization, no one 
could help bestowing a glance of regret on 
the spot they were never to behold again. 
A Robinson Crusoe life, in spite of its hard-. 
ships, seems endowed with some mysteri- 
ous attraction, especially when led in pleas- 
ant company. But the island seon disap- 
peared behind its curtain of tempests, and 
they were returning to give a joyful account 
of their uncertain object fully attained, 
Only they sometimes asked themselves 
whether they had not been the dupes of a 
flattering dream, instead of being favored 
by a marvellous reality. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SOTHERNE LETTER-BAG. 


‘‘ ERNESTINE,” said Mrs. Blair, to that 
talented damsel, during the course of the 
same day that Colonel Fleming had so sud- 
denly left Sotherne Court—‘‘ Ernestine, 
you are looking very pale.” 

** Thank you, madame, my health is quite 

“‘That makes no difference,’’ persisted 
her mistress, ‘* You are looking very pale, 
and I am not at all easy about you.” 

Here Mademoiselle Ernestine’s gifted na- 
ture asserted itself, and she perceived that 
it was her duty to be pale and ailing. 

‘Oui, madame, perhaps I am a little 
souffrante; I have had some aches in my 
head.”’ 

‘Exactly so, Ernestine; and it is plain 
that you do not get enough fresh air; you 
want exercise, my good girl—a walk every 
day.” 

**Madame is very kind—but I have not 
much time for a promenade.”’ 

“Not during the day, perhaps; and that 
brings me to what I wish to say: I should 
like you to take a good brisk walk in the 
morning before you call me.,”’ 

Madame!’ exclaimed poor Ernestine, 
with rather a blank face at the prospect of 
an earlier rise from her much-loved bed. 

**Don't interrupt me; it is dull I know 
for you to walk out so early without any 
companion or any object, but you might go 
along the high road; it is always dry that 
way; and then when you meet the postman 
you can come back, and if you like to take 
the bag from him, and bring it to me, to 
take my letters out, it will give you some 
little interest to go out for—and, Ernestine, 
you area good girl, and I am very pleased 
with you. Look here! I have put out that 
black silk mantle of mine for you; it will 
make you a nice jacket, and there is a bit 
of real lace on it, which I will give you 
too,’”’ 

“‘ How very amiable you are towards me, 
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madame!’’ exclaimed the delighted maiden, 
as she took up the silk mantle. 

“T am quite sure that an early walk will 
do you all the good in the world; there is 
nothing like the morning air.” 

‘Thank you, madame; and shall I begin 
to-morrow?”’ 

“Certainly, I should like to see some 
roses in your cheeks as soon as possible. 
Here, put some scent on this handkerchief, 
and give me my gold eyeglass—that is all I 
want just at present; you may go now.” 

Ernestine fully comprehended what was 
required of her. She carried off the silk 
mantle, which was almost new, and a very 
handsome present to give to a maid, and 
prepared herself honestly to fulfil her part 
of the bargain. 

She understood that Mrs, Blair wished to 
have the first sight of the letter-bag; and 
she probably guessed that it was her object 
to find out whether Miss Blair received any 
letters from the departed Colonel Fleming. 
Further than that, to do her justice, Ernes- 
tine’s suspicions did not go. 

It was the custom at Sotherne for the 
letters to be left at the lodge-gate about 
eight o’clock in the morning, by the walk- 
ing postman, whence they were daily 
fetched by James the footman. Higgs the 
butler was supposed to keep the key; and 
when the letter-bag arrived, it was his duty 
to open it, and distribute the servants’ let- 
ters to them, and then to lay the rest on the 
dining-room sideboard, save only Mrs. 
Blair's, which Ernestine always carried off 
to her mistress’s room. 

But Higgs, like many other good servants 
who have been long in their master’s confi- 
dence, was rather spoilt and lazy; he was 
fond of shirking as many of his lesser duties 
as he found he could, without detriment to 
his own dignity or his mistress’s interests, 
hand over to the rather meek-spirited foot- 
man. Amongst other little duties, that of 
opening the postbag, and distributing its 
contents, had of late years been completely 
entrusted to James. 
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The bag arrived just when Mr. Higgs was 
most comfortably enjoying his breakfast 

and his morning talk with Mrs. Pearse in 
the housekeeper’s room. Higgs was fat, 
and Higgs was also getting old and lazy; it 
was therefore considerably easier, simpler, 
and less troublesome to himself in every 
way to give up the key to James; and, as 
he fetched the bag from the lodge, to let 
him also open it and distribute the letters. 

Now, if there was one duty which James 
hated and detested above all other duties, 
it was that of fetching the postbag from the 
lodge. Every morning, wet or dry, fine or 
foul, he had to trudge out after “them 
dratted letters,’ as he elegantly expressed 
it; and as his own correspondence was of 
an exceedingly limited and most unexciting 
nature, being chiefly composed of bills for 
tobacco and beer from the village public 
house, and petitions for money from a 
drunken old mother whom filial duty com- 
manded him to support, he was not very 
much interested in its contents. 

These sentiments, being freely spoken 
and concisely expressed pretty frequently 
before his fellow-servants, were well known 
to Mrs. Blair’s French maid. 

She also knew—for trust a woman, above 
ill a Frenchwoman, to discover such mat- 
ters—that James was consumed with an ab- 
sorbing passion for herself. Acting upon 
the knowledge of these two facts, Ernestine 
set to work to make an unconscious instru- 
ment of her admirer. 

** Monsieur Jams,’”’ she said to him, with 
her sweetest smile, “‘do you not dislike 
very much to fetch the bag with the 
letters?” 

“Ay, that I do, mam’zell,” answered her 
Swain, earnestly; “it just takes me off 
when every one else is beginning their 
breakfasts, having to fetch them blessed 
letters; and if there’s one thing I can’t 
abear, it’s not being able to sit down com- 
fortable to my meals.’’ 

“Well, look at this, Jams—I will fetch it 
for you for a few days.” 

** You, mam’zell!’’ 

“But yes. I have given a dress to Mrs. 
White, the woman at the lodge, to make for 
me, and I wish to go and see how she does 
it every morning; and if you will give me 
the key, I will go fetch the bag at the same 
time.”’ 

“The key!’ repeated James, rather du- 
biously; ‘‘ well, I don’t know about that— 


I don’t know as I ought to give you the 
key.” 

*O yes, give me the key, for I expecta 
letter from a friend in Paris—what you call 
a@ lovere; but he is dying,’ she added, 
quickly, seeing that James looked as firm 
as adamant at the mention of a rival. 

“Ah, he’s dying! Are you sure of that?” 
he said, with a gleam on his face at the 
melancholy news. 

* But yes, he dies, and perhaps he leaves 
me some money.”’ 

‘Ah, ah!’ with a delighted grin. 

** Yes; and if he do, I can perhaps marry 
myself to one—whom I love much better.’’ 
And here Mademoiselle Ernestine glanced 
at her admirer with a most telling qwillade, 
and then looked coyly down at the corner 
of her apron. ‘‘So you see, Monsieur 
Jams, I am in impatience to see the letters; 
so please give me the key.” 

*“You mustn’t let out to Higgs, then,’”’ 
said the enraptured footman, clasping his 
beloved’s hands, ‘‘and you must give me a 
kiss,”’ 

“Tf you give me the key,’”’ said Ernestine, 
who had been prepared to use bribery and 
corruption. 

The kiss was submitted to, and Ernes- 
tine walked off triumphantly with the key 
in her pocket. 

**Qu’ils sont donc betes, ces hommes! Mon 
Dieu! qu’ils sont niais/’’ she muttered to 
herself, as she went up stairs; and it must 
be confessed that, as far as James was con- 
cerned, she had some cause for her sweeping 
condemnation of the male sex. 

The following morning Ernestine entered 
Mrs. Biair’s bedroom soon after eight 
o’clock, triumphantly bearing the letter-bag 
and the key. That she had previously 
opened it and carefully looked over the con- 
tents herself, and then locked it up again, 
was of course a proceeding to which, under 
the circumstances, she considered that she 
had a perfect right, but which she did not 
think it necessary to impart to her mistress. 

Mrs. Blair eagerly turned the key and 
tumbled out all the letters over the bed- 
clothes. 

But there was nothing whatever to re- 
ward her curiosity; her own letters were 
only bills, and there were three for Juliet— 
one from Mr. Bruce, one from Georgie Tra- 
vers (an answer probably to an invitation to 
lunch, which she knew Juliet to have sent 
her), and the third was either a bill ora 
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circular; there was certainly nothing from 
Colonel Fleming. She replaced all the let- 
ters, and Ernestine gravely took the bag 
from her hand, and carried it down stairs to 
James, who proceeded to distribute the con- 
tents as usual, and who was brought to ac- 
knowledge that it certainly made no differ- 
ence Who fetched it, and that he had much 
enjoyed eating his breakfast undisturbed. 
A second aud third morning, Ernestine, un- 
daunted by the wind and the rain, sallied 
forth wrapped in her waterproof cloak 
down to the lodge, and still there had been 
nothing to reward her energy nor to satisfy 
her mistress’s curiosity. Buton the fourth 
day, when the girl brought in the bag, she 
knew perfectly well, by a previous inspec- 
tion, that there was a letter from Colonel 
Fleming to Miss Blair inside it. Mrs. Blair 
saw it, and pounced upon it the instant she 
opened the bag; it was impossible to mis- 
take the large bold handwriting with which 
she was perfectly familiar, even had the 
‘crest and monogram on the seal been want- 
ing to make assurance doubly sure. 

She hastily slipped the letter under her 
pillow, waiting till Ernestine’s back was 
turned towards her whilst she was pulling 
‘up the blinds and arranging the window 
‘curtains, to do so; then taking out her own 
letters, she gave the bag back into her hand, 
and sent her away. 

The instant she was alone Mrs. Blair 
sprang out of bed, and, wrapping her dress- 
ing-gown around her, carried her prize to 
the light of the window. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter, and began hast- 
ily reading through all poor Hugh’s passion- 
ate love words. She had but just finished 
it when she heard Ernestine coming along 
the passage with her hot water. She had 
only time to tear the letter once across, and 
throw it hastily on to the fire, when the 
door opened. The envelop and one torn 
half fell on to the blazing coals, and were 
rapidly consumed; but the other half, un- 
seen by Mrs. Blair, fluttered aside, and 
slipped down behind the coal-scuttle, where 
it remained between that household article 
and the wainscot, completely hidden. 

“«T did not ring,” said Mrs. Blair, sharply, 
to Ernestine, for she was angry at hor un- 
timely entrance. 

est-ce pas, madame? Ah, I beg par- 
don, I heard a bell; it must have been Mad- 
emoiselle Blair’s bell; and I thought it was 
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yours. Will you wait, madame, or shall I 
bring you your bath, as the hot water is 
here?’’ 

Ernestine was not unmindful of the blaz- 
ing papers on the fire, upon which she kept 
one eye whilst she spoke. Her entrance, it 
is needless to say, was not in the very least 
accidental; but had been, on the contrary, 
very carefully planned by her from the mo- 
ment when she had ascertained that the 
letter for which her mistress was on the 
lookout had arrived. 

She set about her duties of dressing and 
waiting upon Mrs, Blair with alacrity, and 
it was whilst bustling actively about the 
room that she caught sight of a small corner 
of white paper sticking out Lehind the coal- 
scuttle, 

When Mrs. Blair had completed her dress- 
ing and left the room, Ernestine flew to the 
coal-scuttle, and triumphantly drew forth 
the torn half-sheet of Colonel Fleming’s 
letter. 

“Ah, mais c’est trop fort!’ she muttered, 
with a slight compunction for Juliet. “I 
would never have imagined she would have 
opened it and then burntit. Ah, but it is 
shameful to that pauvre demoiselle!”’ 

But, in spite of her compunctions, Er- 
nestine did her best to decipher the muti- 
lated letter, although, owing to her imper- 
fect education, and to its fragmentary con- 
dition, she was not able to make out as 
much of it as she would have liked. 

**T will keep him! he will be useful to me 
some day,’’ she said, to herself, as she care- 
fully folded it up and put it in her pocket. 
Then she carried it up stairs to her own 
room, and wrapping it in a piece of silver 
paper, locked it up in a little cedar-wood 
money-box, side by side with her last quar- 
ter’s wages, a packet of love-letters, chiefly 
in French, a withered bunch of violets, 
given har by Adolphe, her first love, who 
had gone for a soldier and died in Algeria, 
and a pair of pearl and gold earrings, her 
greatest treasures, which, being very hand- 
some, and having been presented to her by 
a French count, she was afraid to wear 
openly in the sterner moral atmosphere of 
an English family. 

Meanwhile Juliet was waiting and watch- 
ing day afte. day for that very letter, of 
which one-half lay up stairs in that box in 
the French lady’s-maid’s attic bedroom, and 

the other half was in ashes in Mrs. Blair’s 
fireplace. She was too proud to show her 
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anxiety; she would not send for the letters 
to her bedroom, but every day she got up a 
little sooner, and hurried down stairs to see 
what the morning’s post had brought her, 
every day to meet with a fresh disappoint- 
ment. 

At first she was so fullof hope, that when 
his letter did not come she hardly made 
herself unhappy; she felt so sure he would 
write to her, so certain that he would keep 
his word. But when day after day passed 
and brought her no word, no sign from him, 
her heart began to be very heavy. She 
read and reread the little note he had writ- 
ten to her before he left, and tried to com- 
fort herself afresh with the assurance of that 
letter which he had promised to write to 
her. It was impossible, she said to herself, 
that he could break his word! But she be- 
gan to get restless and impatient; she could 
settle to nothing; all her ordinary occupa- 
tions and duties became hateful to her; she 
could take no pleasure in any of them. 
She began to torment herself with all sorts 
of horrible conjectures. Could he be ill? 
she wondered; or, good heavens! had there 
been any railway accidents the last few 
days in which he might have been disabled, 
or possibly worse? and a hundred ghostly 
fancies and imaginations haunted her from 
morning till night. 

Every day she longed ardently for the 
next to come, and when the next day 
dawned, it brought her still nothing — 
nothing. 

Every one knows the miserable suspense 
of that watching and waiting for news that 
will not come, that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick. Juliet tried to call 
pride to her aid; but, although she said to 
herself, over and over again, that if he did 
not care, neither would she—that it was 
unworthy of her to waste tears and sighs 
on a man who could care for her so little as 
to leave her so heartlessly, that he could 
not be worth her love who treated her so 
cruelly—although she said these things to 
herself a hundred times a day, she found all 
such arguments singularly unavailing. 

Pride is very little help to a woman who 
really loves. 

And the days slipped away silently, swift- 
ly—uneventful days of misery—whilst she 
waited in vain for that letter that was never 
to come, and for the answer to which Hugh 
Fleming up in London was eating his heart 
out with longings that were all in vain. 
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At last there came a day when Juliet and 
her stepmother sat together in the drawing- 
room—the girl with her work in her hands 
and her thoughts far away, and the elder 
woman reading the Times—and the latter 
broke the long silence by saying, suddenly: 

** Did you not say the ‘ Sultana’ was the 
name of the ship Colonel Fleming was to go 
to India in, Juliet?’’ 

“Yes; I think that was the name he 
mentioned,’’ she answered, rather faintly; 
** what about her?” 

*O nothing,” replied her stepmother, 
unconcernedly; ‘only, I see that she has 
sailed, so I suppose he is gone. By the 
way, did he ever write to you again?” 

No answer. The room seemed to swim 
around her; a mist was before her eyes; she 
rose unsteadily, and began mechanically 
folding up her work. Like one in a night- 
mare she got herself out of the room, and 
staggered across the hall towards the stair- 
case, and then one of the housemaids, pass- 
ing along the corridor above, heard a heavy 
sound as of some one falling, and uttered a 
shriek of dismay at seeing her young mis- 
tress fall forward in a dead swoon in the 
hall below. 

Her cries of alarm speedily brought as- 
sistance, and Juliet was carried up to her 
own room and laid upon her bed, whilst a 
groom was immediately sent off by the 
frightened Higgs to summon Dr. Ramsden 
to the mistress of Sotherne. But Juliet 
was ill with a disease which it was beyond 
good Dr. Ramsden’s skill to prescribe for, 

When she recovered her senses after that 
short fainting fit, she came back to a state 
of misery and wretchedness compared to 
which the deathlike unconsciousness of her 
deep swoon had been a merciful condition. 

For nearly a fortnight the girl was almost 
beside herself with grief. She had not 
known till now how much, in spite of 
everything, hope had buoyed her up—how 
impossible, in the bottom of her heart, she 
bad thought it for Hugh to leave her. But 
now that he was indeed gone utterly beyond 
recall, an absolute despair took possession 
of her. She knew him too well to believe 
he would come back; he was dead to her. 
she felt—as much dead as if she had seen 
him in his coffin. In all the world that was 
before her, there would be no Hugh Flem- 
ing; others might fill her life or occupy her 
thoughts, but never again he who must 
ever, come what may, be first and dearest. 
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in her heart. Ah, that long blank of years 
that stretches out hopelessly, grayly, before 
some of us—how shal] we ever live through 
them! How long life seems to those who 
miss out of it the one face that can make it 
all too short! 

Juliet Blair had none of those qualities 
that go to make a heroic nature; she had 
little reserve or self-control; hers was not 
the character that could ‘“‘suffer and be 
still?’ she felt things too intensely, too 
acutely, for that calm suppression of all 
outward emotion which is the gift of colder 
natures, She spent hours locked up in her 
own room in paroxysms of tears, or sitting 
dry-eyed staring into the fire with a white, 
scared, miserable face. She would see no 
visitors, and could hardly be persuaded to 
touch any food; and, to all inquiries as to 
what ailed her, she answered wearily, ‘‘I 
am ill; let me alone—I am ill!” 

The sight of her stepmother, who had so 
calmly and lightly told her of Hugh Flem- 
ing’s departure, became absolutely hateful 
to her. Sometimes she wandered about the 
house, or sat silently for hours alone in the 
library, in his chair; with her face buried 
in her hands. One day sitting thus, and 
leaning her elbows on the writing-table, 
half unconsciously she pulled open one of 
the drawers in front of her. Some things 

of Colonel Fleming’s were still left inside: 
afew unimportant papers, a packet of en- 
velops stamped with his crest, a little ivory 
penholder she had often seen him use, and, 
right in the front, an old pair of dogskin 
gloves, molded and shaped to the form of 
his hands as if he had just pulled them off. 
Juliet’s fingers wandered over each and all 
with a loving touch! and then she remem- 
bered how once before she had found his 
things lying about, in this very room, when 
he was away, and how she had smoothed 

them and put them straight for him with 

reverent hands; only, then he had come 
back to her—but now, now!—with a wail 
of despair she burst into a passion of bitter 

tears. 

By-and-by she took out of the drawer all 
the dear relics of her lover—the gloves, the 
penholder, the envelops and papers—and 
carried them up stairs to her own room, 
and there, showering passionate kisses on 
each insensate object that had been his, she 
locked them up in her dressing-case, by the 
side of that short farewell note which was 
all of his that she could call her own. 

16 
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And they were a comfort to her. Hith- 
erto she had possessed nothing that had ‘be 
longed to Hugh Fleming, nor had she one 
single thing that he had given to her; and 
Juliet prized these things that she had 
found as her greatest treasures; for most 
women are insanely foolish over such relics 
of those they love. 

As the days passed away Juliet Blair 
gradually recovered her self-possession; as 
the sorrow sank deeper and deeper into her 
heart, so it left her outwardly calmer. She 
wept no more; it would seem, indeed, as if 
the fountain of her tears had run itself 
dry. 

By degrees she resumed her ordinary oc- 
cupations; she rode and drove out, and 
paid visits as she had been accustomed to 
do; and Mrs. Blair, who had watched her 
misery with a good many pangs of con- 
science, and some uneasiness as to the re- 
sult, breathed freely again, and congratu- 
lated herself upon having done quite the 
wisest and best thing for her stepdaughter’s 
welfare. 

**She has quite got over it—very soon she 
will have forgotten his existence!’ she said, 
to herself. 

But there was a change in Juliet which 
no one around her noticed, because none of 
those by whom she was surrounded loved 
her well enough to detect it. 

She was altered. The old brightness, the 
old impatience were almost gone; her cheek 
was a shade paler, her sweet lips had a sad- 
der droop; her step had lost something of 
its lightness, her eyes something of their 
fire; and to the end of her life these things 
never wholly came back to Juliet Blair. 

But Mrs, Blair saw nothing of all this. 
In her suffering, asin her joy, the girl was 
alone—utterly alone. 

Ernestine had discontinued her morning 
walks. Two days after the arrival and sub- 
sequent destruction of Colonel Fleming's 
letter, Mrs. Blair remarked to her maid that 
she looked so much better that there was 
no longer the necessity for that daily exer- 
cise which she had prescribed for her. 

So Ernestine gave back the key of the 
letter-bag to James. 

**Here, Monsieur Jams, is your key,”’ 
she said, shaking her head, mournfully; 
**he is dead!’’ in allusion to the French 
lover. 

“Dead is he?” cried James, eagerly; 
the money—have you heard?’ 
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“Alas?’ said Ernestine, ‘it is no use, 
my friend; the perfidious one has left it all 
to his cousin Annette.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT THE BROWN MARE DID. 


Soon after the departure of Colonel 
Fleming on his return voyage to India, a 
hard frost set in which stopped the hunting 
for a fortnight. 

During this fortnight Squire Travers was 
intensely miserable; he spent his days in 
alternately tapping the barometer, and going 
out to look at the weathercock. 

‘I think it’s half a point to the west of 
north, Georgie,” he would say, excitedly, 
coming in from these excursions of inspec- 
tion; ‘* just you come out and see.”? And 
Georgie would obediently throw a shawl 
over her head, and run out into the keen 
frosty air to stare up at the top of the 
house. 

**Well’’—doubtfully—* hardly, papa; and 
Iam afraid the smoke is very due north, 
and that is the safest guide.” 

** Not at all; the chimneys all want sweep- 
ing; that sends the smoke all ways at once. 
I stick to the weathercock — but you’re 
right; there isn’t much sign of its changing 
yet.” 

And then the squire would stroll discon- 
solately round to the stable, and go into 
every stall, and mutter grievous things be- 
low his breath as he gazed sorrowfully at 
each sleek-coated animal—dire words rela- 
tive to the process of “eating their heads 
off’’—that strange and mysterious feat 
which horses are supposed to accomplish in 
frosty weather. 

“*D’ye see any signs of its giving?” he 
would ask a dozen times of Davis, the stud 
groom, who followed him about from stall 
to stall, taking off the clothing from each 
idle hunter’s back. 

Davis, who was of asanguine disposition, 
would remove the everlasting straw from 
his mouth, and answer, cheerfully: 

**O bless you, yes, squire; it can’t last 
much longer. We shall have rain before 
night, most likely.”? And though these en- 
livening prophecies had not as yet been ful- 
filled, the squire pinned his faith to Davis, 
and derived much cdhsolation from his 
hopeful assurances. 

Georgie regretted the frost as well as her 


father, but not so keenly as she would once 
have done. A good deal of the pleasure 
had gone out of the girl’s life since Mr. 
Travers had so sternly banished Wattie El- 
lison from her side. She never thought of 
rebelling against his decision; in the long 
run she felt sure he was right. . But some- 
times she found it hard to bear. Her letters 
from Cis were a great comfort to her; from 
them she learnt that her lover was well, 
and that he thought of her, and that he 
was, as Cis said, ‘“‘ working hard;’’ and she, 
too, had her dreams of the fortune which 
his genius, in which she had unbounded 
faith, might some day achieve for her sake. 
Buoyed up by these hopes, she tried to bear 
her life cheerfully and patiently, and to be 
the same bright sympathizing companion 
to her father as she used to be; but it had 
become an effort to her, and the squire was 
dimly conscious of it. It made him irritable, 
and often sharp to her; her patient little 
face, with its somewhat sad smile, was a 
perpetual reproach tohim, He knew at the 
bottom of his heart that he had not behaved 
quite fairly or rightly to his favorite child; 
he did not want to be reminded of it. He 
wanted everything to be as it was before 
that unwelcome episode about Wattie had 
taken place; and yet, somehow, everything 
was different, and the squire did not like it. 

He had numberless little ways of trying 
to make up to her for his one great injus- 
tice. He took to making her endless pres- 
ents: first, there was the saddle; then a 
new hunting crop; then a set of gold horse- 
shoe studs; then a number of books he had 
heard her say she liked—almost every day 
something came down from town for Geor- 
gie; and she was very grateful tohim. She 
smiled, and kissed him, and tried to look as 
pleased as he expected her to be; but all 
the while she saw through it all perfectly. 

**Poor papa!’ she would say to herself, 
with a sigh, as she carried away his latest 
present; ‘‘poor papa! he wants to make it 
up to me.”’ 

Georgie’s hunting was, as ever, her 
greatest resource. It took her out of her- 
self; and the active exercise was good for 
her, and prevented her from moping; so 
that when it was stopped perforce by the 
frost, she was nearly as anxious for a thaw 
as her father. 

“It’s agood thing the brown mare has 
laid up just now; she couldn’t have chosen 
a better time,” said the squire, cheerily, in 
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family conclave oné evening, trying to de- 
rive comfort from the smallest causes under 
the untoward state of the weather. 

The brown mare, after she had been rid- 
den for the first time, liad caught a bad 
cold, which had prevented Georgie from 
using her since, for which she was not alto- 
gether sorry. Georgie was suspicious of 
the brown mare—there was not, when she 
was on her back, that complete understand- 
ing between the horse and his rider which 
it is thought should exist between the two 
‘to constitute a perfect mount. 

If Georgie wanted to go one way, the 
‘brown mare had a habit of wanting to go 
the other, and an unseemly struggle would 
-ensue, True she was good-looking and fast, 
and withal an undeniable fencer; but, in 
spite of all these good qualities, Georgie did 
not like her—she could not forget that 
\Wattie Ellison had warned her against her. 

When, therefore, the squire congratulated 
‘himself upon the mare's being laid up 
during the frost in preference to any other 
time, Georgie answered that she was sorry 
she didn’t go dead lame altogether. 

**T can’t imagine why you dislike her so,”’ 
said her father, testily. ‘‘ She’s avery nice 
mare. What’s wrong with her, I’d like to 
know?” 

“ Well, papa, I was told she had a bad 
character,” answered Georgie, looking 
down. 

**Who told you?” And then his daugh- 
ter turned very red, and was silent; and the 
squire knew perfectly well who it was that 
had told her. The discovery did not tend 
to improve the old man’s temper. 

**T will thank you not to go listening to 
tales against your father’s horses from every 
ignorant young upstart who thinks he can 
give an opinion on what he knows nothing 
about,” he said, angrily, and bounced out 
of the room, with a slam of the door behind 
‘him that made his wife jump and uttera 
little squeal like a shot rabbit; at which 
Flora laughed aloud behind her book of 
fairy tales. 

“Your father is so rough,’”’ said Mrs. 
‘Travers to her assembled daughters, 

Mary sympathizingly agreed with her 
mother, as she made a point of doing on 
every occasion, having no independent will 

or opinion of her own, and Georgie looked 
miserably into the fire, and said nothing. 

All the world was out of joint with poor 
Georgie just now; there was no comfort 
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for her anywhere. Everything was going 
wrong, with her parents, with Cis, and 
with herself—they were all at odds together, 
and there wasn’t even the hunting to fall 
back upon, she reflected, dismally! 

A few days later Mrs. Travers and Mary 
went away together for a visit to an uncle 
in Devonshire, and the squire was left with 
Georgie and the two little girls. 

_The weather was still frosty, and the old 
man still grumbled; but things were rather 
better between the father and daughter; 
the smaller-sized party, and the absence of 
the mother, who was always a firebrand in 
the family, and never a peacemaker, made 
the home circle brighterand happier. Dur- 
ing the last three days of that long frost 
Georgie was almost the gay light-hearted 
Georgie of old days; afterwards, when what 
was to come was all over, it comforted the 
squire to think that it had been so. 

It was during these three days that Geor- 
gie told her father that she thought Juliet 
Blair was beginning to regret having sent 
Cis away. 

**No! do you really think so?’’ he said, 
quite eagerly; for this was a scheme very 
near to his heart. 

**I do indeed, papa; for I never saw any 
one so altered as Juliet is—she looks so ill 
and out of spirits; and the other day, when 
I was lunching with her, she hardly spoke 
and ate nothing. She is evidently very far 
from happy.’’ 

It was strange that Georgie never once 
connected the sudden departure of Colonel 
Fleming with Juliet’s altered looks and 
spirits. But the Travers family had so long 
cousidered Cis as her lover that it did not 
readily ccecur to any of them that he might 
possibly have a rival. 

** Well, that would be good news, indeed,” 
said the squire. ‘Shall I write to him to 
come home?”’ 

“Well, no—not yet. If she is coming 
round to him, it will be because she misses 
him; and his absence is doing him more 
good than his being here could do; she asked 
after him, and seemed pleased to hear about 
him.” 

sure I’m glad to hearit. She’sa 
nice girl; it would be a great comfort to 
me if Cis married her. She would improve 
him wonderfully; perhaps, too, she might 
make him keep on the hounds when I am 
gone—she could do it, if any one could,” 
added the old man, with a half sigh. 
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We wont think of that yet, papa dear,’’ 
said Georgie, coming round behind him, 
and kissing the top of his bald head fondly 
as she used to do in old days. ‘I hope 
you will keep them yourself for many a 
long year.”’ 

The squire pressed his daughter’s hand 
for a minute, and then dropped it hurriedly, 
as if ashamed of his unwonted tenderness. 

Like most male Britons past middle life, 
he was not prone to give way to emotion; 
the only exhibition of feeling he indulged 
in was that of anger. As forlove, and sym- 
pathy, and religion, and so forth, the squire 
would have said that they formed a part, 
no doubt, of every Christian’s nature; but 
he considered it unmanly, un-English, and 
almost indecorous to speak of such things, 
or to give any outward signs of their exist- 
ence. So when his darling child, witha 
little effusion of repentant affection, made 
her little loving speech and kissed him, he 
just pressed her hand for an instant, and 
then hastened to change the subject to 
safer grounds. 

‘“‘Ahem! yes, my dear,”’ he coughed, ner- 
vously; ‘‘ that puppy is growing very leggy; 
that wasn’t half such a good litter as the 
last that Jenny had—nothing like.” 

Georgie dragged up the puppy on to her 
lap by the scruff of his neck, with all his 
big weak-looking paws hanging feebly out 
in front of him, and a general depressed ap- 
pearance, as if he expected shortly to be 
beaten, whilst his chances of beauty and 
usefulness were discussed. 

And old Chauticleer, half jealous, half 
confiding, rested his gray nose and one 
heavy paw on his young mistress’s knee, 
and blinked up lovingly at her with his one 
solemn brown eye. Altogether, it was an 
evening like old times that the two spent 
together in the dingy, cosy little smoking 
den. 

The next morning the wind had gone 
round to the southwest, and the frost was 
giving in every direction. 

“ Hurrah!’ shouted the squire, as he 
bounced into the breakfast-room, with the 
energy of aschoolboy. ‘‘ Hurrah! we shall 
hunt to-morrow if thisgoeson!”  # 

“ Hurrah!’ echoed Flora, who always 
made a noise at the smallest pretext for 
doing so, jumping round the room, and 

_Clapping her hands, till her father started 
off and chased her round the table. 

And what a commotion there was all 


day!—the grooms and the whips rushing 
into the house for orders; the squire giving 
contradictory directions every hour accord- 
ing to the aspect of the sky; messages going 
up to the kennels, messages to the stables, 
and post-cards to be written to every mem- 
berof the hunt in the county. Georgie had 
her hands pretty full. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon a 
steady rain came on, which satisfactorily 
settled the question of the departure of the 
frost. 

**T have told Davis to bring the mare 
round for you in the morning,’ said the 
squire to his daughter, coming in dripping 
wet from his last stable excursion, and tak- 
ing off his shining macintosh in the hall— 
** she’s all right again now, and it would do 
her good to be out.”’ 

“She will be very fresh,’ said Georgie, 
dubiously. “I would rather ride the chest- 
nut,” 

‘* What does being fresh matter? I have 
settled for you to ride her—don’t let me 
hear any more nonsense about it. Have 
you written all those post-cards? Well, 
then, I want a stitch put into that thick 
white scarf; it works up at the back. Go 
and fetch it, there’s a good girl, and I will 
show you what it wants.’’ 

And Georgie obeyed in silence, 

The morning broke calm, and mild,: d 
gray. Georgie sprang from her bed, and 
peeped out from behind her window-blind 
at a green wet world, patches of water lying 
in the grassy hollows, and drops of moisture 
clinging on to every leafless branch in the 
garden. No frost, at all events. 

When she was nearly dressed she drew 
aside the curtains, threw up the sash, and 
leant out of the window. There was a sort 
of gray distinctness over the face of the 
earth. The hills on the further side of the 
valley looked near and green; every tree 
upon them stood out clearly against the 
sky; the leafless woods were purple blue; 
not a breath was stirring—not a sound was 
heard; only the chirrup of a robin, hopping 
about on the garden path beneath the win- 
dow, and the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell 
from the penned-up flock in the field below. 
There was something depressing, almost 
solemn, in the leaden sky and chill green 
earth. 

A heap of fresh-turned mould lay in the 
flower-bed beneath. The gardeners had 
been uprooting an evergreen killed by the 
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frost; the brown earth lay wet and heavy 
by the side of the gaping trench, and the 
robin, lured there probably by hopes of 
fresh worms turned up with the soil, hopped 
lustily down into the dark-looking hole. 

Georgie watched the bird idly, and then, 
with a little shudder, the thought flashed 
across her: 

“How horrible it must be to be buried! 
how wet and cold the earth looks!’ 

And she turned hastily from the window. 

**A letter for you, miss,’’ said the little 
housemaid who waited upon her, standing 
behind her as she turned round. 

Georgie flushed crimson, for the letter 
was in Wattie Ellison’s handwriting. 

She tore open the envelop nervously, and 
read: 


“My DEAREST GEORGIE,— You know 
very well that no ordinary cause would 
make me risk your father’s displeasure, by 
writing to you against his orders; but what 
I have to say concerns him as well as your- 
self, and if you see fit you will no doubt 
show him this letter. It is about your 
brown mare. I have just seen a man who 
knew all about her down in Warwickshire. 
He says she is a runaway, and not safe for 
any lady to ride. She killed the man who 
last had her, by bolting with him intoa 
wood, where his head was smashed against 
the branch of a tree, and that is why your 
father got her so cheap. Do tell him this, 
and I am sure he will agree with me that 
you must notrideher. I entreat you not to 
do so; if anything happened he would never 
forgive himself. I must not write more to 
you—much as I long to. ; 

“Yours always devotedly, 

“Warttiz 


Dressed in her habit, and holding this 
letter in her hand, Georgie came into the 
room where her father was already at break- 
fast. 

Papa, I have had a letter from Wattie.” 

“‘ What!’ thundered the squire, and the 
piece of bacon half way to his mouth 
dropped off his fork back upon his plate, 
“Georgie, how dare you?” and his face 
turned as red as his hunting-coat. 

« Well, papa, here is the letter; he wishes 
you to read it, and so do I—you will see 


that it is not a love-letter!” she added, 


with a little smile. 

Her father took the letter from her hand 
and walked to the window with it, turning 
his back upon her as he read it. 


And then he came back, crushed it up 


between both his hands, and flung it an- 
grily upon the fire. 

‘*Tt’s all an infamous lie!’ he said, fu- 
riously. 

“Papa?” cried the girl, in dismay, ‘ what’ 
can you mean? You don’t suppose that 
Wattie—” 

**Hold your tongue with your Wattie!”’ 
he answered, savagely; ‘‘ don’t you suppose 
I know what my daughter ought or ought 
not to ride, without being dictated to by an 
infernal young scoundrel who only wants 
to set her against ker father?” 

“© papal that’s not true—he never 
would do that; and if the mare isn’t safe—” 

**The mare is safe, I tell you!”’ shouted 
the old man; “‘and if you don’t ride her, 
you shall not ride at all—there!’’ 

“But, papa—’” began the girl. 

**Hold your tongue; if you are too great 
a coward to ride, say so, and stop at home.” 

Georgie turned very white, and set her 
lips hard. 

**IT am no coward, as you know,” she 
said, below her breath; and then sat down 
and poured herself out a cup of tea witha 
trembling hand, and began nibbling a bit of 
dry toast. 

No more was said. The horses came 
round to the door, Standing on the door- 
step, ready to mount, Georgie turned round 
and made one last appeal to her father. 

**Let me have the chestnut just for to- 
day, papa,’’ she said, entreatingly. 

The squire buttoned his gloves in silence, 
with a frown on his brow, before he an- 
swered her. The whole thing, he said to 
himself, was a plant—just a dodge for that 
good-for-nothing young pauper to set his 
own daughter against him—if he did not 
make a stand now at once, there would be 
no end of this sort of thing. 

“Let me have the chestnut,” pleaded 
Georgie once more. He loeked at her for 
one minute angrily, and then said shortly, 
No 

Georgie put her hand on the pommel and 
her foot in Davis’s outstretched hand, and 
vaulted lightly on to the brown mare’s back. 

**You see she goes quietly enough,” said 
her father, when they had gone for some 
little way along the road, and the mare had 
shown no signs of misbehaviour, 

** We are not off yet!” answered Georgie, 
with a smile, And then she made an effort 
to talk about the weather and the state of 
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the ground, as if nothing untoward had 
passed between them, 

She shook off her vague apprehensions, 
which, after all, did not amount to nervous- 
ness, and with the fresh air and the pleas- 
ant exercise her spirits came back and her 
vexation wore off. 

She was too good a horsewoman to be in 
reality in the least afraid. If it had not 
been her lover who had warned her, she 
would probably have laughed at the warn- 
ing she had received. After all, thought 
Georgie, rousing herself from her depres- 
sion with an éffort, with such good nerve 
and such a firm seat as she had, and so ac- 
customed as she was to ride every sort of 
animal, there could not be much risk for 
her, whatever bad qualities her horse might 
have. 

By the time they had reached the ‘‘ King’s 
Head,”’ a wayside public-house where the 
meet was to be held, she was too busy greet- 
ing friends, congratulating everybody on 
the thaw, discussing the chance of foxes, 
and the possibilities of a run, to think very 
much of Wattie’s letter and its warning. 

Juliet Blair was not out—a fact which 
Georgie was sorry for, as she had not seen 
her for some days; but there were plenty 
of men to crowd round and talk to her, 
for her well-known splendid riding secured 
her many admirers in the hunting-field. 

There were no carriages full of ladies and 
no dawdling at the meet on this occasion— 
strict business was attended to. 

The covert was drawn, a fox soon found, 
and then—off and away! 

The brown mare behaved well during the 
early part of the day. True, she was some- 
what fresh and excitable; she kicked at 
starting, refused once or twice, and bucked 
in a manner which would have unseated a 
less perfect rider; but, on the whole, she 
was not at all unmanageable in Georgie’s 
strong little hands. 

The afternoon was drawing in when, just 
as the squire was thinking of bringing the 
day’s sport to a close, a fresh fox was start- 
ed, and the hounds set off ata good pace 
straight in the direction of Sotherne Court. 

The squire and Sir George Ellison were 
riding side by side well in front; only seven 
of the field were left, following close on the 
hounds, when straight in front of them, 
crossing their line at right angles, with her 
head well down and her tail up, shot the 
brown mare at a terrific pace, Georgie, with 


teeth set, sitting like a rock, but having evi- 
dently lost all control over her. 

right!’ she shouted back, as she 
passed, turning her head for one instant in 
the direction of her father. 

“That mare has bolted with your daugh- 
ter, Travers,’”’ said Sir George. 

** She’s all right—she knows what to do,” 
said the squire, looking after her a little 
anxiously, but keeping on his own way 
after the hounds, 

And a momentary wish passed through 
his mind that Wattie Ellison were there to- 
go and see after her. 

A groom with a second horse was fol- 
lowing a little way behind. The squire 
turned round, and waved his arm to the 
man to follow after his daughter. When 
they got over the fence into the next field 
the squire craned his neck forwards, and 
saw his daughter’s slight figure, two fields. 
off, being carried away in the opposite 
direction. 

€ She'll go along Dallerton Bottom,’’ said 
he to his companion. 

“Dallerton Bottom!’ repeated Sir 
George, and reined up his horse with a sud- 
den jerk that sent him on to his haunches, 

The squire stopped too, with a bewildered 
face. “What?” he said, in a puzzled way; 
and then suddenly he struck his hand to his. 
forehead and cried out wildly: 

**Good God! the gravel-pits!”’ 

Not a word more passed between them.. 
With one accord they turned their horses’ 
heads, and pressed madly, eagerly forwards 
in the direction in which the brown mare 
had now utterly disappeared in the gather- 
ing twilight. 

Fainter and fainter waxed the sounds of 
the hunt—faster and faster flew the gray 
hedges, and the shadowy woods, and the 
flat even-colored fields as they sped by them; 
but urge on their steeds and strain their 
eyes as they would, still there was no sign,. 
no sound of her they sought! 

And when at last, frantic with an unspok- 
en fear, they flung themselves from their 
horses and rushed in an agony of terror to 
gaze down over the yawning edge of the 
long row of disused gravel-pits that 
stretched half across the sheep-dotted mead- 
ow—what was it that they saw? 

Down at the bottom a dark writhing ob- 
ject, but dimly seen through the gloom of 
evening—the brown mare in her dying 
struggles. And close beside, a small figure 
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crushed and crumpled up face downwards 
upen the dark damp earth--and quite mo- 
tionless, 


OHAPTER XV. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


JuLIET BLAIR was sitting alone in the 
gloom of the twilight, with her face pressed 
against the window, her eyes fixed on the 
damp shadowy garden without, and her 
thoughts very far away. 

She was thinking of Hugh Fleming. 
Alas! when was she not thinking of him 
now? She was thinking that every minute 
she lived, and every breath she drew, were 
carrying him further and further away from 
her, more hopelessly out of her life; and, as 
she thought, slow miserable tears welled 
slowly up into her dark eyes, and dropped 
down unheeded upon her lap, heavily one 
after the other, like thunder drops in 
summer. 

And then she thought of that other girl 
whom he had left alone behind, when he 
had gone out to India once before—only she 
had been left in her grave. 

Would God I too had been left there!’ 
she cried bitterly, to herself. 

How much happier that dead girl had 
been than she was! To her had come no 
doubts, no spurned crushed feelings, no 
agonies of hopeless separation; up to the 
last she had known no shadow over her 
love, no uncertainties in her glad young 
hopes, Her death must have been so sud- 
den, so instantaneous, that probably she 
had been spared every pang of terror, every 
pain of parting; and yet, for hundreds who 
would pity poor dead Annie Chalmers, not 
one probably would pity the rich handsome 
Juliet Biair, whose life was before her, 
whose world was her own, and whose heart 
was dead! 

The garden into which she stared with 
blinded hopeless eyes, that saw not the ob- 
jects on which they rested, grew grayer and 
dimmer. One by one the more distant trees 
and shrubs on the Jawn sank away in the 
blackness of the coming night, and the bare 
bushes in the garden, lit up faintly by the 
firelight from the room, gleamed weirdly 
out, like the gaunt tree shadows in Gustave 
Dore’s pictures, against the dark back- 
ground beyond. 

And as Juliet rose from the window, with 


a little shiver at the dreary prospect, there 
came the sound of horses’ hoofs clattering 
at full gallop up the drive to the front door, 
and, with a loud clanging peal, the hall bell 
was violently rung. 

With a thrill of unaccountable apprehen- 
sion, she threw open the door into the hall 
and listened, and at the same time Mrs. 
Blair, appearing on the staircase, called out 
nervously to her: 

What is it?” 

The men servants had already gone to the 
door, and in another instant old Higgs came 
hurriedly back across the hall to find his 
mistress, She made a step forward to meet 
him. 

Who is it, Higgs ?”’ 

It’s Sir George Ellison’s groom, miss; 
and Omiss, he says there has been an 
accident!” 

** An accident!’ cried Miss Blair, falter- 
ingly, whilst her stepmother ran hastily 
down stairs to hear. ‘* Who is hurt, Higgs? 
is it Sir George?”’ 

“Ono, miss—it is poor Miss Travers; 
and it was close by, in the field just below 
the village, that it happened, and so they 
are bringing her here, poor young lady!’ 

Juliet uttered one cry of dismay, and then 
her presence of mind came back to her. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she went 
out to the door, and ordered the groom to 
ride off with the utmost speed to the town 
to summon Dr. Ramsden; then she sent for 
Mrs, Pearse the housekeeper; and a room 
on the ground floor, which was occasionally 
used as a bachelor's bedroom, was hastily 
got ready, Juliet running about and help- 
ing the maids, and superintending every ar- 
rangement herself, with blanched cheeks 
and a beating heart. 

She did not dare to think in what condi- 
tion her poor little friend would be brought 
to her house. She had just gathered from 
the groom that Georgie was not killed; but 
she knew well that she must be very much 
hurt, as much by the man’s frightened face 
as by his saying that they were carrying her 
up to the house on a hurdle. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Blair sat uselessly trem- 
bling and wringing her hands on the lowest 
step of the stairs, with Ernestine standing 
over her, plying her with sal volatile and 
smelling-salts. It made Juliet angry to see 
them there, She stopped for one moment 
as she sped past them with her arms full of 
pillows, and said impatiently; 
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“Tf your mistress is ill, Ernestine, take 
her up stairs at once into her own room, 
and wait upon her there. You are very 
much in the way where you are; I cannot 
have any faintings and hysterics going on;’ 
and she passed on. 

‘Ah, you have no heart, Juliet,” whim- 
pered Mrs. Blair, affectedly; ‘“‘no.hing 
seems to upset you. My nerves are soshak- 
en by this dreadful—dreadful—”’ 

‘Come into your room, madam,’’ inter- 
rupted Ernestine, thinking it wise to take 
Miss Blair’s hint; “‘it would be terrible for 
you to be here when the poor demoiselle 
arrives.”’ 

no—no! I couldn’t see her!’ cried 
her mistress, clinging hysterically to her; 
“take me away!”’ 

And Ernestine did take her away safely 
up to herown bedroom, where in time a 
strong cup of tea and a couple of nice hot 
buttered muffins effectually restored her 
equanimity. 

And presently they brought her into the 
house. From the mist and darkness of the 
winter evening, into the light and warmth 
and sweet scents of exotic plants in the hall, 
came the hurdle, with its living suffering 
freight, slowly, carefully carried between 
two men. Close behind, with a white 
seared face and chattering teeth, half 
dragged along, half supported by Sir George 
Ellison’s strong arm, tottering and stum- 
bling at every step, and staring in front of 
him with fixed crazy-looking eyes, came 
Squire Travers. Three or four gentlemen, 
with frightened awestruck faces, followed 
them, to see if they could be of any use. 

And thus it was that Georgie Travers was 
borne over that doorway through which she 
had so often passed before -sometimes trip- 
ping in lightly in her habit, jumping up the 
stone steps two at a time; sometimes more 
soberly following in the wake of her parents, 
in all the sheen of her silken evening gar- 
ments; sometimes with soft laughter, if she 
came in with others; or sometimes whis- 
tling a merry little tune below her breath, 
if she came in alone. 

Often and often had she come up those 
steps and entered that hall before, but never 
as she comes in now. 

Georgie lies stretched flat out on the hur- 
dle, half covered by her father’s scarlet hunt- 
ing-coat. She is not unconscious; her eyes, 
big and blue, are very wide open, and on 
der deathly white face there are neverthe- 
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less two crimson fever patches, one on either 
cheek—for they had poured half a flask 
of brandy down her throat when they first 
found her. 

As she catches sight of Juliet coming to 
meet her, she begins to speak, weakly, wan- 
deringly, with fever-stricken rapidity. 

“O,is that you, Juliet? I can’t think 
what they are bringing me here for. [am 
not hurt badly, you know—only bruised 
and stiff. Do tell papa I am not hurt. I 
know I could walk if they would let me try. 
I can’t be hurt, you know, because I don’t 
feel any pain to speak of—only so stiff. I’m 
just bruised and shaken a bit. If I could 
have got the mare’s head round in time!— 
but I am not hurt, Juliet; do tell papa Iam 
not hurt,” 

And then they got her into the bedroom 
that was prepared for her; but when they 
lifted her off the hurdle on to the bed, she 
fainted dead away. 

After avery little while Dr. Ramsden 
came dashing up to the door in his dogeart, 
and putting every one out of the room save 
Mrs. Pearse, who was a useful sensible wo- 
man, and had been accustomed to illness, 
he proceeded to examine his patient. 

Sir George Ellison, and the one or two 
friends who lingered hoping to hear a favor- 
able account, waited in the dining-room, 
where Higgs, mindful even in the midst of 
the general confusion of the traditional hos- 
pitality of Sotherne Court, brought forth 
the best sherry and a round of cold beef, 
and pressed the downcast guests to allay the 
pangs of hunger and thirst, 

Juliet took the squire into her own little 
morning-room. There, with her own hands, 
firm but gentle, she fetched him a glass of 
wine, and cut him a tiny sandwich; and 
though at first he shook his head, somehow 
she persuaded him to take them. 

“You must keep up your strength, dear 
Mr. Travers, for her sake,’’ she whispered ; 
and the squire obeyed her, and took the 
much-needed refreshment from her hands 
like a child, 

** She will die—I know she will die!’’ he 
said, looking up piteously at her with his 
horror-stricken eyes. 

*O no, don’t say that! wait to see what 
Dr. Ramsden thinks,”’ she said, soothingly. 
“She said herself she was not in pain.” 

“*If you had seen her at first,” he said, 
with a shudder; ‘‘ and the height it was!— 
thirty feet at the least; and the mare—curse 
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her!—was killed. And it was all my fault 
too—I made her ride the brute!’ And then 
he laid his head down on the table in front 
of him, and groaned aloud, And so they 
waited. 

Would the doctor never come out of the 
sick room? At most it was only twenty 
minutes, and yet never did twenty minutes 
pass so slowly! 

Theold man sat quite still in front of the 
table, with his head bowed down on his 
arms; and Juliet stood by him, now and 
then stroking the poor gray head softly with 
her gentle hand, or stooping down to whis- 
per something—some soothing loving word, 
some fragment of a prayer, or some pitiful 
helpful text from the Bible—anything that 
came into her head. Heaven knows if it 
did him any good, or even if he heard it— 
probably not; yet, in a dim vague way, it 
gave him patience, and helped him over the 
agonizing suspense of those awful twenty 
minutes, 

And then Dr. Ramsden came in. He 
was a gray-haired man, with keen clever 
dark eyes anda kindly expression. He had 
known Georgie Travers from her childhood. 
What he had to say of her was certainly 
very grievous to him, more especially when 
the hard words must be said to an old friend 
like the squire. 

**T have made her a little more comfort- 
able. I trust she will sleep,” he began, 
nervously. 

** Tell me the truth, Ramsden,’’ said the 
squire; ‘“‘ I’d rather know the worst at once.”’ 

**T am afraid, my dear friend, that the 
truth is the worst—the very worst!’ he an- 
swered, in a very low voice. 

** You mean, she must die?’’ 

And the doctor nodded. 

The old man staggered back with a groan, 
and leant against the wall with his face in 
his hands; but Juliet burst forth earnestly. 

**It is impossible—guite impossible, at 
her age, and with her constitution. I will 
not believe it! We must send to London. 
I will telegraph at once. Tell me whom to 
send for, Dr. Ramsden—any one you like; 
but more advice we must have, and the very 
best that can be got.”’ 

** My dear young lady,’”’ said the doctor, 
laying his hand on her arm to detain her, 
for she had already gone to the door, *‘ you 
may send for every doctor in London, but 
they could not save her. It isa perfectly 
hopeless case—her spine is dislocated!’ 


And then Juliet, too, fell back in despair. 

** You had better go to her, Mr, Travers,” 
said Dr. Ramsden, turning to the old man; 
“she was asking for you; and had you not 
better send for Mrs. Travers?” 

*“*Yes—yes, of course. Juliet, you will 
see to that, wont you?” said the squire, 
rousing himself; and then he added ina 
frightened whisper, ‘‘she is away from 
home, a long way off. Will there be time, 
do you think?’’ 

** Yes; she may last about twenty-four 
hours. We must be very thankful that she 
isin no pain; and I don’t think she will 
suffer much. She is perfectly conscious, 
only a little light-headed at intervals, from 
feverishness,”’ 

All night long Juliet and the squire sat 
by Georgie’s sick bed, one on each side. 
She lay very quiet, wandering a little some- 
times, but for the most part dozing uneasily, 
in short fitful snatches. But neither of her 
watchers closed an eye all night, 

During the silence of that long vigil, in 
the gloom of the darkened room, lighted 
cnly by the shaded lamp and the faint red 
flicker of the firelight, there passed through 
the squire’s mind many sad and bitter re- 
flections. 

He saw plainly now how hardly and sel- 
fishly he had treated his favorite child, and 
how gentle and dutiful she had been in her 
submission to him. With deep self-re- 
proaches, he recalled his obstinacy and bad 
temper; he remembered how, by calling her 
a coward, he had goaded her on to ride the 
brute that killed her; and ever the words, 
“Tt is my doing—all my doing!’ formed 
the miserable refrain of his thoughts. 

When the morning broke, Georgie opened 
her eyes and spoke. 

Papa pr? 

** Yes, my darling?’’ 

“T think Iam going to die! tell meif I 
am?”’ 

“O my darling child!’ began the squire 
in a broken voice; and she interrupted him 
quickly. 

“Never mind, papa. I knowit. Poor 
papal’ and she stroked the gray head that 
lay bowed down on the bed beside her. 
**Poor papa! Iam so sorry for you; but 
you know it was a thing nobody could tell. 
I never should have believed that I couldn’t 
hold the mare. Don’t fret about it; it 
couldn’t be helped. What has become of 
her?” 
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“ The mare?” 
Yes 
“ She is dead,” answered the squire, and 
a strong shudder at the recollection of that 
awful leap shook the little helpless frame. 
Presently she spoke again. 

“You would not mind my seeing Wattie 
now—would you, papa?” 

darling, no. Shall I send for him?’ 

“Yes; send for him, and for Cis too, at 
once,” she answered. 

Juliet slipped from the room to send off 


the telegram, and Georgie seemed satisfied 
and dozed again. 

There was a hushed suspense over the 
whole house. The servants went about on 
tiptoe; the doors were softly shut; the 
numberless neighbors who, as soon as day 
dawned, sent or came themselves to inquire, 
went round by the back way; not a bell 
was rung; not a voice was heard abovea 
whisper; for over Sotherne Court hung a 
deep and awful shadow—the shadow of the 
angel of death. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE MUTINY ON THE JUPITER 


BY W. H. MACY, 


ARCHELAUS BowEN, who was our chief 
mate in the Tameriaine, used to tell this 
story of an adventure of his younger days, 
which I set down as nearly as possible in 
his own words. 

When I was a happy rollicking young 
fellow of twenty, I found myself adrift in 
the port of Buenos Ayres, by reason of the 
vessel in which I went out from home hav- 
ing been sold to those patriotic heroes out 
there, to be converted into a privateer. I 
had no desire to serve under any kind of 
patriotic flag except that of my own coun- 
try, though good inducements were offered. 
There were no American vessels shipping 
hands at the time, so I accepted an offer as 
able seaman in the English brig Jupiter, 
bound to Liverpoo), and took my traps on 
board the same day, as her cargo was com- 
pleted, and she was to take her anchor the 
next morning. The Jupiter was a large 
clumsy square-rigged brig, with everything 
about herin the old-fashioned style, and 
altogether very different from the trim 
saucy half-clipper, from which I had so 
lately been discharged. 

We mustered eight men in the forecastle, 
pretty well mixed as to nationality, two 
mates, captain and steward, making twelve 
souls on board. 

The brig was commanded by a smart 
young Englishman named Knapp, and this 
was his first command, for he had come out 
from Liverpool as mate of the vessel and 
the captain had died of yellow fever. I 
found the vessel a dull sailer, but tight and 
strong, and as the treatment was good 


enough on board, and the captain and I 
were mutually pleased with each other, 
there was nothing to complain of. 

But I soon conceived a dislike for some 
of my shipmates, and in particular for one 
Mike Maroney, a burly big-jawed Irishman 
who had joined at Buenos Ayres on the 
same day thatI did. This fellow soon made 
his power felt, and wielded a marvellous in- 
fluence over nearly all the men in the fore- 
castle. He wasa good sailor, with more 
than average intelligence, and I think knew 
something of navigation, but the character 
which I felt obliged to give him after a few 
days’ acquaintance, was that of a reckless 
adventurer. He was in the habit uf button- 
holing one or another of his watehmates at 
night, and taking him aside from the rest, 
to hold long and earnest conferences, but 
he had but little to say either to me or to 
the other American, Joe Ashley, who had 
been my shipmate in the last vessel. 

The brig’s cargo consisted mainly of hides, 
but it had been whispered that certain mys- 
terious litle boxes which were brought on 
board by the captain just before we sailed, 
and taken down into his stateroom, con- 
tained gold and silver coin. I gave little 
heed to these whispers, for it was, as I 
thought, none of my business; but I had 
once heard Maroney speak very knowingly 
on this subject, hinting that he had seen 
more of these boxes than he cared to tell, 
and I had not failed to notice how the dark 
eyes of the two Spaniards Pedro and Agus- 
tin lighted up while they talked on this sub- 
ject, and how they exchanged meaning looks 
when they thought they were unnoticed. 
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We had a long ge, for we could sel- 
dom drive more than five or six knots out 
of the old Jupiter even with a fair breeze; 
but we had stretched well to the northward 
of thd equator without anything remarkable 
having occurred, when one night I had oc- 
casion to go on deck during my middle watch 
below, and feeling a little unwell, stood 
leaning against the forescuttle to enjoy the 
fresh air, when 1 heard voices, in low but 
earnest tones, coming from behind the cook’s 
galley, which, instead of being amidship, as 
usual in merchant vessels, occupied a place 
on the port bow. The voices were those of 
Mike Maroney and Pedro the elder Span- 
iard. I had soon heard enough to make me 
want to hear more, and I gathered enough 
within a few minutes to know that they 
had a serious plan for taking the brig, and 
if necessary, killing all the officers, to 
get possession of the money in the little 
boxes. 

I now heard Mike say that he was pos- 
itive about the money, for he had seen it in 
the consignee’s office at Buenos Ayres be- 
fore the packages were nailed up. In his 
judgment there was, at least, twenty thou- 
sand dollars in silver, but there were two 
little boxes, which he supposed to contain 
gold pieces. 

*“*Now wouldn’t that bea haul for us, 
Pedro,” said the Irishman, coolly, “ even 
if we did have”to do a little murder to get 
it? I don’t think you or I would mind 
slitting a throat or two to make ourselves 
rich so easily.” 

“Too many men to divide it,”’ said Pedro, 
‘*make small shares, make nobody rich.” 

“ Hark’ee!’ said Maroney, speaking so 
low, that in my eagerness I took a step near- 
er the galley to catch the words which were 
to follow. “You and I will take care of 
that, Pedro. Let me have help enough to 


work the vessel to a place that I know at’ 


one of the Cape Verde Islands, and I would 
think no more of making way with these 
other fellows after I’ve done with them, 
than of killing the skipper and the mates. 
You and I will divide the plunder, Pedro, 
and there will be enough to make two of us 
independent for the rest of our days.” 

Good,’’ answered the Spaniard, Dead 
men no tell tales,’’ 

*€ We have six men with us in the fore- 
castle, all but the two Yankees. I shall not 
trust them, for they might blow the thing 
before we are ready. I’ve got the steward 
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all right, so we shall have a friend in the 
enemy’s camp.” , 

“To-morrow night then,” said Pedro, 
* will be the time.” 

“That was the time appointed, but we 
must not wait too long. I’ve got the figures 
from the steward, and I find the brig has 
made a bigger run the last two days than I 
expected. If we should wait for to-morrow 
night, she will have run past the latitude 
of the island where I want to go. We must 
strike in the morning watch—just three 
hours from now, for there goes four bells for 
two o’clock, and five must be the hour. We 
must pass the word round at once, and have 
everything ready for the sleepiest hour of 
the morning. Don’t talk any more now, 
but when the watch is changed, tell your 
crony Agustin what is expected of him, and 
I will look out for the rest.” 

Here was an alarm at short notice, in- 
deed! As I moved away to go below, I 
stumbled in my excitement of mind, and 
just then the eyes of the stalwart Irishman, 
peering round the corner of the galley, rest- 
ed upon me, just picking myself up. Be- 
fore I could stand erect, his hand was at my 
throat, and a long sheath knife gleamed be- 
fore my face, 

“Bowen, you've been listening,” he said, 
in a suppressed voice. “What did you 
hear? I'll loosen my grip to allow ye to 
speak, but if you raise any alarm, I’}l stab 
you to the heart. Now, then, what did you 
hear?” 

I had by this time decided how I should 
temporize with him. It was useless to deny 
it, I knew. 

“Y’ve heard enough to know what's in 
the wind,” said I, as soon as my throat was 
free. “ But why didn’t you trust me in this 
business? If there’s any money in it, you 
might be sure a Yankee would want a 
share,’’ 

was afraid to trust you,”’ he said, and 
I’m afraid of you now. It is your turnout 
wheel, isn’t it?”’ 

Yes, it 

“Play sick when the watch is called at 
eight bells, and swap tricks with Jordy the 
Shields man. I can trust him to go aft, but 
not you. Do as I tell ye, if you value your 
life.”’ 

“But the mate knows whose trick it is, 
and he never allows us to exchange without 
searching the matter up very closely for the 
reasons. Besides I think already he has 
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suspicions, and anything out.of the regular 
course would only increase‘them, and put 
him more on his guard. Besides, Jordy’s 
the very man you must look out for, and he 
is not to be trusted at all, yousee. I know 
more about this matter than you think I do, 
Mike, although I am with you heart and 
soul, if there’s any money to be made; there 
are some that you think sound who will be- 
tray you before the time comes. And es- 
pecially you must look out for the Shields 
man.” 

Now all this was a tissue of falsehoods, 
but it was said so coolly and impressively, 
that it carried all the force of truth, and did 
not fail of its impression upon one so sus- 
picious as Mike Maroney. He was getting 
nervous and uncertain whom to place con- 
fidence in; and while he stood there unde- 
cided, I followed up my advantage. 

** You have missed it, Mike,’’ I said, “* in 
not putting your trust in me and Joe Ash- 
ley. But we are ready even now to follow 
you, as faras you may lead, even at this 
short notice; and don’t forget that Ashley 
is a good navigator, and the very man you 
need after you get possession of the brig.” 

“Tl trust you,” suddenly exclaimed 
Maroney, with a terrible oath. ‘Tell Joe 
Ashley when you go below, and let the 
tricks at the wheel all goon as usual. If 
the Shields man blows upon me, he’ll have 
to do it very soon; I shall strike the blow 
at two bells, and he wont know it till just 
before that time.’’ 

** Maroney, I wish you had trusted me 
sooner,”’ said I, in an injured tone. 

** Well, I didn’t know really who was the 
safest man, and indeed I don’t know now; 
but death to any man who proves false to 
me, for I’ll have that money if I have to 
make the attack alone, and kill every man 
on board myself. Go below, and don’t talk 
any more, for here comes the second mate 
forward.”’ 

My first act was to wake Joe Ashley and 
give him an outline of the matter. A few 
whispered words between us, and we under- 
stood the parts we were to play. I lay 
awake in the dark and heard Mike come 
down, and wake the little Spaniard Agus- 
tin, who stole on deck and held a low con- 
fereace with Pedro. _My knowledge of the 
Spanish language was quite imperfect, but I 
was enabled to gather a part of its meaning. 

When my watch was called at four o'clock 
I went aft, without any further talk with 
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Ashley, but we exchanged looks, and each. 
read the other’s intentions. Maroney sat | 


on the windlass end asI passed, and ap- 
peared nervous and fidgety, as is oftem the 
case even with the bravest and most resolute 
of men when on the eve of action, and just 
before their blood gets fired up with the ex- 
citement of battle. The discovery that I 
had overheard his talk with Pedro had un- 
settled and disconcerted him, at the very 
moment when he needed all his coolness. 

** Joe Ashley is all right,’’ I whispered, in 
a reasurring tone, as I passed him. ‘“ He'll 
follow you to the death.”’ 

**Good,’’ he answered in the same low 
tone. ‘Remember, if you play me false, 
T’ll have your heart’s blood first of all!’ 

** Hush! not so loud, for there’s Mr. Tay- 
lor just coming on deck. Never fear for me 
or Joe either.” 

As I took the helm, Tom Atkins, the man 
whom I had relieved, gave me the course, 
and passed away into the darkness on the 
lee side, 

The next moment the mate sauntered aft 
on the weather side, and leaned over to look 
in at the compass. “‘ Mr. Taylor,’ I said, 
in a whisper, without moving my head, 
there’s danger at hand.” 

He looked directly in my face. 

** Don’t speak, sir,’’ I continued, in the 
same whisper, ‘‘There’s mutiny brewing, 
and the attack is to be made at two bells, 
Let me speak to Captain Knapp. Ask him 
not to come on deck, but to put his face up 
here to the binnacle light. Be careful and 
quiet about it, and I will explain all. The 
steward is in the plot.’ 

The mate, who was a cool wary man, at 
once took in the whole situation, and an- 
swered me only with a nod of intelligence, 

He walked carelessly to the break of the 
quarter-deck, and then back again, five or 
six times, and then took out his pipe, and 
knocking the old ashes from it, clapped it 
into his mouth, and stepped below quickly 
as if to lightit. It was hardly a minute be- 
fore he returned, and resumed his march 
fore and aft the short quarter-deck, puffing 
away vigorously. 

The Jupiter’s binnacle, instead of being 
a separate box of itself, was only the after 
part of the large cabin gangway, so thata 
man at the helm and one in the cabin could 
see and converse with each other. 

While Mr. Taylor paced the quarter-deck 
and smoked his pipe, Captain Knapp had 
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mounted upon the cabin table, thus bring- 
ing his face close up to the binnacle com- 
pass, and he and I were engaged in a collo- 
quy, carried on entirely in a low whisper, 
but involving matters of life and death to 
us all. 

We did not waste many words, for we 
felt that time was precious. The second 
mate was already astir, and he and Captain 
Knapp made all haste in loading up the 
firearms, and making ready to give the 
mutineers such a reception as would make 
the surprise mutual. 

The mate did not leave the deck, but con- 
tinued his measured walk as before. 

In a few minutes loaded pistols for him 
and also for me were passed out through the 
binnacle window, so that we were now four 
well-armed men to resist the attack of six, 
for the captain whispered that he and Mr. 
Drew had fixed the black steward so that 
there would be no trouble from him. He 
had been gagged and fastened up in his own 
dormitory, and there was no danger from 
him, unless he could break out through the 
broadside of the ship, 

I had tampered with the half-hour glass, 
so as to put back for a few minutes the time 
of striking two bells, but now that all was 
in readiness, I struck the rattle and some 
one on the bow rang forth the two strokes 
loud and clear, At the same instant a dark 
group of men sallied in two divisions from 
behind the long boat and advanced quickly 
upon us, 

‘*Now!” Whereupon the mate, Mr. Drew, 
stepped from the companion stairs out upon 
the deck on one side, and the captain on the 
other, while I letting go the wheel stepped 
to the side of Captain Knapp, so that two 
men with loaded pistols confronted three on 
each side. There was a discharge from each 
of our batteries at the same time, but it 
was not so effective as could have been 
wished. 

The Shields man received the bal] from 
Captain Knapp’s pistol and fell dead in his 
tracks, while my bullet extorted a yell from 
the little Spaniard Agustin, showing that it 
had taken effect somewhere. But on the 
other side the mate’s pistol had snapped full 
in the face of the arch-mutineer, and Mr. 
Drew missed his aim and was disabled him- 
self by a stunning blow from a handspike 
wielded by Tom Atkins. We rushed to the 
support of our friend, being now but three 
effective men against four who came on 


pellmell, all regular plan of attack or de- 
fence being now abandoned. 

The master-spirit, Maroney, infuriated 
with rage, singled me out as the main ob- 
ject of his vengeance, and rushed upon me 
with his long knife, while Pedro and the 
two Englishmen occupied themselves with 
the captain and mate. I parried Mike’s 
desperate blows with the barrel of an old 
musket which I had seized upon after hurl- 
ing my empty pistol at him without effect, 
for there were no revolvers in those days, 
and we had no time to reload anything. We 
were at too close quarters to aim and fire 
the king’s arm. Which perhaps would have 
refused duty if I had done so. 

Iclubbed it and struck a heavy blow at 
Maroney with the stock, which took a par- 
tial effect upon his shoulder, but coming 
down with great force upon the quarter rail 
broke the stock from the barrel as short as 
apipestem, Mike got an awful cut at my 
face, laying-open one cheek—you see the 
scar he-e—and was following up his advan- 


tage with a savage thrust intended to stab. 


me to the heart, when he was suddenly felled 
by the blow of a capstan-bar, delivered full 
upon the back of his skull, and Joe Ashley, 
our friend in the enemy’s camp, turned his 
attention to Pedro who was getting the best 
of it in a desperate fight with the mate, just 
as Captain Knapp who had crippled the 
Englishman, breaking the head of one and 
the arm of the other, was also moving to 
reinforce Mr. Taylor. Short work was 
made with the Spaniard; a crack from Joe’s 
capstan-bar staggered him and was followed 
up by another from the captain’s large horse- 
pistol, which knocked him over the quarter 
rail into the sea. The victory was ours and 
the brig was safe from the mutineers. 

But meanwhile, left to her own guidance, 
the old Jupiter had come up into the wind, 
got aback, gone round and round, and box- 
hauled herself about with a sort of roving 
commission. But as the breeze was light 
there was no danger, and no damage done. 
It was now time to get her under control 
again, to clear away the smoke of battle, 
and set matters to rights. 

Maroney was found to be fatally wounded 
and died within forty-eight hours after the 
fight was. over, Thus we were well clear of 
the two most dangerous men, and in all the 
other cases, were able to repair damages, 
though my own wound was a severe one, as 
well as that of Agustin, who had been shot 
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in the mouth by my bullet which was in- 
tended for his head. The poor black stew- 
ard remained gagged and shut up in his 
room during all this uproar, and when re- 
leased had turned nearly white from fright, 
expecting to be either hung at the yardarm 
ar thrown overboard. But short-handed as 
we were, Captain Knapp took the wisest 
course in saying little about it, and assum- 
ing a conciliatory though firm tone toward 
the guilty men. There was no further dan- 
ger, now that the two master-spirits, Maro- 
ney and Pedro, were gone to their final 
account, 

The captain and second mate, when the 
alarm was first given, had found some of 
the firearms already loaded. This had been 
done privately by the steward, and was suf- 
ficient evidence of his guilty intentions, but 
he had not ventured to remove any of the 
guns before the moment for action had ar- 
rived, as their absence from the rack in the 
cabin would have been noticed. By the 
prompt action of the captain, in caging him 
quietly at the outset, we were rid of a power- 
ful enemy acting in our rear. 

Maroney had refused to trust Joe Ashley, 
and had left him in the forecastle, trusting 
to strike the blow so quickly as to get pos- 
session of the brig before any harm could 
be done by the interference of Joe. His 
distrust of me had returned after I had left 
him to take my trick at the wheel, and he 
had stationed Tom Atkins at the corner of 


the galley to keep a constant Watch upon 
my movements, and to report if I was sen 
to hold the least communication with the 
officer of the deck. But all had been so 
cleverly managed that the mutineers had 
not the least suspicion of the warm recep- 
tion in store for them when they moved aft 
to the attack. 

We all felt sorry for the sad fate of poor 
Jordy the Shields man, a well-meaning but 
credulous fellow, who had been frightened 
into the business by Mike Maroney. 

On our arrival at Liverpool, a legal inves- 
tigation was held, and the survivors of the 
mutineers, three in number, were sentenced 
to seven years penal servitude, the steward, 
from not having been actually engaged in 
any overt act, escaping with an imprison- 
ment of only one year. 

It proved a lucky piece of business for me 
and Joe Ashley, as in addition to our pay, 
the owhers rewarded us liberally for our 
agency in saving the vessel and their money 
bags. 

I never knew just how much gold and sil- 
ver were in those packages, but it was dear- 
ly bought with the lives of three men, and 
the wounding and maiming of nearly all the 
rest on board the Jupiter. 

I shall carry this hideous mark through 
the whole voyage of life and have good rea- 
son to remember my first and last cruise in 
a lime-juicer. 


Go out from the shadows that dafken 
Thy life to-day! 
That thou hast long breathed them’s no 
reason 
Thou must alway! 
Into the sun from thy twilight 
Gloomily gray! 


Raise thy white face to the shining, 
Disconsolate one! 

Look, for thy gray inte crimson 
And gold shall run! 

Out from the past to the present, 

Stand in the sun! 

“Norwood, Mass., October, 1876. 


INTO THE SUN. 
BY OcTO. 


Forget what is saddest in living, 
Through labor and prayer— 

Always the one with the other 
The doubly-high stair 


From which we reach for God’s mercy 
And tenderest care. 


Dear heart, live thou for all living! 
And when thou hast done 

With the living that ends but in dying, 
O fortunate one! 

To go, and for aye, from the shadows 

” And stand in the sun! 
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Onox forall, my father said, with 
stern decision. “I have no intention of 
throwing my money away for such a pur- 
pose. Singing lessons, indeed! Mrs. Den- 
vessey might better have employed her 
time, than in putting such notions into 
your head.”’ And he strode away, mutter- 
ing angrily. 

**Stingy old thing!’ I cried, bitterly, as 
I watched him out of sight, with anything 
but filial feelings. 

‘Ethel! Ethel Marsden!’ The hateful 
voice of my stepmother sounded shrill and 
distinct, but I paid no attention, and 
marched along as if I had notheard. Down 
by the brook, under the great apple tree, I 
flung myself down on the grass and burst 
into a passion of tears. Long and bitterly 
I sobbed, as if my heart would break, for 
the faint hope I had indulged, that my 
father might consent to my request, was 
now ruthlessly destroyed. 

That summer, when Mrs. Denvessey had 
come to board at our house, I had just 
turned fourteen. The winter before, the 
only enjoyment in my desolate life had 
been taken from me. My stepmother had 
declared that I was getting too old to go to 
school. That was enough; her law was 
supreme, and I was withdrawn, and kept 
busy from morning until night. Do my 
best, no word of praise was vouchsafed me, 
only continual scolding and fault-finding, 
daily complaints to my father of my heed- 
lessness and shiftlessness, until I grew cal- 
lous and defiant, and so cross and morose 
that my stepmother was glad to let me 
alone. 

But when Mrs. Denvessey came my life 
grew brighter. She took a fancy to have 
me about her, and though my stepmother 
would have liked to refuse, she did not dare. 
So for four long weeks I was exempt from 
any daily drudgery. With the happier life 
came happier feelings, and in a joyous 
mood I would break out into some merry 
song as I went about my work in Mrs, 
Denvessey’s room. I had never thought 
my voice anything remarkable, until I sang 
for her. She declared that it would make 
my fortune if properly trained, and she had 
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“HER VOICE WAS HER FORTUNE.” 


BY FLORENCE EDWIN. 


promised to ask my father to let me take 
lessons, but she had left without fulfilling 
her promise. So I had plucked up courage 
on that memorable afternoon, and proffered 
my request, and it had met with a decided 
refusal. 

All the afternoon I lay there on the grass, 
forming plans for the future. I had fully 
made up my mind to leave my father’s 
house. I had a little money that Mrs, Den- 
vessey had given me. With it I could pay 
my fare to the great city where she dwelt, 
aud when there, it would go hard if I could 
not find her. I was confident that she 
would assist me, if I could get to her, for 
she had often expressed pity for me, 

Fully resolved to carry out this plan, I 
went back to the house. My stepmother 
was bustling about, getting supper ready. 
She looked up with no pleasant expression 
as I entered. 

** Well, Miss Lazibones, you’ve managed 
tocome home when you got ready,’’ was 
her refined greeting. And as I made no 
reply: 

*O, your sulking wont do any good. 
You needn’t think you’ll gain your point 
in that way, or in auy other, for that mat- 
ter. A great pity that your father wont 
throw his money away. For my part, I do 
not see anything wonderful about your 
voice. Like enough, Mrs. Denvessey was 
making game of you.”’ 

I saw she was bent on provoking me to 
an outburst of temper, and therefore kept 
my lips shut tightly, going about my accus- 
tomed duties, the last I should perform 
under that roof. When my father came in 
he administered a stern reprimand for my 
idleness, but I scarcely heard him, so full 
was I of my new project. As soon as I had 
put away the supper dishes, I went up to 


my own little room. I gathered together ° 


the few articles of clothing, and tied them 
upinabundle. Then, dressed as I was, I 
threw myself on the pallet-—for my bed was 
nothing better—to wait until the house was 
still. 

I had not long to wait, for our hoasehold 
retired early. I had procured a strong 
rope, and with this Iswung myself to the 
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ground below. I had not dared to descend 
the creaking stairs, lest my intention of 
flight should be discovered. I picked up 
my bundle, which I had thrown out first 
from the window, and leaving the rope that 
had safely landed me hanging from the 
window, I turned my back on the home 
where I had known nought but unkindness. 

Out on the highway, I trudged along the 
road that led to che neighboring town, 
where I intended to take the cars for the 
city, a distance of five good miles. I walked 
onandon. I met noone, and felt nolonely 
fear that would have oppressed me another 
time. Finally, footsore and weary, I halted 
at the edge of a dense wood. I secured a 
resting-place where I would be secure from 
observation should there be any passer-by. 
I had only intended to sit down for a few 
moments, but I was asleep before I thought 
of it. Iwoke up witha start at early dawn. 
Provoked at my inability to keep awake, 
but greatly refreshed, I resumed my jour- 
ney. The sun was just rising as I walked 
into the station. The station-master re- 
garded me curiously while procuring my 
ticket. From him I learned that I had half 
an hour in which to wait for the train. 
Never did a half hour seem so long, but at 
last I heard the welcome whistle, and soon 
I was seated in the cars, steaming as fast as 
steam could carry me to that unknown 
world where I was to find fortune and fame. 
After a ride of perhaps two hours I came to 
my journey’s end. I followed the throng 
of people out of the depot and up a broad 
street. The crowd I was following steadily 
decreased, and at last the remaining two 
vanished into a large store. Still I kept on 
straight ahead. I passed asmall cake shop, 
and the tempting display made me feel very 
hungry. My money was not all gone, so I 
went in and bought some cake of a pleasant- 
faced young woman. I ventured to ask if 
I might rest and eat. She nodded good- 
naturedly, eyeing me curiously the while, 
especially my bundle. 

When [ had finished I thanked her, and 
was about departing, when the thought 
flashed across my mind that perhaps she 
might know something of Mrs. Denvessey. 
I accordingly put the question to her, but 
she shook her head blankly. 

‘*What street does she live on?” she 
queried. ‘‘ You don’t know!” with a sur- 
prised look. ‘‘Then I’m sure you'll never 
be able to find her. It’s like looking fora 


needle in a haystack, to try and find any 
one in this city, unless you know their 
street and number. I don’t know what 
you’ll do, I’m sure—stay, though; do you 
know her husband’s name and business?”’ 

Happily, Idid. Mrs, Denvessey had told 
me that her husband was a successful mer- 
chant, and her letters had always borne the 
superscription, “‘Mrs. John Denvessey.’’ 
Possessing this information, the young wo- 
man advised me to go into the opposite 
store and ask for the directory, giving me 
directions how to search for the residence 
of John Denvessey, merchant. 

I did as she bade me. I looked in the 
book and found the street and number, but 
how to get there was my next puzzle. But 
I was not slow to ask for the information I 
needed. I was directed to take a certain 
car, and to ask the conductor to put-me off 
at the street where I wished to stop. The 
ride in the car was along one, and I was 
thinking the conductor had forgotten all 
about me, when I heard the name of my 
street called. The conductor stopped the 
car, and I got out, giving my last cent to 
pay the fare. 

The street on which Mrs. John Denvessey 
resided was a very grand one, to judge from 
the stately edifices: 573 was the number of 
the house, and the one on the corner was 
marked 431. I looked at the next, and 
found that I must go up thestreet. At last 
Icame to 573; there it was, an imposing 
stone mansion, with broad marble steps. 
My heart beat fast and hard as I ascended 
and timidly rang the bell. 

The massive door was opened by a ser- 
vant in livery, who stared at me as he might 
at some beggar child soliciting alms. Ina 
faint voice I inquired for Mrs. Denvessey. 

‘Tell her that it is Ethel Marsden from 
Derry,”’ I said, eagerly. ‘*She will know, 
and she will be sure to see me.” For the 
man had murmured something about her 
being too busy to see any one at that time. 

Eyeing me askance, he bade me come in. 
I was conducted to a small reception-room, 
plainly but elegantly furnished, and there 
I was told to wait while the servant an- 
nounced my coming. Presently the door 
opened to admit a lady in deep mourning, 
with a sad sweet face. 

** You wished to see me?”’ she queried, in 
a surprised tone. i 

I shook my head. “It was Mrs. Den- 
vessey I wished to see,’’ I answered. 
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“Your wish is gratified. Iam Mrs. Den- 


vessey. 

“You!” I cried, withdismay. “ O dear, 
what shall I do? and how can I find my 
Mrs. Denvessey?”’ 

“T thought there was some mistake when 
your name was announced. I could not re- 
member ever having heard it before. But 
do not look so distressed, my poor child. 
How happens it that such a wee miteas you 
should be out alone on your mission, and 
with no sure direction to find the lady you 
seek?” 

Icould not answer for my tears. I dare 
say I was completely tired out, and this dis- 
appointment discouraged me. The lady en- 
deavored in the kindest manner to soothe 
my distress, and by skillful questioning 
drew from me my story. She looked very 
grave during its recital, and when I had 
finished, said, seriously: 

**You were very unwise to quit your 
father’s house on such a wild-goose chase; 
for, my dear, it might have been froma 
small misery into a greater. God knows 
what your fate might have been had not 
Providence led you to this house, Even 
had you found the lady you seek, she might 
have been unwilling to help you, and you 
would thus be thrown on the cold charity of 
the world. But dry your tears. You shall 
sing for me. 1 know a great deal about 
music, and can tell you if there is any prob- 
ability of the realization of your ambition.” 

I did her bidding quickly, my tears flow- 
ing back into their proper channel easily, 
now that her kind manner put new hope 
into my heart. I sang a pathetic little bal- 
lad with which I had often hushed to sleep 
my baby stepbrother. How vividly the 
scene comes back! The girl—scarcely more 
than a child, for I was small for my age— 
with her shabby dress, the bundle fallen at 
her feet, the hat pushed back from the hot 
brow, and the eyes so recently full of tears 
fixed earnestly on the face of the lady, ele- 
gantly dressed, with her refined patrician 
air, unbent a trifle now by her expression 


of kindly pity. 


Need I say that I sang with all my heart 
and soul? I had not gotten through the 
first stanza before Mrs. Denvessey’s eyes 
filled with tears. Later, I learned that she 
had lost both husband aud daughter a year 
before, and it was breaking open afresh the 
wound to hear that song, recalling such 
bitter-sweet memories. Though I, of course, 

17 


could not know then the cause of her 


weeping, I stopped: involuntarily, but she 
signified for me to finish. 

When she had in a measure regained her 
composure, she said: 

** You have, indeed, my child, a voice of 
rare power and sweetness, It were a pity 
to suffer it to be neglected. Therefore, 
give up your search for the Mrs. Denvessey 
you may never find, and stay with the Mrs. 
Denvessey who will give you every advan- 
tage that wealth can bestow. I feel astrong 
interest in you, and if you accept my propo- 
sal, you shall never have cause to regret it. 
What say you—will you go or stay?” 

“You can’t mean it! O, it is too good 
to be true!’ I cried, utterly bewildered, in- 
capable of belief in my good fortune. 

“But I do mean it,” she replied, smiling 
gravely—‘ really and truly, as you children 
say.” 

I do not now remember just what words 
followed. Mrs. Denvessey made it plain to 
me that she was thoroughly in earnest, and 
with a grateful heart I accepted her noble 
offer. From that day dawned a new life, 
Mrs. Denvessey’s interest deepened into 
affection, and I felt for her a love almost 
idolatrous. Ere a year liad passed I was 
adopted into her heart in place of the 
daughter she had so fondly loved, and who 
had passed away in her bloom and youth, 
leaving the mother heartsore and desolate. 

One day, two years after my adoption, 
Mrs. Denyessey told me the story of her 
life. It was then that I learned I must give 
up my ambition. It was Mrs. Denvessey’s 
desire that the gift so assiduously culti- 
vated should be used only for her gratifica- 
tion, and that of the society in which she 
destined me to shine. 

“You have no need to win a fortune, 
Ethel,” she said, “‘for what is mine is 
yours; and as for fame, it is meteoric— 
dazzling while it lasts, but hollow and un- 
satisfactory; and with your generous noble 
nature, the heartfelt praise of true friends 
would be far dearer than the applause of 
millions. Nor are you fitted for the life of 
a public singer. You are too sensitive, too 
truthful; you would abhor the petty arti- 
fices, the jealousies and deceits too often 
surrounding the noblest in the profession. 
Your purity, your highmindedness, would 
receive many a severe shock. In fine, 
Ethel, I cannot conceive of a more unhappy 
life for you.” 
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I was not convinced, nevertheless, but I 
could not persist in carrying out a plan 
distasteful to her to whom I owed every- 
thing. She saw that it cost mea struggle, 
and it endeared me to her the more. 

“*Your voice made your fortune, Ethel, 
that day when you sang for my criticism,’’ 
she said, when the point was settled. “ But 
for your ambitious dreams, you would never 
have left your father’s home, and I should 
have dragged out a dreary desolate life. 
Your cheerful companionship, your tender 
affection, has been a great solace to me, 
and the fortune that will be yours when I 
pass away will be but a poor compensation. 
i wrong no one by bequeathing it to you. 
My husband had no kin, and mine are suf- 
ficiently wealthy. When I married my 
dear husband he was a poor barrister; I the 
daughter of a noble English family. My 
father was Lord Harcourt, who regarded 
the misalliance with horror. I would not 
give up my dear John, and as I wag of age, 
mo one could prevent our marriage. I had 
mo mother to distress, she having died be- 
fore I attained my majority. Enraged be- 
yond measure at my marriage, my father 
discarded me, and used his influence to 
kkeeep my husband from any employment. 
Disheartened and discouraged, he deter- 
mined to come to this city in search of his 
father’s brother. He carried out his plan, 
and found his uncle one of the wealthiest 
merchant princes. There had been no com- 
munication between the brothers for years, 
and Mr. Denvessey was greatly surprised at 
the meeting. He offered his nephew a po- 
sition in his counting-room, and at the end 
of a year took him into partnership. Had 
my husband refused to accept the position, 
he would have done nothing for him, as he 
was bitterly opposed to the profession of 
law. Ten years afterward he died, leaving 
his immense fortune to me, to whom he 
was greatly attached. My married life 
passed without acloud. My husband wor- 
shipped me, and the daughter that had 
come to bless our union. He was in the 
way of amassing another fortune when he 
was stricken down. I saw the two that I 
doved better than life drowned before my 
eyes. Alas! what a fearful blow that was 
to me, widowed and childless at one stroke! 
For along time I was very ill, and small 
hope of my life was entertained. But Iwas 
not permitted to be so soon united to my 
dear ones. My work, you see, was not 
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done. I was tolive and lift up a souldown- 
cast and neglected. Lalways felt. confident 
that Providence intended you for my special 
charge.”’ 

Have you never seen any of your family 
since ?”” 

*O yes. My father willingly forgaye me 
when I came into such a fortune, and I 
paid them a visit when we crossed the ocean 
to.make the tour of Europe. I was glad 
that the reconciliation took place, as he died 
shortly afterwards. My brother sueeeeded 
to his title and estate. His daughter is the 
Countess of Cherbury by marriage; his son 
will succeed his father, My nephew Regi- 
nald has a warm affection for me. His sis- 
ter isa fashionable woman of the world, de- 
voting all her time to society,and between us 
there is littleincommon. I have written to 
them of you, and when we go abroad you 
will have a chance of making their ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

After that conversation I never again re- 
ferred tomy ambitious dream. I could bet- 
ter understand that it would wound my 
benefactress deeply to have her adopted 
child enter upon a professional life. Aris- 
tocracy is deep-rooted, and she shared the 
prejudices of her class. After a time I 
ceased to be unhappy about it, taking the 
goods the gods provided, and the two years 
intervening before my eighteenth birthday 
passed pleasantly, and in the ardent pursuit 
of knowledge. The intellectual food my 
soul had so long craved was mine, Music 
was my passion, and I studied it with an 
enthusiasm that delighted my masters. To 
my intense delight I found that I could 
compose. A rare old poem that I had read 
one afternoon recurred to me as I sat im- 
provising, and the desire to set the words to 
music seized me. I rejected one and an- 
other improvisation. None seemed to suit 
the exquisite beauty and tender pathos of 


the words. I gave up at last, discouraged - 


and vexed. 

That night in my dreams I was still try- 
ing to sueceed in my desire. O joy! I was 
at last triumphant. .I played it over and 
over again, and each time was more and 
more enraptured by the delicious melody. 
But when I endeavored to copy it everything 
became faint and indistinct. When I awoke 
my dream was the first thing to occur to 
me, but I could not recall that entrancing 
melody; mais voila! when about half way 
through breakfast it flashed into my mind 
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with sudden and distinct vividness. I rushed 
from the table post haste, startling Mrs. 
Denvessey greatly. She followed me hur- 
riedly to the music-room to inquire the 
cause of my strange behaviour, and stood 
lost in admiration. 

it delicious, mamma?’ I asked, 
joyfully—“ and so nice and obliging for my 
dream to come back.’”’ At which Mrs. Den- 
vessey looked as if she believed I had sud- 
denly gone mad. 

“You see,” I went on, “I wanted to set 
those words to music;’’ and then I told her 
of my attempt and failure the day before, 
and of the dream that must have been an 
inspiration. She shared my delight, and 
offered no objection to my sending the 
song for publication. 

“For if I place it before my dear old 
maestro,”’ I argued, “ he will no doubt criti- 
cise it faithfully, but favorably, because it 
is mine; but for a stranger’s criticism it 
will have to stand on its own merit;’ and 
in this opinion Mrs, Denvessey quite agreed, 

It was some time before I heard one thing 
or the other about my production. Then 
one day the letter came, containing a check 
for a large amount, and the request that I 
would send another song: the onelI sent 
had an immense sale and was very popular. 

Icarried the letter to my benefactress, 
and she shared my exultation and pleasure, 
though I must say I acted like a child with 
anew toy; I was so overjoyed to have it 
accepted; and then, too, it was the first 
money really my own; money earned easily 
enough, yet still earned, and that was why 
I was so proud and glad. 

I wished to send it to my father, but Mrs. 
Denvessey begged me to wait until after my 
eighteenth birthday, which was near at 
hand. Then she proposed that I should 
visit them, and make my present in person. 
I may as well state here that I did so, and 
found my father had been dead a little over 
a year, and that his relict had married 
again. I caused a fitting monument to be 
erected marking the last resting-place of my 
parents, and left my birthplace forever. 

Mais revenous nos moutons. <A birthday 
fete launched me into society’s creme de la 
creme. Mrs. Denvessey had predicted a 
sensation, and Mrs. Denvessey was right. 
Society went mad, or pretended to, over my 
beauty and my voice, When it leaked out 
that I was the writer of ‘‘ that sweet song,”’ 
that was the signal for another furore. But 
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then, you see, Mrs. Denveasey’s thousands 
backed me. Allowance must be made for 
that. Gold throws such a dazzling halo 
about one. Is it a wonder that the beholder 
is so blinded that he cannot see fairly? 
Behind my back I dare say the comments 
were not so flattering, if I judged froma 
conversation carried on between two dow- 
agers, and of which I was an unseen listener, 
the heavy curtains screening me! By the 
way, what a convenience are those same cur- 
tains. One is forever overhearing something 
to his or her advantage or disadvantage; and 
though ignorance may be bliss, I, for one, 
do not believe it. 

After gossiping about every one in the 
room, a choice bit of scandal about this one 
and that, I, in turn, was attacked. 

**T would give a good deal to find out 
where Mrs, Denvessey picked her up,” 
dowager number one putin. ‘‘ Rumor has 
it that she is a distant connection of Den- 
vessey, senior, the child of a second cousin, 
but I don’t believe it.’’ 

“And you need not,’’ dowager number 
two returned. ‘‘ You remember Mrs, Har- 
kins, that used to sew for Mrs. Denvessey? 
Well, she recognized heratonce. It seems, 
four years ago, she boarded in a place called 
Derry, and she is positive that Ethel Den- 
vessey is Ethel Marsden, the daughter of 
the farmer where she boarded. But you 
must not say a word about it, for I don’t 
want to get Mrs. Harkins into trouble, for 
you see she played off she was Mrs, John 
Denvessey, and if my lady should find # 
out, she might make it unpleasant for her. 
So you see Ethel Denvessey is only a char- 
ity child, with all her airs and graces.” 

‘Never mind, she is Mrs. Denvessey’s 
adopted daughter and heiress. Without 
that, with her beauty—” 

Beauty!’ the other scornfully inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ For my part, I can’t see it. Her 
mouth is large, her nose decidedly retrousse, 
and she hasn’t a particle of color,”’ 

** Yes, but her eyes are splendid, and so 
is her hair. If her mouth is a trifle large, 
it only serves to show to better advantage 
her beautiful teeth; and then her blood red 
lips contrast favorably with her skin’s mar- 
ble pallor. But the chief beauty of her face 
lies in its ever-changing expression, its daz- 
zling smile, and the brilliant fire in her mag- 
nificent eyes. It is quite true what Charlie 
Wheeler says: ‘Her eyes and smile would 
make the plainest face handsome,’ Take 
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her altogether, she is just the sort of wo 


man for men to run wild over, and to: be 
labelled ‘ Dangerous’ if she were poor, .As 
it is, our doors are graciously opened to re- 
ceive her, and we are'quite willing our sons 
and brothers should ‘ go in’—to use a slang 
phrase—‘for the great Denvessey fortune.’ ’’ 

“And I’m sure I’m greatly obliged,” I 
muttered, sotto voce, as some one came up 
and interrupted the charming conversation, 
and I emerged from my retreat half amused 
and half provoked. . One thing was settled, 
however. Mrs. Denvessey and I had tried 
vainly to find the Mrs. Denvessey who had 
first roused my ambitious dreams, and now 
we need ‘search no longer. 

** Whoever holds the cap of Fortunatus 
must expect to be envied,” I mused, a little 
bitterly perhaps. 

But my bitterness soon passed. I would 
not let the words of two gossiping harpies 
interfere with my enjoyment. Let them 
talk. 1 was the centre of attraction, and I 
liked it mightily. I had plenty of offers, 
but my heart as yet owed but one allegiance, 
and until I found one to love me as disin- 
terestediy as she, there was no probability 
of my saying “ yes.”’ 

The summer was spent partly at Long 
Branch, partly at Newport. I was the ac- 
knowledged belle of both watering-places. 
In the fail-we set out for England, and at 
last I was to meet Mrs. Denvessey’s noble 
relatives. *‘ Thank heaven!” I cried, ‘ they 
know the ins and outs of the story of my 
adoption.’”’ They had sent me a warm let- 
ter of invitation, and though I was a charity 
child, my blood was as sang azure as their 
own. I was descended on my father’s side 
from a noble family. His ancestor had left 
England in the seventeenth century, to en- 
joy in the wilds of America undisturbed _re- 
ligious privileges. A stanch Puritan, allied 
by birth to a family that dated their ances- 
try back to William the Conqueror, his had 
been one of the first families in the Bay 
State, till, through mismanagement and 
thoughtless prodigality, it had sunk to its 
lowest state. My father, through thrift and 
good management, had begun to repair it, 
and now, by an unexpected stroke of for- 
tune, I was raised to the rightful position 
my ancestry demanded. Nodoubt you who 
read may exclaim at my vanity, but I con- 
fess without a qualm that I am proud of the 
blue blood that flows in my veins, proud of 
my genealogy and anvcstry. 


Her Majesty's Theatre’? was crowded 
to its utmost capacity: From dome to par- 
quet, tier upon tier of magnificently dressed 
ladies, their diamonds flashing brilliantly, 
fans fluttering in time to the dreamy music, 
eyes sparkling radiantly, rare exotics exhal- 
ing delicious perfume, the whole making a 
seene of life, and light, and beauty. On 
the stage that sweetest of singers, Nilsson, 
was warbling in dulcet strains her aria in 
Il Trovatore, concluding amidst a burst of 
applause, and a shower of floral tributes. 

The curtain descending was the signal for 
the turning of lorgnettes in all directions, 
The gentlemen took advantage of it to pay 
their devoirs to the occupants of respective 
boxes, and the scene became more .and 
more animated. 

In the Earl of Cherbury’s box were his 
lordship and lady, Lord Reginald Harcourt, 
the earl, his father, his aunt, Mrs. Denves- 
sey, and the latter’s daughter, ‘‘La belle 
Americaine.”” She was enjoying herself 
extremely, and more than one glass had 
been levelled at her box, and every now 
and then she would bend her head in re- 
turn to the greetings of her numerous 
friends and admirers, some of whom were 
now entering the box to pay their devoirs. 

Lord Reginald scowled as he watched the 
brisk flirtation going on between Charlie 
Devereaux and me, for, like most American 
girls, I could carry on a flirtation with tol- 
erable grace, and if I flirted desperately 
that evening, it was that I knew I was dis- 
gusting his august majesty. What right 
had he to keep espionage over me? That 
he disliked me greatly was self-evident. 
Other titled lords had sued for my hand, 
but then, they believed me to be in truth Mrs, 
Denvessey’s daughter, while he knew. Why, 
though, need he treat me so indifferently, 
80 icily, when he was obliged to notice me? 

I had disliked him from the hour of our 
introduction, which he acknowledged indif- 
ferently enough, honoring me with a pro- 
longed critical stare. My composure is 
wonderful, but the circumstances under 
which we met were peculiar, and I felt that 
I showed agitation. Only for a moment, 
and then I looked him back unflinchingly, 
and his eyes fell before the look in mine, 
But I could not forgive or forget that he 
had ruffled my composure, and I vowed 
that I would bring him to my feet. 

That was three months ago, and I seem 
likely not to have my vow fulfilled. 
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‘1 assure you, Miss Denvessey, that I 
think your voice far superior to Nilsson’s,” 
Charlie Devereux was saying. ‘Promise 
me that I shall have the very great pleasure 
of hearing you sing at Lady Vesey’s—I 
could listen to you forever. Don’t laugh! 
*pon honor, I could.” 

“T fear you’d find it tedious after a 
while,” I replied, smilingly. ‘* Confess 
now, to hear, to see, to experience one thing 
forever would be decidedly monotonous to 
you, if I read you aright. But there, don’t 
attemptanexplanation. I knew you meant 
it for a neat compliment, and I’ll take it for 
just what it is worth, and sing you your 
favorite at Lady Vesey’s.”’ 

“Merci, mademoiselle! I wonder if all 
your country-women are like you? If they 
are, they must be awfully jolly. See how 
Harcourt is scowling at me” — mischiev- 
ously—‘‘I think it was too bad of you to 
become engaged to him before giving the 
rest of us achance. O, you needn’t look 
80 surprised and innocent—not a particle 
of use! I had it from the earl’s own 

” 

“T think you must be mistaken,” I said, 
serious at once; and then a suspicion swept 
over me that made me faint and dizzy: 
Was that the reason of Lord Reginald’s 
conduct? Had his father and aunt planned 
the match, and was he bidden to fall in love 
and marry me? All the pride in me was 
aflame at the bare thought, and yet, and 
yet—a thousand and one trivial circum- 
stances seemed to corroborate Charlie Dev- 
ereux’s story—and then I was conscious 
that he was speaking to me, and that “‘ Her 
Majesty’s’’ was not the place for revery. 

He persisting that he was not mistaken, 
I turned the conversation, and he readily 
followed my: lead. He saw that he had 
made a faux pas, and he was just the person 
to be distressed by it. The curtain rising 
prevented any further conversation; thence- 
forward I had eyes and ears only for Nils- 
son and her con/reres. 

At Lady Vesey’s that same evening, while 
fulfilling my promise to Charlie Devereux, 
I met the eyes of a courtly dignified gentle- 
man with an unmistakable military bear- 
ing, fixed upon me. Something about the 
face seemed familiar. Where had I seen 
that face before? Shortly after the Earl of 
Harcourt brought him up to me. 

Ethel, my dear! Colonel Marsden de- 
sires an introduction. Colonel! I have the 
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honor to present to you my niece, Miss 
Denvessey.”’ 

I was puzzled no longer, It was the por- 
trait of my dead and gone ancestor that 
Colonel Marsden resembled. He offered 
his arm, and we promenaded. 

***Do you know, Miss Denvessey,”’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘ your face strangely resembles an an- 
cestor of mine? Hearing you are an Ainer- 
ican, lam quite sure that I am to finda 
relative, for the brother of the person you 
so wonderfully resemble emigrated to your 
country in the seventeenth century, but my 
fallacious hopes are disappointed when I 
hear your name.”’ 

** But what if I were to whisper a secret, 
and I am half inclined to? What if my 
name were Denvessey only by adoption, 
and were instead Ethel Marsden, whose an- 
cestor settled in America at the same time 
yours did? You don’t believe it! Ah, I 
see you’re not so eager to claim a relative, 
after all.’’ 

“Pardon me, my dear Miss Denvessey, if 
for amoment my bewilderment surpassed 
every other sentiment.”’ 

**T will freely pardon you,’’ I answered, 
with a merry smile; and then I told him 
how his face had puzzled me until I heard 
his name pronounced. Then we compared 
notes, and it turned out that he was my 
third cousin. He begged permission to call 
next day, and I gladly consented. 

* Ethel, I must congratulate you on your 
latest conquest,’ Lady Cherbury said, as 
the carriage bowled home. Mrs. Denvessey 
and her brother had retired an hour earlier, 
and my lady and her husband, Lord Regi- 
nald and I, were the occupants of my lady’s 
luxurious equipage. 

** He has resisted the fascinations of our 
belles season after season ’’—she went on— 
** and now, voila! he bows at your shrine, 
Tell me the secret of your witchery, that I 
may go and do likewise.” 

** Have pity upon me, Ethel, and refrain,” 
the earl interposed with a laugh. “ Her 
ladyship needs no new arts, she is potent 
without, and though I put up with her flir- 
tations at present, [ wont answer for my 
good conduct forever.”’ 

**You are a fool to put up with them at 
all’’—his brother-in-law observed, grimly— 
**Marguerite should not have such license 
—if she were my wife—it angers me enough 
as it is.” 

Indeed!’ his sister drawled contempta- 
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ously. ‘“‘ Take my advice and don’t mind 
me, but take warning and marry a woman 
“who'll live for youalone! But, Ethel, 
what was Colonel Marsden saying to you? 
Iam dying to know! something of great in- 
terest, to judge from your faces.”’ 

“Have you forgotten, Lady Cherbury; 
that my name is Marsden, also? May not 
that account for it? It should, for it ap- 
pears that we are third cousins.” 

She sat bolt upright, all her listlessness 
gone, staring at me blankly. 

**Good heavens!’’ she said at last, “can 
it be possible ?”’ 

**T am not much surprised,’’ her husband 
observed. “‘I, with others, noticed the 


* striking resemblance.”’ 


“And of course you’ll have to be roman- 
tic and fall in love with each other,” Lady 
Cherbury said, pettishly, with a sidelong 
reproachful glance at her brother. ‘But 
he’s more than twice your age! He’s forty 
odd.”’ 

“That is nothing; better be an old man’s 
darling, you know; only Colonel Marsden 
isn’t an old man, but is young-looking for 
his age if he is forty odd.’’ 

** People are not in the habit of doubting 
my veracity, Ethel,’’ she answered, in a 
tone meant to besevere. ‘‘ Don’t apologize, 
I know you meant it.” 

“ You need not fear; I hadn’t the slight- 
est intention of apologizing for an offence 
that I am not guilty of. Honi soit qui mal 


¥ pense, you know.”’ 
“Thank heaven, we are at home!’’ the 


earl devoutly exclaimed, as the carriage 


drew up before his stately residence; “I 
have always observed that the best-natured 
females are apt to—”’ 

The rest of the sentence was lost as he 
disappeared out of the carriage. Lady Cher- 
bury followed in high dudgeon. Silently 
Lord Reginald assisted me to alight. At 
the foot of the grand staircase I said to 
him: 

“Charlie Devereux volunteered a piece 
of information this evening that demands 
an explanation. He asserts positively that 
the earl, your father, told him an engage- 
ment existed between you and myself. Of 
course I contradicted it, and I wish to say 
to you that I should have had a much high- 
er opinion of you, if you had frankly told 
me that your father’s desire was distasteful, 
hateful to you, than to show me by your 
words and manners that such was the case. 


I, the person most interested, was left in 
ignorance, to find it out from strangers.’’ 
And having said my say I left him standing 
there, thoroughly disconcerted. 

The next morning Mrs. Denvessey was 
the recipient of my pent-up wrath, 

“Don’t take on so, my darling; pray 
don’t!” she said, when I stopped out of 
breath with the recital of my wrongs. ‘‘ Lord 
Harcourt and I have long cherished the 
plan, and it was my darling wish to unite 
you to me by the ties of blood. But you 
have wronged Reginald grievously! He has 
had nothing to do with the matter, and was 
as ignorant as yourself. It has pained the 
earl and myself to see you at variance with 
each other. My brother loves you dearly, 
for who can help loving you, Ethel? and, 
indeed, I think it is partly your own fault 
that Reginald—” 

She hesitated with embarrassment. 

**Dislikes me—’” I finished promptly. 
“You needn’t be afraid to say what I know. 
However, let it~go for what it’s worth. 
What an idiot I was to fly into a passion 
with him, for now there’ll be the awkward- 
ness of apology, and I suppose I must %”’ 

** My dear, would it be like you not to do 
so? It would be the first time in my knowl- 
edge of you. But what is this Marguerite 
tells me about Colonel Marsden?” 

“‘T am glad, for your sake, my darling,” 
she said, when I told her; “ but nothing 
could make you dearer to me.” 

**T am sure of that,’’ I said, throwing my 
arms about her, and giving her a warm kiss. 

My relationship was settled beyond a 
doubt that day, and that was how the truth 
came out in the London circles, that I was 
Mrs. Denvessey’s adopted daughter. My 
popularity by no means diminished. I was 
still the centre of attraction, La belle Amer- 
icaine. I wont pretend that‘it wasn’t be- 
cause I was a Marsden, for I am quite sure 
that that turned the balance in my favor. 
The amende honvrable was made to Lord 
Reginald, and after that we got on much 
better together. 

My handsome cousin had not followed 
Lady Cherbury’s prediction and fallen in 
love with me. I was his confidante, you see, 
and knew. But everybody believed he had, 
and we did not take the trouble to unde- 
ceive people. 

At the close of the London season we went 
down to the Earl of Harcourt’s country seat, 
situated in the county of Sussex. It wasa 
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grand old place, and my passion for lovely 
scenery was here gratified. The earl pre- 
sented me with a magnificent black horse, 
and never was I happier than when enjoy~ 
ing my daily canters upon “‘ Prince’s”’ back, 
At first, Colonel Marsden rode by my side, 
then somehow it happened that he became 
Lady Cherbury’s escort, while her brother 
rode beside me. 

Ever since that night when I had hurled 
at him those passionate words of anger, I 
had known the miserable truth—that I 
loved, with the full strength of my nature, 
this man who had of all others been indif- 
ferent tome. In vain did I try to conquer 
it. It had not come at my bidding, and 
therefore would not go at my bidding. 

But I guarded my secret well. No one 
dreamed of such a remote possibility, least 
ofall, he. But we wereto return to America 
after a tour of the continent, and then, per- 
haps, I might learn to forget. Thus was I 
thinking that morning as we rode silently 
side by side. I dare say this was the reason 
that I held so loose a rein; and when Prince 
shied and set off on a mad gallop for no vis- 
ible reason, it naturally followed that I was 
thrown. I was stunned, but not uncon- 
scious. Prince had been obliging enough 
to deposit me in the softest place he could 
find. 

Somebody reached me almost as soon as I 
was thrown, and somebody cried in passion- 
ate tones as he stooped over me: 

darling! my darling!’ and actually 
was audacious enough to rain kisses upon 
me swift and fierce enough, so that I thought 
it necessary to open my eyes and tell him 
my exact condition. Of course, you know 
that it was Lord Reginald. The rest of the 
cavalcade came up, greatly scared. But as 
there were no broken bones their minds 
were set at rest, Prince was found at some 
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distance, quietly grazing, and behaved beau- 
tifully after his escapade, for which I could 
not feelsorry. But for it, I should not have 
known that Reginald had loved me all the 
time, while we were at cross purposes, for 
you see, he believed that I had disliked him 
before we had met. It was owing to Lady 
Cherbury, however. She had described 
him to me in such a way that I had impul- 
sively declared that he must be a prig, and 
that I, for one, shouldn’t put up with his 
peccadillos. This she had maliciously re- 
peated, not through any unkind motive to- 
ward me, but for the sisterly and praise- 
worthy one of wounding his pride and pay- 
ing him off for some of his interference in 
her flirtations. Thus, from the first, you 
see, we were fated to misunderstand each 
other. She was the only one who was not 
surprised at the announcement of our be- 
trothal. 

‘**T saw it long ago, especially mon frere’s 
attachment,’’ she said, with a shrug of her 
white shoulders. ‘I pity you, Ethel; you 
don’t know what an ogre he is! No more 
pleasant flirtations for you, ma belile.’’ 

But I did not care; for, you see, I quite 
agree with him on the impropriety of flirta- 
tion when one is married. I have never 
had a desire to engage in such amusements 
since my marriage, which took place three 
mouths after Prince’s escapade. 

Mrs. Denvessey sold her property in 
America, and lives with her brother, Regi- 
nald and myself, We area happy family. 
Only last week Colonel Marsden came down 
with his wife to pay us avisit. You see, 
she was his first love, and some one had in- 
terfered, and they were separated and she 
married. Her husband was obliging enough 
to die, the year before I met the colonel, and 
he was waiting till her year of mourning ex- 
pired—and this is all my story. 


THE PRESENT.—In order to enjoy the 
present it is necessary to be intent on the 
present. To be doing one thing and think- 
ing of another isa very unsatisfactory mode 
of spending life. Some people are always 
wishing themselves somewhere but where 
they are, or thinking of something else than 
that which they are doing, or of somebody 
else than to whom they are speaking. This 
is the way to enjoy nothing well and please 
nobody. Itis better to be interested with 
inferior persons and inferior things than to 


be indifferent to the best. A principal 
cause of this indifference is the adoption of 
other people’s taste instead of the cultiva- 
tion of our own; the pursuit after that for 
which we are not fitted, and to which, con- 
sequently, we are not in reality inclined. 
This folly pervades more or less all classes, 
and arises from the error of building our 
enjoyment on the false foundation of the 
world’s opinion, instead of being, with due 
regard to others, each our own world. 
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THE HAMMOCK, 
From the Spanish of Jose Fernandez Madrid, of New Grenada. 
BY 8ANDA ENOS, 


L 
I sing not the beauties 
That other bards sing, 
Nor affairs that were ancient 
When Wamba was king: 
That the dawning is rosy, 
That pearls the morn weeps, 
That the brook murmurs wild, 
That the lake calmly sleeps. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
What to me are the sceptres 
That great monarchs hold, 
Or the blood-dripping falchions 
Of conquerors bold? 
I quake when I hear 
Fame’s clarion cries, 
And above palm and laurel 
The olive I prize. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 


m1. 
As within their nests 
From the branches hung 
The tender birds 
Are balanced and swung: 
With movement soft 
Through the tranquil air, 
Thus I go and come 
In my hammock fair. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
IV. 
Now over me pass, 
As gently I roll, 
Orient breezes, 
Refreshing my soul; 
And unto my view 
Plain and city are given, 
The loud-roaring sea 
And the blue-vaulted heaven. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
v. 
No person on earth 
T envy the least, 
As I calmly repose 
Like a lord of the East. 
*Tis true I am poor, 
Yet I care not for wealth; 
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My food is not rich, 
But good is my health. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
VI. 
The first, without doubt, 
Who the hammock invented 
Were the Indians—a race 
Mild, benign and contented. 
The hammock sustained them 
Through bitter disgraces, 
And lulled and caressed them 
With tender embraces. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
vu. 
Poor are the descendants 
Of Huana Capac, 
And the opulent monarchs 
Of fair Anahuac, 
To-day they are slaves, 
All they once did possess 
They have lost, save their hammock 
And their laziness, 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
. vill. 
Let the citizen come, 
Who gold doth not spare, 
To deck his couch 
With tapestry rare: 
Let him come and with envy 
My hammock behold, 
More commodious and charming, 
Though costing no gold. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
Ix. 
The crests by the palms 
And the ceibas worn 
Are the curtains green 
That my hammock adorn. 
Beautiful birds 
Fill the branches above, 
And in quavers accordant 
Sing to me of love. 
May thy soul rest contented, 
O thou who invented 
The hammock! 
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“© Tommie, if you only would go into 
the kitchen with your playthings!” said 
Huldah, pleadingly. ‘“‘The baby cannot 
go to sleep with all this noise in his ears. 
Singing school must have commenced al- 
ready, and I never shall get there, never!’ 

* The kitchen is cold, and my lungs are 
*fected,” said Tommie, ‘I shouldn’t won- 
der if [had the ’sumption. Ma said I must 
stay by the fire, anyway.” 

**But can’t you keep still for one mo 
ment? O, you’re such a trouble to me, 
Tommie!’ 

** Well, Sam’s Sunday-school book says 
that troubles is good for peepul, makes ’em 
better. Grandpa was ’splainin it just now, 
and Sam didn’t remember, and I did, so 
grandpa gave me peppermints. I want to 
make you better, Huldy, that’s why [ holler 
and make you tell Roberson Crusoo two 
times when I wont go to sleep at night; 
that’s why I drum, when the baby wont go 
to sleep.’’ 

Poor Huldah! she thought if trouble 
made people better she must be on the eve 
of being translated, on account of her 
virtues. 

“You needn’t think Jack Long ’!l come 
and take you to singin’ school, Huldy,’’ re- 
marked Sam, who announced his approach 
by blowing a loud blast on a shrill tin whis- 
tle. The baby started up with a scream, 
Huldah looked anxiously at the clock, but 
restrained her desire to seize him by the 
collar. 

“Why don’t you ask me why?” remarked 
this gentle youth, after a little interval of 
silence. 

No answer from Huldah, in whose soul a 
faint hope was dawning. The baby had 
closed its eyes, and crammed its little red 
fist in its mouth. 

** Well, I told him the schoolmaster was 
.goin’ to keep you company, there,” he re- 
vealed, with a triumphant giggle which 
made the baby start again. 

“OQ dear! Huldah, how could you forget 
to mix my drops?’”’ groaned her mother from 
the sofa; ‘‘ my head is worse than ever, but 
nobody seems to have the least considera- 
tion for me. It does seem to me that you 
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might keep those children a little more 
quiet.”’ 

**T am sorry I forgot, mother,”’ said Hul- 
dah, in a voice that was full of tears. “I'll 
mix them now, if Sam will rock the baby. 
Sam, if you'll be good and rock the baby 
gently, avd keep quiet yourself, ’ll give 
you something nice.” 

** How often have I told you, that you 
mustn’t hire your little brothers?” remarked 
Mrs. Holmes, sharply. “It’s a pity you 
hadn’t a little gumption in managing them,’’ 

Sam commenced to clamor for money, and 
Tommie insisted with a scream, that he 
would undertake that little business trans- 
action himself, 

“Allow me to assist you,” said the school- 
master, in atone full of sympathy. He had 
entered the room unperceived, and was re- 
garding Sam in a way which made that 
sturdy youngster tremble. 

“Thank you, Mr. Simmons, you are very 
kind. I thought you had gone to singing 
school.”’ And she allowed him to take her 
place beside the cradle, a little amused, in 
spite of her afflictions, to see how funny he 
looked rocking a baby. But he did it to 
some purpose, and baby was soon in the 
deepest of dreamlands. Sam dared not 
whistle under the influence of his awful eye, 
and in spite of himself Tommie was begin- 
ning to grow sleepy. 

“T’m too tired to make you good any 
more to-night, Huldy,’”’ he announced, rub- 
bing his eyes. ‘Say, is the schoolmaster 
waitin’ on you, coz Aunt Mriar she said so, 
What is waitin’ on anybody?” 

When the effect of this speech had some- 
what died away, Mr. Simmons said to Hul- 
dah, ‘‘ You haven’t given up going to sing- 
ing-school to-night? 1 took the liberty to 
wait for you, and it’s not too late yet.” 

**T am so sorry you should have waited,”’ 
saidshe, earnestly. ‘‘ You will have lost so 
much. Then the schoolhouse is so near I 
don't mind going alone,” 

“OQ dear!’ she thought, ‘‘ Why couldn’t 
he have gonealone? What will Jack think? 
How could that dreadful boy have told him 
that I was going with the schoolmaster, and 
everybody is saying that he is waiting on 
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me, just because he happens to board here! 
If I can only see Jack alone for a few mo- 
ments, I will manage to let him know that 
there isn’t a shadow of truth in the story.” 
Then a little doubt crept into her mind, and 
made her miserable. Did Jack care for her 
asshe did for him, or had the affection 
which he entertained for her when she was 
a little girl died out with the years? When 
he used to tell her that he liked her better 
than anybody in the world, and that he 
should always do so, that there was no girl 
in all South Harbor that began to have such 
red cheeks or stch bright eyes. Of course 
he hadn't said so much as that to her since 
she had grown up. It wouldn’t have been 
proper unless they were engaged, but then 
he had said a good deal, and looked more 
than he had said, when he went away six 
months before. He was first mate of the 
Mary Susan now, and was only home for a 
few days, and how she had looked forward 
to his coming! It was quite dreadful to 
think he had been in the place nearly four 
hours and she had not seen him at all. 

After the morning’s biscuit had been set 
to rise, Tommie’s playthings were picked 
up and stowed away in the closet, more 
drops mixed, and the sleep-softened Tom- 
mie, himself, coaxed into bed, Huldah was 
free to go to singing-school if she liked. 
And she did like, though it was nearly re- 
cess time, and the kind but provokiugly at- 
tentive schoolmaster would wait to accom- 
pany her, for Jack Long would be there, 
and a sight of his face would do her good. 
She had no time to arrange her curls or pay 
any of those little attentions to her toilet 
which, as Jack was going to see her, she 
longed to do. 

“JT look cross, and homely, and heated,” 
she said to herself, as she took one hurried 
wistful look into the glass. But when she 
came down stairs with her little red hood 
tied turban-wise over her dark braids, the 
glance which the schoolmaster gave her 
told her that his eyes saw differently. 

‘“‘ They’re singing Merry May, and that’s 
always the last thing before recess,” said 
Huldab, as she and her companion entered 
the dusky little hall of the schoolhouse. 
Almost every seat in the room was filled, 
and everybody turned to look at them when 
they went in, more than one smiling signifi- 
cantly, for it was a fine moonlight night, 
and lovers like to loiter under such skies. 
Jack Long didn’t look though, after one 


gracious to him than she had ever been be- 


were, and colored a little under his brown 
skin. Then he commenced to be amazing- 
ly attentive to Del Stevens, who sat by his 
side flushed and smiling, and looking tri- 
umphantly at poor Huldah. For her part, 
she would rather have had the schoolmaster, 
but she knew that Huldah preferred Jack 
Long, and was delighted to have her see 
how thoroughly that gentleman appreciated 
her fascinations. They didn’t attend to the 
singing at all, but whispered continually 
with their faces unnecessarily near each 
other, Huldah thought. Once Huldah met 
Jack’s eye and bowed to him across the 
room, and he returned such a careless in- 
different little nod, that it almost broke her 
heart. ‘“‘ He’s forgotten me, and fallen in 
love with Del Stevens,” she sighed, ‘* but 
Del Stevens is such a flirt.” 

She thought he would surely come over 
and speak to her at recess, but no, he clung 
to Del’s side, as if he intended that nothing 
should ever part them. Once when she 
happened to be near him, he leaned over 
Del’s shoulder, and asked her if they were 
all well at home. 

“Well as usual, thank you,” she an- 
swered in a faltering voice. 

**T'm glad to hear it; I shall call before I 
he said, carelessly. 

Huldah’s pride began to be aroused. 
Hitherto she had been sad and silent, for 
when her heart was sad, this innocent young 
woman had never thought of acting as if it 
were otherwise, but now it flashed over her 
all of a sudden that she was behaving very 
foolishly, that she was allowing Jack as well 
as everybody else in the room to see that 
she was feeling badly, because he saw fit to 
pay court to Del Stevens, and that it would 
never doin the world. So she swallowed 
the lump in her throat, and after a mighty 
effort succeeded in being gay, or seéming 
gay, at least. She brightened up wonder- 
fully, she made funny little jokes, she 
laughed, her eyes flashed, and her cheeks 
were scarlet. Mr. Simmons was delighted. 
He had been oppressed by her sadness, and 
thinking it the result of overwork, and 
weariness, and worry, for Huldah’s mother 
with that endless headache, and those dread- 
ful children were enough to spoil life for 
any young girl, had been particularly sym- 
pathetic and tender in his manner toward 
her. She was more free with him, more 


quick sidewise glance, but he saw who they. 
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fore, and the poor fellow flattered himself, 
though he was by no means conceited, that 
the influence of his society had something 
to do with this sudden lifting of the cloud 
which hung over her. What a feverish, 
wretched, weary evening that was! Hul- 
dah remembered it with strange vividness 
to the end of herlife. Jack went home with 
Del, of course. Huldah watched them as 
they went up the frosty white road with 
such a lover-like air, and in her heart, said 
farewell to Jack forever. Once at home, 
and shut away in her own little room where 
there were no prying eyes to see her, she 
gave vent to her wretchedness in a perfect 
flood of tears. She fully intended to keep 
awake and be wretched all night. She won- 
dered if she ever should fall asleep peaceful- 
ly and happily as she used to do, when, 
after a prayer which was more for Jack than 
herself, and a parting glance at the sea, 
which held him somewhere on its broad 
bosom, she sank into such sweet slumbers 
and dreamed of him. She could not pray, 
now, her heart was too full of bitterness, 
Everything had gone wrong with her, and 
God did not help her, or care for her. But, 
after all, she had not been in bed fifteen 
minutes before sleep hung heavy on her eye- 
lids and everything was forgotten in its 
dimness, even Jack. 

The next day was Sunday, a bright gold- 
en November day, and Huldah felt a little 
more inclined to live than she had on the 
evening before, when she came down stairs 
in the morning. Her mother’s headache 
was still raging, Tommie had crept into the 
baby’s crib and was sticking pins into its 
plump bare arms, and Sam was drawing a 
picture of the schoolmaster and herself as 
they appeared on their way to singing school, 
with which to adorn the breakfast-table. 

*O, if I could only go to church this 
morning!’ thought Huldah. ‘ Ishould see 
Jack, and—but it’s of no use,’’ putting the 
pleasant picture outof her mind, ‘* mother’s 
head aches, and I dare say Jack will go to 
church with Del, things seem to have gone 
so far, and he wouldn’t walk home with 
me, after all.”’ 

“ Huldah,” said her mother, appearing 
from the bedroom, ‘‘I believe I shall try 
and gotochurch this morning. My head 
aches fearfully, but it’s likely the air will do 
me good, if I don’t have Sam and Tommie 
to worry me. I shall leave them at home 
with you, and I wish you would see that 
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they get their Sunday school lessons. Tom- 
mie does make such funny work with that 
question book, it distracts me to try and 
beat anything into his head. I guess the 
baby’s going to be real good to-day.” 

‘Very well,”’ said Huldah meekly, tak- 
ing up that lusty infant, who looked ven- 
geance at her out of his lashless wide-awake 
eyes, in contradiction of his mother’s pre- 
mature statement. 

That was a dreadful day to Huldah, but 
she struggled bravely through it, trying to 
perform all her dutieS faithfully, She 
helped to prepare breakfast, and dinner, and 
supper, slie washed the dishes, she took care 
of the baby who screamed his worst from 
dawn till dark. She heard Sam say his 
verses over twenty times, and held Tommie 
resolutely by the arm while she endeavored 
to drill the answers of the three questions 
which comprised his Sunday school lesson 
into his obstinate and heedless little head. 
She dressed both boys, faithfully exploring 
their pockets and abstracting everything 
therefrom, which might detract from their 
piety, and that of their fellow-pupils in 
Sunday school. 

But, after all, she only received severe 
rebukes for careless neglect from her moth- 
er, as it was reported that Sam produced 
three live frogs from his pocket in the 
midst of the prayer, and that Tommie made 
the children laugh, and shocked everybody, 
by the dreadful answer he gave to one of 
his questions. 

The question was, ‘‘ Why cannot we see 
God if he is always present?”’ The answer 
was, ‘‘ Because God is a spirit, and we can- 
not see him with corporeal eyes.’’ 

Tommie had it, ‘“‘’Coz we’re spirits, and 
God has copper eyes!’ 

And in the meantime the world was as 
bright as if there wasn’t any trouble in it. 
All the young people were out in holiday 
attire, and the sunshine was as golden and 
the air as balmy as if summer had stolen 
back to make a little visit before the suow 
covered the hills, and made the ground too 
chill for her feet. Jack Long went home 
from chureh with Del Stevens, and re- 
mainéd at her house todinner. Del’s little 
sister Ellen told Sam so, and Sam made 
haste to reveal the news to Huldah, divin- 
ing that it would tease his sister, he could 
hardly imagine why. 

Night came at last with its hush, and 
starlight, and peaceful atmosphere, but 
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there was little quiet in the Holmes house- 
hold, no peace in Huldah’s heart. 

“T don’t feel like bein’ good, and goin’ 
to sleep to-night,”’ announced Tommie, at 
the supper-table. ‘‘I spect I shall have to 
have as much as free fairy stories—giant 
stories, I mean, after I’m in bed, Huldah.”’ 

Huldah’s heart sank within her, for if 
Jack Long was ever coming to call, he 
would come to-night, and he would come 
early, he always came early. Tommie’s 
threats were by no, means empty ones; he 
often kept her by his side until nine o’clock, 
condescending to be calm and quiet while 
the wonderful adventures of Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, or the startling career of Jack 
the Giant Killer and Puss in Boots were 
thrilling his wide-awake ears. But if hap- 
less Huldah were to refuse to dance attend- 
ance on him, and leave him to grope his 
way into dreamland in the stillness and the 
dark, all the neighboring echoes would be 
aroused by his cries, and the baby startled 
into such a degree of wakefulness, that it 
was doubtful if he ever slept again! 

“Tf it wasn’t for the baby, you might 
leave him, and let him scream as long as 
he likes,” Mrs. Holmes used to say. 
“There’s no sense in waiting on a great 
boy like him with such devotion. But, 
dear me, I don’t know how we’re going to 
help it, as it is. One of his dreadful shrieks 
is enough to frighten the baby into fits, and 
you know you haven’t a bit of tact in man- 
aging him, Huldah.”’ 

So nothing remained for Huldah to do 
but to be the devoted slave of this powerful 
infant. If he wished to hear Jack the 
Giant Killer three times in succession, she 
must be at his service. On Sunday nights 
his tastes seemed to run in the direction of 
giants, particularly. Bible stories were too 
tame for him, after a day of comparative 
quiet, 

With feelings of thankfulness Huldah 
saw that baby’s eyes were already begin- 
ning to grow narrow and dim, for the ear- 
lier the baby was disposed of, the earlier 
she might dispose of Tommie. 

** Hope told a flattering tale,” however, 
for what with Tommie’s popgun, and the 
new and delightful way of whistling through 
his fingers which Sam had just become mas- 
ter of, the young man brightened and be- 
came really hilarious. At half past six he 
manifested no intention of sailing for 
** Noddle’s Island.” 


Huldah sighed, and endeavored to per-— 


suade him to keep his head on the pillow, 
while she rocked and hushed him. 

“Dear me,’’ said her mother, you’ve 
no feeling for children whatever, you are 
always so anxious to get baby out of the 
way, no matter how good he is. Now, if it 
wasn’t for my headache, I should enjoy 
their merriment. I guess you’ll have to 
take Tommie and baby up stairs, though, 
for I am beginning to have that cutting 
pain in my temple; and Sam, if you are 
going to whistle any more, you must go 
into the kitchen.” 

Huldah departed for the upper regions, 
bearing baby on her arm, and dragging 
Tommie after her, who objected to going. 
An hour passed away. Baby was still look- 
ing about him with calm unwinking eyes. 
Tommie, who had smuggled a knife into 
the bedroom, had cut his finger, and was 
screaming lustily. Another half hour 
passed, and baby had suddenly yielded his 
dimpled self into the arms of sleep. Tom- 
mie, in bed, was clamoring for the “‘Seven 
Champions of Christendom,” refusing to 
listen to the milder warfare of any of the 
Bible heroes instead, if it was Sunday 
night. 

‘*Why didn’t you come down to see Jack 
Long, Huldy?”’ said Sam, appearing on 
the scene with a provoking giggle. 

‘Jack Long! is he here?’ exclaimed 
Huldah, the color flashing into her cheeks, 
“O Tommie, couldn’t you go tosleep with- 
out me just this one night?” 

“But he’s gone now. He staid over an 
hour, and kept a lookin’ towards the door 
all the time, as if he spected somebody. 
Then he looked kinder glum, and said he 
must go. Hes gone to set up with Del 
Stevens, I'll bet my new pistol he has!’’ 

““Why didn’t any one tell me he was 
here?’ demanded Huldah, desperately. 
**Where was mother?”’ 

**O, she said I’d better not tell you, ’coz 
she had such a cuttin’ pain in her temple 
she couldn’t hear any more of baby’s of 
Tommie’s music to-night, and they could 
not have gone to sleep, ’cozdf they had you 
would have come down, anyway.” 

Huldah burst into a passion of tears. 
Sam went down and reported that Huldah 
was cryin’ ’coz she didn’t see Jack Long. 
Mrs. Holmes looked amazed, the school- 
master colored with distress. But when 
Huldah appeared fifteen minutes later, they 
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concluded that Sam must have been mis- 
taken, for there were rio traces of tears on 
her face, and she looked quite bright and 
cheerful. 

Miss Quimby, a neighbor, dropped in on 
her way home from evening meeting. After 
complaining of the low state of religion, this 
lady opened a little budget of news. 

“They say Jack Long and Del Stevens is 
going to make a match. He didn’t come 
away from there last night till one o’clock, 
and brought her a handsome Injy scarf 
that cost more money than he can afford to 
spend. They went to ride this afternoon, 
and he’s there to-night, I make no doubt. 
I wonder at bis makin’ up to her, forI 
never set no store by Del, and he’s a good 
likely fellow as ever lived, though he may 
be a little careless and unconcerned as re- 
gards religion. His mother, I know, don’t 
*prove of the match. They say she set her 
heart on you for a daughter-in-law, Hul- 
dah; but then, if Jack thinks different, I 
don’t know what she can do about it. I 
used to think ’twas all settled between you 
and him.” 

Huldah colored, but could not speak. 

Mrs. Holmes opened her eyes with amaze- 
ment. She had been so absorbed in herself 
for so long, that she had never dreamed of 
Huldah’s having any other interest than 
her sickness, and the little cares and pleas- 
ures of every day. Huldah was almost a 
child—what right had she to think anything 
about love affairs, when she was needed so 
much at home? O, the selfishness of some 
mothers! 

** Nonsense!” she exclaimed. There 
was never anything between Huldah and 
Jack Long. Huldah isn’t old enough to be 
engaged. I don’t see how anybody could 
get such an idea as that.’’ But forall that, 
she was beginning to be a little enlightened 
concerning her, daughter. Huldah was 
grateful to Mr. Simmons all her life for 
turning the subject with so much tact just 
then. In spite of all she could do, the tears 
would come into her eyes, but he drew their 
attention from her by giving some wonder- 
ful little piece of village news, which, 
strange to say, Miss Quimby had not heard, 
and which she swallowed with great eager- 
ness. After that, for many and many long 
weeks, there wasn’t a glimpse of brightness 
anywhere for Huldah. The burden of labor 
which she used to bear so cheerfully when 
the thought of Jack cheered her soul 
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seemed intolerable to her now. Sam never 
had been so provoking.’ ’Tommie’s invent- 
ive geriius in the way Of mischief had in- 
creased tenfold, and’ the baby never would 
give her even oné moment to steal away and 
enjoy the luxtry of lonely tears. How long 
life looked stretched out before her young 
éyes, and so dull, and eventless, and bleak, 
and cold! In another year Jack would 
come ‘home again, and then he would be 
married to Del, They would have a merry 
wedding, and all South Harbor would be 
invited, she among the rest. But she never 
could see the marriage, never! It loomed 
up before her like something more bitter 
than death all the year. Outwardly, she 
was the same as ever. She went to singing 


school with Mr. Simmons, and sang “‘ Merry 


May” in a voice that had no sound of 
heartache. Tommie and the baby graciously 
permitting, she helped trim the church for 
Christmas, and spent an hour or two at the 
Christmas festival, laughing and dancing 
with the merriest. But she rejoiced that 
her mother’s headache prevented her from 
going to Sue Stevens’s party, and that the 
state of the baby’s disposition rendered it 
impossible for her to go on the sleighing 
party with Mr. Simmons. That gentle- 
man’s attentions, though they were so mod- 
estly and delicately offered, were by no 
means welcome. Still, when he asked her 
to marry him one soft spring night when 

they were returning from evening service, ~ 
she caught a glimpse of Del Stevens, who 
was just ahead, wearing the India scarf 
which Jack had given her, and came near 
saying yes, out of sheer desperation. Why 
should she not marry him? It would prove 
to Jack, as well as to the gossips, that she 
cared nothing forhim. Then Mr. Simmons 
loved her, and he was so pleasant, and 
looked so gentlemanly, far more so than 
Jack Long, with his sailor-like roughness 
and rustic ways. All the girls were envying 
her his attentions, even Del Stevens, who, 
forgetful of Jack, was continually inviting 
him to flirt with her coquettish glances and 
pretty flattering ways. He was studying to 
be a physician, and her position in life as 
his wife would probably be much higher 
than ever Jack’s wife would be likely to 
attain, for Jack would be nothing but a 
South Harbor sea captain to the end of his 
days. But the difference was that she loved 
Jack, and she did not love Mr. Simmons. 
It would be doing him a great wrong to 
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marry him under such circumstances. So 
she told him that she did not love him, but 
she wept. a great deal over it, and seemed so 
sorry for him that, in spite of her decided 
nay, he took hope, and was not utterly 
downeast. Love is ever hopeful, finding fair 
skies somewhere beyond the clouded years. 

It was October again at South Harbor, 
and Jack Long was coming home. Del 
Stevens had the Port dressmaker domesti- 
cated at her house, and Huldgh could hear 
nothing but wedding bells ringing in her 
ears by day and night, wedding bells that 
made strange discordance on the mellow 
autumn gir, and filled her heart with pain. 
But she had learned to be patient now. 
Life was worth living, after all, even with- 
out Jack’s love, even though he was going 
to be married to another. The baby’s fret- 
ful little voice and Tommie’s constant soci- 
ety were becoming less wearisome to her. 
It touched her to notice how lovingly the 
wee thing’s arms clung about her neck, and 
that the first word it tried to speak was her 
name, dreadful mouthful though it was. 
Then Tommie had been sick, and sickness 
had developed angelic qualities that no one 
could ever have dreamed to exist in his 
mischievous little soul. He suffered fear- 
ful pain, but bore it all with the patience of 
a martyr, if only Huldah would sit by his 
side. He would swallow the most nauseous 
compounds, if they were dealt to him by 
her hand, and never asked for or seemed to 
think of any one but her. Huldah remem- 
bered every cross word she had ever spoken 
tohim then, and thought if he were only 
well again, his most atrocious mischief 
would be even entertaining. He was just 
beginning to run about now, with a white 
wasted face, and great wistful eyes, the only 
thing about him that looked like Tommie, 
his funny little pug nose. 

It was a soft rosy twilight. The harvest 
moon had not yet arisen from her bed in 
the sea, but.a star glittered like a teardrop 
on the fading cheek of the sunset. Huldah 
had been on an errand to the store, and was 
returning by the shore road. It was long 
and lonely, but some fascination about the 
sea tempted her to take it. Thelighthouse 
lamp threw its ghostly glimmer ona cluster 
of strange sails. In the morning the har- 
bor had been clear. She wondered, with a 
sudden thrill at her heart, if Jack’s vessel 
might not be there among the rest, as he 
was expected daily now. 


“But it is nothing to me whether he x 
come or not; Del is going to be his wife, 

‘there’s nae room for twa.’ O Jack, 
Jack?’ she said, unconsciously giving vojce 
to her thoughts. 

But for all that, she climbed a rock which 
stood by the wayside, and was straining her 
eyes to discover the vessel through the 

growing darkness. 

“You are mistaken about Del’s being 
Jack’s sweetheart, Huldah,” said a well- 
known voice, though it was somew 
changed by some deep emotion. “I didn’t 
imagine that the schoolmaster’s sweetheart 
could take so much interest in my affairs, 
though. Is it possible that that story was 
not true, after all, Huldah?” 

“What story?” said Huldah, when she 
had somewhat recovered of the surprise and 
consternation she felt at finding Jack close 
beside her, hearing her unguarded words. 
She had been so absorbed in her own bitter 
thoughts that she did not notice him as he 
came towards her. 

** Why, the story that you and the school- 
master are engaged. I heard it from every 
quarter as soon as I landed last year, and it 
almost drove me wild, Huldah.”’ 

“Mr. Simmons is nothing to me, never 
was anything to me,’’ said she, in a tone 
that was scarcely more than a whisper. 

“Then, Huldah, wont you let me be 
something to you, as you are more than all 
the world tome? Surely you cared for me 
a little in the old days.” 

Huldah was silent, she could not speak. 

**Wont you speak one word to me? If 
you only knew what I have suffered for 
your sake the past year you would not treat 
me in this way,’’ he said, impatiently, after 
waiting what seemed to him almost ages, 
for her lips to move. 

** What you have suffered!’ she repeated, 
like one in adream. ‘‘O Jack, what does 
this mean? What is it about Del Stevens? 
Everybody—”’ 

“Nothing,” said he, interrupting her, 
“only she is going to marry my mate, 
George Holmes. He was here at the Har- 
bor a day or two last fall, and I introduced 
him to her. The result was a leap in love, 
and they’re going to be married next week.” 

* But the India scarf! didn’t you give her 
an India scarf, Jack? And they all say in 
the Harbor that she is going to be married 
to you,” 

*“*O, George gave it to her; he bought it 
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for his sister, but forgot all about her when 
he saw Del. I bought one just like it for 
you, Huldah, but when I heard about Mr. 
Simmons, of course I did not care to thrust 
my gifts upon you. Will you have it now, 
and me with it? I don’t know what will 
become of me if you say no. It would be 
harder for me to lose you now than as if I 
never had spoken to you again. I thought 
when I came that I must avoid you—I 


could not ‘see you, the wife of another,” 

For all answer Huldah nestled her head 
on his shoulder and wept; but when the 
Mary Susan gajled again both the captain 
and the mate took their brides with them, 
and Huldah was never jealous of Del Ste- 
vens again, though Jack could hardly be 
coaxed to shake hands with the schoolmas- 
ter, because Huldah told him that she came 
very near marrying him, after all. 


GOOD-NIGHT, DARLING! 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Kiss me, darling, kiss me, sweet, 
While our eyes in love glance meet— 
Kiss me, darling, one fond kiss! 

Ah, on earth no bliss like this. 


Good-by, is it, love? Ah, no! 
Loving lips cannot say so— 
All my life is held in thine, 
Say this little hand is mine. 
Great Falls, N. H., Dec., 1876. 


I will guard thee from all ill, 

All thy life with blessings fill, 
Keep dark sorrow from thy way, 
Love thee tenderly for aye. 


* Good-night, darling, not good-by, 
All too fast the moments fly— 
Now God keep thee in his care, 
Make thy. life all bright and fair, 


MR. MANLY’S EXPERIENCE OF KEROSENE. 


BY ANNA MORBIS, 


Ir was Jenkins, my old friend Jenkins, 
who first called my attention to the fact that 
I was squandering money by using gas in- 
stead of kerosene. Of course I knew that 
my gas bills were high, and sometimes 
grumbled when one larger than usual was 
presented; still, I enjoyed my well-lighted 
house, and had never thought of a change 
until one evening last fall, when Jenkins 
and his wife ran in for an hour’s chat after 
tea, as they often do. 

Jenkins introduced the subject by ex- 
claiming as he entered: 

“Why, you are a blaze of light. I really 
thought as I crossed the street that you 
must have a private illumination, or some- 
thing of the kind going on here. I say, old 
fellow, I am glad I don’t have to foot your 
gas bills!” 

“Are not your own equally heavy?’ I 
inquired, ‘Your house is larger than 
ours,” 

** My gas bills! Bless your heart, Manly, 
I haven’t used any gas for three months! 
Why, I should end in the poorhouse! Such 


exorbitant prices—such a swindle from be- 
ginning toend! No sir! I burn kerosene 
oil, and get more light and more satisfaction 
for one-fourth the expense,”’ 

Here his wife chimed in, and they talked 
kerosene steadily for two hours, 

I could see my wife didn’t like it much 
from some quiet remarks that she made, 
but the stream of kerosene swept all these 
aside, as well as what were termed my prej- 
udices in favor of gas. 

I didn’t say much to Mrs. Manly on the 
subject after our guests departed, but 
thought the matter over in the “silent 
watches,’’ and, as the result of my cogita- 
tions, I announced to my wife as I left the 
house the next morning, ‘‘I think we will 
try how we like kerosene. I willsend home 
some lamps to-day.” 

She did not look exactly delighted, but 
made no reply, and I started for my office. 
I had gone but a few steps when I met the 
man who usually brought the gas bill to the 
house. 


“Ah, good-morning, Mr. Manly!’ said 
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he, ‘May I hand your bill to you, instead 
of going to the house?” 

** Certainly,” I answered, drawing forth 
my portemonnaie; ‘‘I may as well pay it 
now as any time. I trust,’’ I continued, as 
I took out the three five dollar bills required, 
“that my next quarter’s bill for light will 
not be one-fourth of this amount.” 

“ TIndeed!’’ said the clerk, with a some- 
what puzzled air; “ how do you expect to 
make such a reduction?” 

**By burning kerosene,’’ I answered, 
with perhaps a shade of severity in my 
manner, ‘‘ and thereby dispensing with the 
gas swindle! Yes sir,’’ I continued, plant- 
ing my cane more firmly on the sidewalk, 
and warming with my subject, “‘ I am going 
this very day to buy lamps and kerosene, 
and begin a new order of things in my 
house. I am determined to be imposed on 
no longer, and you may tell your employers 
so from me!’ ° 

I turned and left him before he could re- 
ply, and walked directly to a lamp store, 
where I purchased the handsomest pair of 
lamps that I could find. I was particular 
to select handsome lamps. “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” I said to myself, 
and, moreover, the feminine mind is easily 
swayed by outward appearances; so, recall- 
ing the expression of my wife’s face when I 
said that we would try kerosene, I thought 
it wisest to invest in something a little out 
of the common style. 

I could not help reflecting as I closed my 
portemonnaie that the cost of the lamps 
would have settled the next gas bill, but 
consoled myself by remembering that lamps 
did not have to be bought every day; of 
course there must be an outlay at first; 
didn’t I have to pay for that new chandelier 
in the parlor? SoI cheerfully ordered the 
lamps and a can of oil to be sent to my 
office, as I wished to see my wife’s look of 
pleasure when I unpacked those lamps, and 
intended to carry them home myself. 

I had a long and vexatious day, and it 
was dark whenIreachethome. The house 
looked strange to me—not so cheerful as 
usual, I thought, as I felt for my latchkey. 
Could Mary or one of the children be 
sick? 

Opening the door, I found the hall in 
utter darkness, and in trring to grope my 
wa, to the parlor struck violently against 
th banisters. 

“ake care, Charles,” called my wife 


from the parlor. ‘I am afraid you cannot 
see,”’ 

It appeared to me highly probable that I 
could not, but I merely inquired why the 
house was so dark. 

“You forget that you have had the gas 
cut off,’? answered Mrs. Manly. ‘I tried 
to persuade the man to leave the meter, but 
he said he had his orders from the gas com- 
pany, so I supposed you must have been to 
them, and told them to take it away.” 

I am naturally good-tempered, but I must 
confess that it was not a blessing that I in- 
voked on the head of that rascally clerk. 
However, there was no use in standing there 
in the dark. I could not at that hour go to 
the gas office, explains matters and have 
the meter replaced, so I presently remarked 
to my wife that I had lamps and oil with 
me, and we could speedily light up. 

“Are the lamps trimmed?” asked my 
wife. 

“Trimmed!” I repeated, not exactly com- 
prehending her question. 

* Yes, the oil and wicks put into them, I 
mean,”’ she replied. 

“Why, no,” I responded, with a vague 
sense of something wrong; “‘ but Bridget 
can do that in a few moments, can’t 
she?” 

**She could, if she could see,’’ was the 
answer; “‘but not in the dark. Don’t 
you think you had better step out and get 
some candles?” 

I had nothing to say to that, sol “ step- 
ped,” and it was rather a long step, too, for 
a tired man, as we live several blocks from 
any store. Icould not help fancying that 
Mrs. Manly might have sent out for candles 
before dark, had she not wished to give me 
the full benefit of my experiment with ker- 
osene. However, I got them, and returned. 
Lighting one, my wife managed to finda 
bottle to put it in, while I proceeded to un- 
pack the basket, and with some triumph see 
the two lamps on the table, looking up at 
the same time for my wife’s approval. Her 
gaze wandered from the table to the empty 
basket. 

“Only two!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Why, 
Mr. Manly, if one is put in the hall, as I 
am sure you have found will be necessary, 
and one in the parlor, what are we to do for 
the dining-room, kitchen or bedrooms?”’ 

“You forget, my dear,’”? I returned, 
mildly, ‘‘ that I have told you I had no idea 
that the gas meter was to be taken away, 
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Mr. Maniy’s Experience of Kerosene. 


and merely meant to try these in one room 
at first.” 

The lamps were duly filled and lighted, 
but one on our dining-table made so little 
impression on the gloom and darkness, that 
my eldest son facetiously observed he could 
not see the way to his mouth; and on my 
reproving him for such a speech, he left the 
room, and presently the house, in sullen 
silence. 

The younger children, cowed by the re- 
buke to their brother, sat whispering to- 
gether after supper, in one corner of the 
parlor, and on my asking why they did not 
commence some game as usual, looked at 
one another without speaking, till finally 
the youngest, our little Alice, lisped out, 
““We can’t see to play, papa; only Willie 
says it would be nice to have a game of 
blindman’s buff, because we shouldn’t have 
to be blinded.”” Thereupon the rest» burst 
into a laugh, which was hushed by my or- 
dering them all off to bed, and I was left in 
undisturbed possession of the parlor. 

Somehow, I could not settle down to read 
asusual. I feared that I had been unnec- 
essarily harsh, and besides, I could not see, 
I looked at the lamp. J¢ looked bright 
enough, but there seemed to be no light in 
the room except in asmall circle close to it. 
Never mind! I would get more lamps the 
next day. Why, as Jenkins said, one might 
have half a dozen lamps burning, and yet 
not pay half what you did for gas, 

Meanwhile, where was that new piece of 
music that I had bought for my wife? She 
was an excellent performer on the piano, 
and I often accompanied her on the violin. 
When she reentered the parlor, a few min- 
utes later, I had the music on the rack, the 
lamp on the piano, and my violin in hand. 
She smiled and took her seat at the instru- 
ment, struck the opening chords, and we 
started off. Presently she struck a false 
note, corrected herself, went on, struck an- 
other, corrected herself again, and again 
stumbled. I was astonished, for she isa 
rapid reader, and plays very correctly. 

** What is the matter?’”’ I inquired, 

‘Tam not quite used to the change in 
the position of the light,” shereplied. “It 
seems to blind me, instead of shining on 
the notes,”’ 

** I'll change it to this side,’’ I said, suit- 
ing the action to the word, and moving the 
light to my side of the piano. For a few 
moments that did better—for my wife! 1 
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couldn’t see just right, but didn’t mention 
it—only endeavored to alter my position. 

Presently I extended my bow to point 
out a favorite passage, when it unluckily 
struck against the lamp, tipping it over, and 
breaking shade and chimney. The lamp 
itself my wife dexterously caught before it 
reached the floor or was broken. Of course 
that lamp could not be used again that 
night, as I had not provided any extra chim- 
neys, but we were thankful at having es- 
caped so easily, and retired in peace and— 
darkness! 

‘Next morning Mrs. Manly suggested that 
I had better have the meter replaced, but I 
declined, I said that I certainly should not 
have had it taken away until we had tried 
the kerosene gradually, but as it was gone, 
I preferred now to test the oil thoroughly, 
that our worst mishaps were over, and I 
would get a good supply of lamps that very 
morning. 

I did so—I sent home lamps, oil, chim- 
neys, shades and wicks—everything that I 
could think of that might be needed, and 
when I went home at night I found a de- 
cided improvement over the previous even- 
ing, though I still fancied there was very 
little light in the rooms. However, that 
might be a notion of mine, and I pradently 
kept it to myself. 

As I hung my coat on the rack in the 
hall, I noticed a very unpleasant greasy 
odor. 

“What have you for supper, my dear?” I 
asked. “‘I cannot say that I relish the 
smell,”’ 

“O, that is from the lamps,” replied my 
wife. “See how they smoke against the 
sides of the chimneys.”’ 

“ That is all owing to the wick not being 
cut smoothly,” I returned. “The man 
where I bought them assured me that there 
would be neither smoke nor smell if they 
were properly trimmed.” 

Mrs. Manly made no answer, but when 
night after night the same greasy odor per- 
vaded the house, and the chimneys were 
blackened by smoke, and I again suggested 
that the fault was in the trimming, she 
quietly offered me a pair of scissors, and 
advised me to trim the wicks myself, adding 
that she had taken the whole care of the 
lamps, fearing that Bridget would neglect 
them. I declined the scissors, and ceased 
to complain of the smell, for I knew that 
no one could be more careful and exact 
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than my wife, and if she could not do bet- 
ter, certainly I could not, 

I not unnaturally began to have a strong 
dislike to kerosene. Half of my best books 
had a grease spot on the binding, and the 
marble top of the parlor table had various 
dark marks upon it, showing the exact size 
of the stands of the various lamps that had 
been placed there. 

It was an undeniable fact that our even- 
ings were much less pleasant than formerly. 
The children sat moping about, my eldest 
boy was generally away, and if my wife and 
I tried to play some of our favorite pieces, 
we generally made so many blunders that 
we gave up in disgust. 

I sat one day in my office, thinking of all 
these things, and thinking also of what Jen- 
kins had said when he met me that morn- 
ing, He had congratulated me on “ assert- 
ing my independence,”’ ‘‘ cutting loose from 
an infamous swindle,” etc., etc., all of 
which sounded well, but somehow I had 
doubts of the good sense of it. After I left 
him I had met one of the members of the 
gas company, and told him the trick his 
clerk had played upon me. He was justly 
indignant, vowed to make him understand 
his business better for the future, adding 
that. mo clerk had any right to send and 
take away a meter in that informal man- 
ner, and offered to have it replaced at onee. 
This proposal I did not accept. 

‘IT have started the experiment, and I 
will. carry it through,’’ I said, as I bade him 
good-morning, though I was sorely tempted 
to agree to his proposition. 

“Y will try it faithfully for another 
month,” I told myself, ‘‘ and if I can learn 
to like kerosene, I will, Perhaps as we 
grow used to it we shall begin to discover its 
good qualities.”’ 

Vain hope! Not a week later I arrived 
at home one evening to find a scene of wild 
confusion. My wife had been bringing 
those two large and handsome lamps which 
Ihave spoken of into the parlor. Fortu- 
nately they were not lighted. As she en- 
tered the room her foot caught in a rug, 
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and ghe fell, while the lamps were dashed 
half across the room. One hit the piano 
violently, making a deep and unsightly 
bruise on the highly polished wood. The 
lamp was shivered to atoms, and the oil 
covered that part of the carpet; while the 
other lamp had struck the window, break- 
ing both itself and the glass, and throwing 
its oil over the damask curtains. 

My poor wife had gathered herself up, 
and stood tearfully surveying the ruin she 
had so innocently wrought. 

“*O Charles,” she sobbed as I entered, 
“only look! See what I have done!’’ 

My heart sank at the thought of that new 
carpet, but I never could stand my wife’s 
tears, so—I hope my voice sounded as 
I meant it should when, I said: 

“Never mind, dear; accidents will hap 
pen; and what a mercy it is that you are 
not hurt, and the lamps were not lighted.” 

That night I did a little sum im addition 
—lamps, spoiled carpet, books and furni- 
ture—and the next morning I called on the 
gas company to replace my meter, 

Need I say that I shall henceforth pay 
my gas bills in silent thankfulness, or that 
I have since discovered that Jenkins was 
deeply engaged in oil speculations? 

Brauty.—The standard of beauty differs 
essentially in different races, The Chi- 
nese admire black teeth and eyelids, On 
the shores of the Mediterranean great cor- 
pulency is preferred. “ Hair like wheat,’ 
the ** honey-colored hair”? of Homer, is the 
most affected of late among us. ‘ Brown, 
in shadow, gold in sun,” is a beautiful 
shade, but Elizabeth’s bright red hain, 
“ capelli d’or,” as she called it, was inspi- 
ration to sycophant pens in her time, and 
even lovely Mary of Scots sacrificed her 
beautiful dark locks to the ‘red fronts,’ 
Lady Macbeth, and the much maligned 
beautiful and noble Lucretia Borgia had 
hair light and golden. -The most beautiful 
women are not the happiest ones; yet a 
lovely face is an excellent card of recom- 
mendation all over the world, 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER V. 


GABRIEL’S JOURNEY, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


My father called on me the same after- 
noon to help him bring in Gabriel's bear. 
As Gabriel had taken our pony for his trip 
to St. Louis, we had to borrow of our neigh- 
bors; and I went with my father to the 
other side of the cleariug, where we obtained 
a stout horse and harness of one man, and 
a kind of low cart that had been made es- 
pecially for such service, of another. Cross- 
ing the clearing again, we followed a beaten 
path west through the woods, until we came 
out on the open plain Gabriel had described. 
We had nothing but his descriptions to 
guide us in finding the place of the adven- 
ture; but the pile of stones where the bear 
had first taken refuge was a very prominent 
object, and we went straight to that, first, 
From that point we could easily trace the 
bear’s tracks, and those of Gabriel and the 
dog, to the very place where the beast had 
fallen a victim to the hunter's bullet. A 
bevy of crows cawing on the treetops near 
by, and circling round the place, helped to 
guide us to the spot; and there we found 
the body of the bear. An inspection showed 


us that Gabriel’s second bullet must have 
reached his heart; the first seemed to have 
struck the head and glanced off. 

“ That second shot was a good one,”’ said 
my father, ‘“‘ and a fortunate one for Gabriel, 
too, I think. ‘“* These are bad customers 
when enraged; and if that second bullet had’ 
not struck a vital part, Gabriel might have 
had the wounded bear to fight with his hunt- 
ing-knife.”” 

It required the united strength of us two 
to get the carcass on the cart. We were 
about to proceed homeward, when an idea 
struck me which I hastened to tell my 
father of. 

“That pile of rocks may be the bear’s 
den,” I said. 

“Tt probably is,” he replied. 

“Then there may be some cubs.” 

So there may, Hallet! You think like 
a hunter, I declare. We will go back and 
see,”’ 

Arrived at the rocks again, having first 
collected a lot of dry branches in th:: woods, 
we thrust them into every crevice we could 
find, and set fire tothem. <A thick smoke 
poured out, and presently we heard a queer 
coughing and growling, and twocubs about 
the size of a half-grown Newfoundland dog 
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tumbled out of the entrance. I took hold 
of one of them, and found no trouble in 
compelling him to mount the cart and stay 
quietly by the dead bear; but the other one 
fought and scratched, and after tearing my 
father’s hunting-shirt half off, exhausted 
his patience, and he killed him with a single 
shot. Loading his body also on the cart, 
we proceeded home without further adven- 
ture. 

The dead bears were disposed of as usual 
with our game; the skins were taken off 
and prepared fur domestic usc, and the 
flesh was dried for future consumption, ex- 
cept what could be kept for present use. 
As for the cub that we had brought in alive 
—his career at our cabin entitles him toa 
few words more, and he shall have them, 
A bear is a very pretty playfellow so 
long as he is too young to be very strong; 
but when he begins to find out that he has 
as much strength as a full-grown man, he 
is generally inclined to use it, and he is not 
apt to be over-particular as to how he uses 
it. Nero, as I named this one, was a very 
playful docile animal, for some months, and 
I had agreat deal of sport with him, I 
trained him so well that he would go 
through with all the tricks that are taught 
to intelligent dogs. He would shoulder a 
stick like a musket, stand on his head, pre- 
tend to read a book, with an old pair of 
spectacles on that I found about the cabin, 
and lie down and feign death, at a word 
from me. But I discovered, as the mouths 
passed on, that young bruin was getting his 
strength, and that he understood it as well 
as any one. I spent a great deal of time in 
training him; and I began to find out that 
when | struck him with my switch across 
the muzzle for disobedience, he resented it, 
and growled in a very warning kind of way. 
One day he seized the switch in his mouth 
and tore it away from me; and when I 
cuffed his ears for it with my hand, he 
seized my sleeve in his teeth, and tore it off 
up to the elbow. I thought I had better re- 
tire from the contest, and I did so, 

This was perhaps four months after the 
capture of the cub. That evening, father, 
Gabriel, Deborah and myself were sitting in 
the middle room of the cabin, mother havy- 
ing retired to her chamber, I felt a good 
deal worried about the cub, and finally spoke 
out my mind on the subject. 

**T don’t believe it'll be safe to keep that 
+ cub about here much longer,” I said. 


“ He’s getting so fierce that I can’t manage 
him, and I believe he’s dangerous. Here’s 
what he did this afternoon,” and I held up 
my torn sleeve. 

My father laid down the book he was 
reading, and looked gravely at me; but be- 
fore he could say anything, Gabriel broke 
in, in a very rough kind of way. 

** Nonsense, Hallet! That cub is about 
as dangerous as any rude boy would be, and 
not a bit more, Why, he smoked my pipe 


for a minute, yesterday, and then returned 


it to me with as polite a bow as any danc- 
ing-master could make, He dangerous? 
Pshaw!’ 

** You didn’t lay your hands on him?’ I 
said. 
“No; but I'd just as’ lief! Why, I can 
control him as I would a puppy.”’ 

Just you try it!’ I said. He’s outin 
the shed; see if you can bring him in here.”’ 

Father did not interfere, and the hunter 
accepted my challenge. He went out, and 
to my surprise, he returned lugging the bear 
by theear. He came in growling and strug- 
gling; but he did not at first offer to attack 
Gabriel. 

“Here he is,” he said. ‘Now see me 
put him down on the floor.’ 

He was about to try it; when Debby, 
moved by one of her insane freaks, stepped 
forward and took hold of the bear’s fore- 
paws. Gabriel and all the others of us stood 
back, and Debby began a grotesque dance 
with the animal, which drew shouts of 
laughter from all who saw it. The woman 
did not seem to realize all the time, that she 
was in any danger; she held the bear’s paws 
high up, and danced round with him ina 
circle, singing while she danced something 
like this, to a tune which I cannot give my 
reader any idea of: 


**O, bless the Lord! 

O, bless the Lord! 

Give thanks, give thanks, 

For the bear didn’t catch him, 
For the bear can’t hurt him, 


Give thanks, give thanks, give thanks.”’ 


We were ail laughing at the absurdity of 
the spectacle of old Debby dancing about 
with a tame bear, when a scream from her 
suddenly aroused us to the peril of the situ- 
ation. Shriek after shriek followed; and 
when we sprang forward to interfere, the 
cub had fixed his claws in Debby’s arm, 
and was growling defiance to all who might 
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approach. Gabriel happened to reach the 
bear first. 

**Now then, cub, get out of this,’ he 
cried; and he took the creature by the 
throat, and hurled him to the floor, falling 
on him. In a twinkling the bear had 
turned him; and the next instant we saw 
Gabriel held down in the grasp of the bear, 
while his screams told us that he was in real 
danger. 

“Help, help!” he shouted. I saw the 
claws of the cub ripping his deerskin suit 
off him, and I sprang forward and seized 
the animal by the throat. He turned on me, 
glaring and growling savagely; but my 
father took hold of him on the other side, 
and together we lifted the cub off from the 
prostrate hunter. Gabriel rose up, panting 
with fatigue, and not alittle scared, and 
drawing his hunting-knife, he shouted: 

“Darn the critter! He’s as ugly as sin, 
and I reckon we’d better get rid of him. 
Shan’t 1?” 

There was no protest, for my father had 
become as well satisfied as I, by this exhi- 
bition, that the cub was very dangerous; 
and an hour after we all learned without 
any regret that Gabriel had slaughtered him 
behind the house, and that his skin was 
nailed up in the shed for exhibition. 

But enough about Nero. I must come 
back now to human creatures and their 
doings. 

Gabriel had told me that he should be 
gone about a month. I counted the days; 
and as the end of the month drew near, I 
grew so eager for his return that [ could 
hardly contain myself. By-and-by the exact 
day came when he might be expected; and 
I went out alone on the forest path which 
I knew he must take to reach the cabin. I 
felt sure that he would come this day; so 
sure, that I took a lunch with me, and wait- 
ed patiently, hour after hour, till at last the 
gray pony appeared, coming slowly along, 
with Gabriel on his back, carrying the sad- 
dle-bags stuffed as full as they could hold. 

“My gun, Gabriel—my rifle—where is 
it?’ I said. The hunter laughed at my 
eagerness; and jumping from the saddle he 
hitched the pony to a limb, and produced to 
my longing eyes the‘object that I had wished 
for and dreamed of for months—my own 
rifle! I grasped it eagerly, and examined 
it. It was much lighter than any of the 
‘weapons I had seen, and much handsomer; 
the metal parts were burnished like silver, 


and it looked more like a toy than likea 
deadly firearm. 

“Try it, boy,’? said Gabriel. “It’s a 
beauty, now I tell you! I ransacked the 
whole town over, and I could get you noth- 
ing better than this. It’s loaded—try it! 
Take that crow up there!” 

He pointed toa solitary crow sitting on 
the top of a neighboring pine tree a hun- 
dred feet high. It was a fair shot, and I 
should not have missed; but I was all ina 
tremble with the idea of my first shot with 
my new rifle. I never made a worse one! 
The rifle spoke out sharply, and -the crow 
rose from the tree-top and sailed off, with a 
tantalizing ** caw, caw, caw!’ 

** Bravely shot!’ laughed Gabriel. That 
isn’t a very good beginning, boy, with your 
new rifle. Can’t you give us a better speci- 
men of your skill than that?” 

“Tecan shoot -just as well as you can, 
Gabe Slade, and you know it!’ I answered, 
hotly. ‘*I was nervous that time, and 
missed, just as any one would have done, 
Now give me something to shoot at, and 
we’ll see if I miss! What shall it be?’’ 

He did not reply; but his eyes answered 
me. A great fish-eagle had been circling 
about overhead, and apparently not alarmed 
by my shot, had settled on the top of a tree, 
perhaps two hundred yards from whereI 
stood. While Gabriel was unslinging his 
rifle, I was reloading mine; and before he 
could bring his gun to his shoulder, mine 
spoke out again sharply. The eagle fell 
from his lofty perch, fluttered a moment in 
the air, and then fell like a lump of lead, 
almost at my feet. Iran and picked him 
up, and tying a string around his feet, hung 
him from the pony’s saddle-bow. 

* T reckon you don’t want any instruction 
from me, youngster,’’ Gabriel said, a little 
gruffly. ‘* That last was as good a shot as 
any man can make nine times out of ten. 
But 1 glory in you, boy, all the same, though 
you don’t need any of my help to make you 
ahunter. You’ve got a keen eye and a 
steady hand—two things very useful to have 
up here in these woods. I’m rather proud 
of you, boy!’ 

I shouldered my rifle, which its weight in 
gold could not have purchased from me just 
then; and chatting with Gabriel as I walked 
beside the pony, we shortly reached the 
cabin. My mother was expecting Gabriel, 
and on the watch for him; and he had hard- 
ly dismounted from the pony before she 
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was by his side, eagerly addressing him. 

* You brought me a letter, Gabriel ?”’ 

** No ma’am—I’m sorry to say that I did 
not,’’ he replied, shifting uneasily from 
one foot to the other. 

*‘ But you saw my father, Gabriel?’ She 
spoke in atone that trembled, as though 
she expected bad tidings; her hand was laid 
on Gabriel’s arm, but her face was half 
averted, as though she feared his answer. 

** Yes, ma’am, I saw him; and if you'll 
allow me to express my opinion, ma’am, 
saving your presence, I should say he was 
a hardhearted old ;pirate,ma’am! I found 
his great shiny house, and sounded the 
knocker; and the dapper fellow that an- 
swered it wanted me to leave my business 
with him. ‘ No, I shan’t, my jolly fellow,’ 
saysI. ‘ You just bring your master down 
here, and I’]] talk with him.’ With that, I 
pushed past him into the parlor; and I de- 
clare, it was fitted up so gorgeous that I 
was afraid to move, for fear of hurting 
something. Pretty soonold Mr. Eddy came 
stumping down stairs, and into the parlor. 
He—”’ 

“Q Gabriel, how does he look?” My 
mother’s hands were clasped over his arm, 
and her tone was full of anxiety. 

“Well, ma’am—if I must tell the trath, 
and saving jour presence, I should say he 
looked like a confounded old curmudgeon, 
ma’am! He came limping into the parlor 
with his gouty foot, and wanted to know 
my business, as savage as a meat-axe, ‘I 
have got a letter for you, from your daugh- 
ter,’ I says; aud I handed it tohim. He 
put on his eyeglasses, and took the letter, 
and he growled and mumbled to himself all 
the time while he read it. When he had 
done with it, he just tore it in two and 
threw it on the floor—”’ 

“O Gabriel! he didn't do that!’’ 

* Yes, but he did, ma’am! And he said, 
“You may tell that person that I haven’t 
any answer for her.’ That was all I could 
get out of him; and I left him with that.’ 

My poor mother! Her face grew pale as 
she heard Gabriel’s words, she threw up her 
hands, and she would have fallen to the 
ground, had not my father, who had just 
come up, taken her in his arms. It wasa 
cruel, cruel blow to her, and she seemed to 
grow old that day, in realizing that there 
was no forgiveness for her. And she was 
so kind, so patient, so forgiving to all! It 
‘was very hard, indeed! 


CHAPTER VI. 
DANGER IN THE WOODS. 


My father and mother retired to their 
room and shut the door. I saw that she 
was sorely grieved and stricken; and curi- 
ous as I naturally was to find out the whole 
meaning of the scene, though I understood 
in a general way what it meant, I saw it 
would be better for me not to intrude upon 
her just then. Gabriel had gone outside, 
and was cleaning his rifle by the door 
when I found him. 

“Will you tell me what your main er- 
rand to St. Louis was, Gabriel?’ I asked. 

““T suppose there’s no secret about it,’’ 
he said, suspending his work for amoment. 
**Leastaways, she didn’t say there was to 
be. Yes, I’ll tell you. I’m about through 
with this; get your gun, and we'll take a 
little walk in the woods. We may see 
something before we come back.”’ 

And we did; something more than either 
of us expected to see! 

I did not wait for a second invitation. 
We shouldered our guns, and in a few min- 
utes we were beyond sight of any human 
habitation. We walked on a little further, 
and then Gabriel threw himself down at 
the root of a great birch, and I did the 
same. 

‘**T s’pose no one has ever told you how 
your mother happened to come up into this 
wilderness with your father,” he said, 
** Well, I fancy the long and short of it was, 
that she saw him at St. Louis one time 
when he went down there, and took a shine 
to him, as the word goes. He’s ahandsome 
enough man now, and was some handsomer 
then; and dressed out in his buckskin suit, 
he was as fine asa picter. He was as much 
struck as she was; and when he got ready 
to leave the town, they made a rupaway 
match of it. Ever since then your mother 
has been writing to the old man, begging 
him to pardon her; and he wont. He want- 
ed her to marry some town chap, so I’ve 
heard, and he was awfully mad when she 
bustled up that plan and pleased herself, as 
any young ’oman would. I’ve known her 
to send him as many as four letters by the 
couriers, for afew years past; but never so 
much as a line, nora word of mouth, did 
the old curmudgeon send her,”’ 

“You know he’s my grandfather,” I 
said, ‘‘and you shouldn’t talk that way.” 

** You’d talk worse’n that, if yer mother 
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had sent yer up tohim, and he’d shown yer 
the outside the door, as he did me! I tell 
yer, boy, it stirred me up considerable to 
see how cold ang unfeeling-like that old 
man, with one foot in the grave, treated 


that letter from his only child, and how he © 


treated me, the man that had carried it 
hundreds of miles through the woods. It 
was hard work for me to keep my tongue 
from giving him a regular backwoods 
dressing down; but I managed to git out of 
the house without telling the old critter 
just what I thought of him.” 

**T’m glad you did, Gabe. *Twould have 
done no good, and—’” 

I was looking away from the hunter 
when I began to speak; but turning my 
eyes to his face, I stopped myself in the 
middle of the words I was speaking. His 
face was as pale as such a bronzed and 
weather-beaten face could be, and his eyes 
were turned upward to the tree next us. I 
followed their direction—and what a sight 
was before me! A great tawny panther 
was crouched on a limb not forty feet from 
us, his long tail waving to and fro, and his 
fierce eyes glaring down on us. It was not 
a wildcat, nor yet a lynx, but a splendid 
specimen of the American panther, which 
is far more dangerous than either, and 
which has often been known Lo attack men, 
Gabriel saw that he was gathered for a 
spring; and raising his rifle, he fired quick- 
ly. His haste was so great that he fired 
almost without aim; and he missed the ani- 
mal entirely! I never before had known 
him to make such a failure; but his haste 
and excitement did not allow him to take 
any aim. 

**Shoot, boy, shoot!’ he yelled. I be- 
lieve if I had been one second slower, the 


brute would have been launched upon us; 
he was already rising in the air for his leap 
when I fired. My shot saved us; the ball 
broke his shoulder, and turned him so that 
he struck the ground ten feet from us, 
where he rolled, lashing with his tail, and 
screaming with rage. We both jumped 
behind the trunk of a tree for safety, and 
were reloading as fast as possible, when the 
creature turned and tried to escape. We 
followed; but so swiftly do these animals 
move that we could no more than keep this 
one in sight, wounded as he was, 

**T wouldn’: lose that fellow now,” cried 
Gabriel, ‘‘for all the small game ’tween 
here and Saint Louis. Ha—there he goes!’ 

We broke into arun; and the panther, 
finding us hot in pursuit, took to a tree, as 
is the invariable habit of these beasts. Full 
of cunning, he selected a tree, the trunk of 
which was large enough to completely shield 
him from us, by his taking the further side. 

** Now you’ll see me fix him,” said Gabe. 
He dropped on one knee to steady his aim; 
and waiting an instant, he saw the pan- 
ther’s head appear among the leaves just 
above the crotch of the tree. That instant 
the hunter fired, and the animal fell dead, 

We went up to him, and surveyed him 
with exultation, and with thankfulness for 
our escape. He measured more than nine 
feet from the tip of the nose to the ead of 
the tail, and his great claws and teeth looked 
savage enough even in death. 

“I never saw so bigaone,” was Gabe’s 
remark, as he reloaded his gun. And I had 
not at that time; but eighteen years after- 
ward I shot one in Texas which I think was 
the equal of this in every respect. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


OUR TWO POLLYS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“PLEASE, ma’am, Mr. Leighton said I 
could stay and do chores, ma’am!’’ 

We all looked in speechless wonder at the 
funny little figure that stood in the door- 
way, evidently just emptied, bandbox and 
all, ont of Uncle John’s sleigh, 

It was a girl of not more than thirteen, 
probably, but with such an old and grave 
little face, that you couldn't help feeling, 
as Kitty remarked, ‘‘as if she were her own 
grandmother!’ She had a very grand- 


motherly bonnet on, too, purple in color, 
and coming so far over her face that only a 
mass of tow-colored hair was to be seen be- 
neath it; the outside was adorned witha 
very dilapidated black feather, and a bunch 
of purple glass grapes, and the inside with 
three large purple roses. She hadon avery 
thin cotton shaw) (though it was January, 
and exceedingly cold), whieh had once evi- 
dently been a bright’ green,. but was now 
happily considerably faded. Her dress was 
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a bright red calico, of a very striking palm- 
leaf pattern, and stiffly, rustlingly new. 
Her baggage consisted of a very large and 
very dilapidated bandbox, around which 
she had both arms tightly clasped, as if she 
expected that some effort would be made to 
take it away from her, 

“Where did you come from, child?’ 
asked Aunt Elsie. 

* From ole Miss Bettinson’s, last, but she 
didn’t use me well, and she said I didn’t 
pay for my keep, and .maybe I didn’t, 
though the keep was dretful poor, and I 
worked like a bear! I can work like a bear, 
and I’m willin’, too, 1 be. I'ma town pau- 
per, you know; that’s how I come to be at 
ole Miss Beitinson’s; she took me out of 
the poorhouse, An’ I was again back to 
the poorhouse, when Mr. Leighton he come 
along, an’ said I could go home with him!’ 

That’s just like John!” said grandma; 
and though the tone was not exactly ap- 
proving, she looked as if she were proud of 
* John.” 

**T don’t know what Keturah will say to 
another one!’’ said Aunt Elsie. ‘ She de- 
clares that Hetty is of no sort of use, and 
that she can do all the work herself—but 
there, child! come up to the fire and warm 
yourself! You must be nearly frozen with 
that thin shaw! on!’’ 

“ ]t is kinder cold, but aint it a beauty?”’ 
said the child, gazing fondly at it as she 
took it off and folded it carefully. ‘Ole 
crazy Miss Fordham, at the poorhouse, giv 
it to me for pickin’ cranberries for her; she 
liked to string ’em and rig herself all up in 
’em. They say she was dretful rich, and 
used to go to parties once, and she’s always 
a pretendin’ she’s going © one now. But 
they wont let her have the cranberries un- 
less she hides Miss Bumpus she says 
it’s wasteful. The bunnit I got from Miss 
Bettinson; do you think it’s a pretty bun 
nit? She said I could have an afternoon a 
week to pick berries last summer, s0’s to 
buy me a bunnit to wear to meetin’; but 
when I got the money, she took it and giv 
me this, She means well, Miss Bettinson 
does, they say, but she used to lick me 
awiul. I s’pose I be tryin’. An’ town 
paupers can’t expect much. Can I stay 
here, ma’am? Mr. Leighton he said I 
could, an’ I’m real smart to work, true as 
you’re born I be, ma’am!’’ 

“Stay! stay! Polly says stay!’ piped a 
shrill voice, so suddenly that we all started, 
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though we knew well enough that it was 
only Poll, Aunt Katherine’s parrot, who had 
a word to say on almost ali subjects, But 
the new-comer was evidently unaccustomed 
to parrots. She started to her feet, letting 
her precious bandbox roll almost in the 
great open fire, and looked in fear and 
amazement from one to another. She 
seemed to decide that one of the children 
was trying to tease her, though Johnny was 
deeply engaged in mending his ska:e-strap, 
and Floss was winding a skein of yarn for 
grandma, with a very serious face. 

**It was only the parrot, child,’ said 
Aunt Elsie, seeing how distressed she was. 

“Omy good gracious! I never heard a 
bird talk! Miss Peabody she told me a 
story about a singin’ tree an’ a talkin’ bird, 
but I thought, be sure, ’twasa lie! But 
how did he know my name when I aint told 
itl”? 

And she arose, and stood in front of Poll’s 
cage, gazing at him with awe and admi- 
ration. , 

“Pretty Polly! Pretty Polly!’ screamed 
the parrot. 

“Lal” exclaimed the child, coloring 
brightly, ‘‘ that’s the first compliment I ever 
got! I aint pretty, be 1?’ 

I looked at the clear blue eyes, and the 
pretty pink-tinted cheeks, and wanted to 
say ‘‘ yes,”’ but grandma answered, primly: 

Handsome is that handsome does! If 
you are a good girl we shall think you pret- 
ty! But the parrot means that she is pretty; 
parrots are always called Polly. Is your 
name Polly?’’ 

** Yes, ma’am, Polly Slocum. We used 
to live in the little brown house down by 
Beaver Run, and was as snug as could be; 
but father he got killed—a tree fell on him 
when he was cuttin’ wood—and then moth- 
er she took on so that she jest kinder pined 
away, and died; and Nat was away to sea 
—Nat was my big brother—and we never 
heard from him, so I had to go to the poor- 
house. I hope I aint a goin’ back there, 
though it is some better than Miss Bettin- 
son’s, for the boys call me town pauper, 
and Miss Bumpus she’s most awful cross, 
She’s a clever woman, I expect, but you see 
she don’t want so many round. There’s 
plenty to do the work there besides me. It 
kinder seems to me as if nobody didn’t want 
me, anywhere! Nobody ever said ‘stay’ 
real kind of hearty to me but jest that 
bird!” 
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“Stay! stay! Polly says stay!’’ cried the 


Aunt Elsie’s tender heart was touched by 
the child’s pitiful little story. 

**We will all say stay to you here, my 
child!’ she said, putting her arm around 
her, and stroking the tow-colored locks back 
from her high white forehead. ‘And no- 
body here will be cross to you. Keturah 
has a way of speaking a little sharply, but 
she will be good to you if you try to please 
her!’ 

**T will, you bet. Iwill!’ exclaimed our 
new Polly. (While grandma looked horri- 
died, and the parrot, delighted at a new 
word, repeated, chuckling, ‘‘ You bet I 
will!’’) ‘‘And I can work like a bear!—you 
better just try me, if you don’t believe me!’ 

“Beth, you had better show her to her 
room, so she can put away her things,’’ said 
Aunt Elsie. ‘She can have the little squir- 
rel chamber, next to Keturah’s.’’ 

Polly took up her big bandbox, and her 
shaw) and bonnet, and followed me, 

The “squirrel chamber” derived its 
name from its paper. The groundwork was 
alight blue, with now and then a brown 
tree bough, on which sat a bright yellow 
squirrel, busily engaged in cracking nuts. 
It was very gay, and took Polly’s fancy at 
once, The room was very plainly but neatly 
furnished. 

**] expect this room is too good fora 
town pauper, don’t you? Be I a goin’ to 
have it all to myself? Well, that’s nice! I 
expect you are real nice kind of folks. I 
like you real well. That old lady down 
there has got a dimon ring on, aint she? I 
expect you could sell a dimon ring and get 
areal lot of money for it, couldn't you? 
This is the very beautifullest paper that 
ever I see! Idon’t expect Victory has got 
any much prettier, do you?” 

And that was the way in which our sec- 
ond Polly became an inmate of our house. 

Our first Polly had come years before. 
It had been given to Aunt Katherine by her 
lover, who was a sea captain. When Aunt 
Katharine was left a widow, she brought 
Polly home with her; and Polly was a priv- 
ileged member of the family. She was let 
out of her cage for an hour or two every 
day, and hopped all over the house, at her 
own sweet will. 

She had entirely forgotten the slang 
taught her by the sailors on her voyage 
from her tropical home, but, I am sorry to 


say, that Johnny and his friends had taught 
her some phrases which she sometimes 
made use of with singular aptness. Indeed, 
I never could quite believe that Polly’s con- 
versation was all mimicry; there seemed to 
me to be shrewd keen brains stowed away 
in that gay green poll of hers. How else 
could one account for her perching on the 
back of the minister’s chair, when he came 
to court Aunt Katharine, and, as soon as 
his conversation took a tender tone, re- 
questing him to *‘ dry up, old boy! dry up!’ 
Or for her crying out ‘* Too thin!’ when 
Johnny said he wanted a quarter to put in 
the contribution box? I think there were 
times when Johnny heartily wished that he 
never had taught that remarkable bird any 
slang. 

Our two Pollys were fast friends from 
the first. The parrot was rather capricious 
in her likes and dislikes, and, we thought, 
a trifle aristocratic in her ideas, as she never 
would allow Keturah or Hetty, our two ser- 
vants, to come near her; but if she had 
such prejudices, she waived them in Polly’s 
favor. Perhaps the awe and admiration 
with which the girl regarded her was under- 
stood by the parrot. Polly seemed to think 
a talking bird must have stepped straight 
out of the Arabian Nights, and she was 
never tired of looking at and listening to 
her, 
Keturah was the only one in the house 
who did not become fond of our new Polly 
at once, and Keturah would have liked her 
if she had not set ber face like a flint against 
having any more ‘help’ about the house; 
she was blessed with great strength, as well 
asa ‘‘faculty,’”’ and wanted to do all the 
housework herself; *‘then things wasn’t 
every which way,’’-as she expressedit. But 
even Keturah was sufficiently won over at 
the end of a week to say that she was “‘ glad 
Mr. Leighton took the child out of that old 
Miss Bettinson’s clutches, for everybody 
knew that she was a case,” 

Our new Polly’s chief failing seemed to 
be a love of finery. She had a perfect pas- 
sion for gay colors, and for jewelry. She 
expressed her disapprobation freely if any- 
body appeared in a dark-hued dress, and in- 
quired, several times, if I had not ** money 
enough to buy me a bigger bosom pin.” 
She was the happy possessor of a brass one, 
as large round as a teacup, which she had 
bought of a peddler with money earned by 
picking berries. Grandma gave her some 
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gay ribbons, which she had kept stored away 
for many a year, and she made them into 
bows for her dress and hair, and when she 
was ‘‘dressed up” no rainbow could vie 
with her. 

Alas! it was this very love of finery that 
brought her hour of trial and sorrow to our 
Polly. 

Grandma came into the sitting-room one 
afternoon, with such a look of consternation 
on her peaceful old face as I had never seen 
before. 

** Elsie! Katharine! children, all of you 
look! I have lost my diamond ring!’ 

That diamond ring I think grandma 
prized above all her earthly possessions, for 
it had been her betrothal ring, given her by 
the young husband who had died within 
three years from their wedding day. 

**I was sure that I put it on, this morn- 
ing, as lalwaysdo!’’ saidgrandma. “But I 
discovered that it wasn’t on my finger, and 
I went up stairs tosee if it was on my dress- 
ing-table, and it wasn’t! I have searched 
my room thoroughly, and it isn’t there!’’ 

Grandma’s distress was pitiful to see. 
We all searched in every nook and corner, 
where we thought it possible for the ring to 
be, in vain, 

* Elsie, do you think it possible it could 
have been stolen?’’ said grandma, at last. 

** Stolen! stolen! ha! ha!’’ chuckled the 


it, 

“Surely there is nobody in the house who 
would steal!’ said Aunt Elsie, 

Keturah and Hetty were summoned to as- 
sist in the search. Polly had been sent on 
an errand to the village. 

Hetty dropped, trembling, iuto a chair as 
soon as she heard what had happened. 

* O, I promised, sure as the meetun house 
not to tell, but I ’spose I’d ought to! I 
*spose have to, now!” 

“If you know anything about the ring 
you must tell, Hetty, certainly,’ said Aunt 
Elsie. 

** When Po ly was a sewin’ upin herroom 
yesterday, I went in suddenly, and I see 
somethin’ azlistenin’ on herhand. And says 
I, Polly what’s that? And she covered her 
hand up quick, and didn’t want to tell me, 
but when she see 1 knew ’twas a ring she 
up and told me that she had a diamond ring 
that.was give to her, and for me never to 
tell, but she wouldn’t show it to me!’ 

An utter silence followed Hetty’s reve- 
lation. 
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Keturah was the first to break it. 

“Well, it’s nothin’ more’n I expected!” 
said she, grimly. 

**I don’t believe Polly stole it! I never 
will believe it!’ cried Aunt Elsie, “If 
there’s anything in faces that child is 
honest!’’ 

“ Honest! 
Poll. 

*“But circumstances do look very 
much against her, Elsie!’ said grandma. 
** Though I find it hard, still I must believe 
that she is the thief!’ 

“Thief yourself!’ screamed Poll, from 
her perch. 

Aunt Elsie sent Keturah and Hetty back 
to the kitchen, and we all awaited Polly’s 
return with the greatest anxiety. Aunt 
Katharine proposed searching her things 
for the missing ring, but Aunt Elsie would 
not consent to it. ‘*I want to hear what 
the child has to say for herself first, she 
said. 

It was wonderful to see with what faith 
Polly had inspired Aunt Elsie, who was one 
of the most practical and sensible of women! 

When Polly appeared, with the happy 
beaming face which she always wore now— 
very different from the careworn one which 
she had brought from old Mis’ Bettinson’s 
—Aunt Elsie asked her, at once, if she had 
a diamond ring. 

Polly colored and looked distressed. 

“O my—did she tell? Well I can’t help 
puitin’ it on sometimes when I’m alone, it 
sparkles so nice! Yes, ma’am, I have got 
one; it was give to me; but I promised 
never to show it to anybody, nor totell who 
give it to me!’”’ 

We looked at each other. Who would be 
at all likely to give Polly a diamond ring? 
Such gems were not to be found at the poor- 
house, certainly, nor at Mrs. Bettinson’s, 
and Polly’s own parents had been but a 
little above want. 

** Polly,’’ said grandma, severely, ‘* I have 
lost my diamond ring, and 1 want to see the 
one you have!’ 

Poor Poliy looked incredulously from one 
to the other, and then burst into tears. 

**O my! O my! does she think I took her 
ring? Ole Mis Bettinson she said 1 was 
lazy and shiftless, but she never said I stole! 
Nobody ever said I stole, before! O, fT 
didn’t! I didn’t!’ 

“*Polly didn t! Polly didn’t!’ screamed 
the parrot, beginning to manifest the great- 


honest!’’ heartily repeated 
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“This was Tommy’s.” 


est excitement, and trying furiously to get 
out of his cage. 

“JT don’t think you stole it, Polly,” said 
Aunt Elsie, gently. ‘But you will surely 
let us see your ring!”’ 

Polly dried her eyes, and sat up very 
straight. 

**T couldn’t, ma’am,”’ she said, doggedly. 
**T promised solemn, and I couldn’t!” 

said grandma. ‘ Doesn’t that 
look as if she were guilty?” 

* Guilty yourself’’ screamed Poll, renew- 
ing her attempts to get out. 

** Polly, I must insist on your showing the 
ring!’ said Aunt Elsie, firmly. 

** You’ve been dretful good to me, ma’am, 
and all of you, amd I wish, O I wish I’d 
never took the ring, nor promised! But I 
can’t show it, and I’ll just pick up my 
things and go back to the poorhouse, or to 
jailif I’ve gotto. It’s been just like heaven 
here, and I was a thinkin’, last night, was 
too glad to last!’ 

“Wait a moment, Polly,” said Aunt 
Elsie, ‘If you have promised not to show 
your ring I think when so much depends 
upon it you might be justified in breaking 
your promise. Grandma’s ring is lost—” 

“Buried! buried!’ shrieked Poll, dole- 
fully. 

Aunt Katharine sprang forward. 

**T do believe that parrot knows some- 
thing about the ring! He never would act 
so for nothing!” shesaid. And she opened 
the door of Poll’s cage. 

Poll hopped out, chattering unintelligibly, 
and chuckling, hopped along to the fire- 
place, poked his beak into the ashes, and 
drew up—grandma’s diamond ring, 

** Bless me!” said grandma. ‘I must have 
dropped it off my finger when I had my 
nap, this morning. I noticed that it was 
getting loose!’ 


“Tunis was Tommy’s!’—As we passed 
along the street one day, we saw a little boy 
sitting upon the curbstone. He was about 
five or six years of age, and his well-combed 
hair, clean hands and face, and tiny but 
well-patched pinafore, indicated that he was 
the child of a poor but loving mother. As 
welooked athim more closely, we were pain- 
fully struck with the heart-broken expres- 
sion of his countenance and the tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks. We stopped, and 


ha! Thief yourself!’ chuckled 
Poll. 

Is it too much to say that that parrot has 
brains? 

It seemed as if grandma couldn't do 
enough to make amends to Polly for her 
unjust suspicion; and Polly’s happiness 
was something touching to witness. 

Grandma sent to Boston for a dress pat- 
tern of the richest and gayest plaid, for 
Polly, and had Miss Snipwell, the village 
dressmaker, make it in the latest fashion. 
And Polly, not content with displaying it at 
church and singing school, made a call at 
the poorhouse, and Mrs. Bettinson’s, at- 
tired in it. ; 

Nobody mentioned her diamond ring to 
Polly, nor did she allude to it, in any way, 
until three months after, poor crazy Miss 
Fordham at the poorhouse who was said to 
have been a belle and beauty in her day, 
died suddenly. 

Then Polly brought forth her diamond * 
ring. Miss Fordham had given it to her, 
having carefully concealed it herself lest 
the town should take possession of and sell 
it, first making Polly solemnly promise not 
to let anybody see it while she lived. A 
little while ago Polly’s cup of joy fairly ran 
over. Her brother Nat came home from 
sea, a fine manly honest sailor, and brought 
her a whole chest full of finery. 

He says that after his next voyage he is 
going to turn landsman, buy a snug little 
farm, and have Polly for his housekeeper. 

But I don’t see how we could spare Polly. 

Every time the subject is mentioned the 
parrot screams, as he did on the day of 
Polly’s coming: 

** Stay! stay! Polly says stay!’ 

And our two Pollys are friends who would 
stand by each other to the last gasp. 


placing a hand on his head, asked him the 
cause of his trouble. He replied by expos- 
ing to our view the fragments of a tiny toy 
—the figure of a cow. 

**O, is that all? Well, never mind it. 
Step into the toy-shop here and buy another 
one,” and we dropped a fourpenny piece 
into the little fellow’s hand. ‘ That will 
buy you one, will it not?” 

**O yes,”’ he said, in a flood of grief; ** but 
this was Tommy’s, and—he’s dead!’ 
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Answers to February Puzzles. 

17. Vetch. 18. Elizabeth Bigelow. 

19. Blanche Shaw. 20. Louise Dupee. 

21. The American Union. 

22. Brea M; Alt O; LawN;; Lis T; Oat H; 
Usua L; Sall Y. 

23. Regal-e. 24. Cora-l. 25. Sag-e. 

26. Plum-e. 27. W—Tea—Table—Web- 
ster—Alter—Eer—R. 

28. Fair, Anna, Inez, Raze. 29. “‘ Better 
bend than break.”’ 30. Annapolis. 31. Amer- 
ica. 82. Centennial. 383. Amethyst. 


34.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in pork, but not in beef; 
The 2d is in flower, but not in leaf; 
The 3d is in bread, but not in cheese; 
The 4th is in hive, but not in bees; 
The 5th is in figures, but not in sum; 
The 6th is in resin, but not in gum; 
The 7th is in fetch, but not in bring; 
The 8th is in queen, but not in king; 
The 9th is in run, but not in walk; 
The 10th is in read, but not in talk; 
The 11th is in come, but not in go; 
The 12th is in friend, but not in foe; 
The whole a puzzler’s name will show. 
ETsog. 


85.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; to lease; to adorn; spectres; 
part of an engine; a reptile; a sojourner; a 
pupil; a consonant. Beau K. 


36.—Diagonal Puzzle. 

Across. — To transmit; an animal; to 
sound; a battle. 

Diagonals, read from left to right, up- 
wards, are as follows: 

1. A consonant; 2. A pronoun; 3. To 
color; 4. To wade; 5. An animal; 6. A pre- 
position; 7. A vowel. Dick SHUNARY. 


37.—Double Acrostic. 
(1.) This is a title of respect; 
(2.) A country here you will detect; 
(8.) This is a Scriptural masculine name; 
(4.) Good, obliging, gentle, tame. 
Primals and finals oft is seen 
Tripping early through the green. 

GoosE QUILL. 


Drop-Letter Puzzles. 
88. —R—A—I—L—. an animal. 
39. —R—O—E. a bird. 
40. —A—T—E—. an animal. 
41. L—O—A—D. an animal. 
A. Briees. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


42.—Numerical Enigma. 
My 9, 3, 4, is a useful metal; 
My 2, 1, 8, you’ll find the same; 
My 5, 7, 6, is a useful organ; 
My whole a wanderer will name. 
GoosE QUILL. 


Anagrams.—Names of Birds. 
43. Tree dolt. 


44. So a cry was, 
WILSON. 


Curtailments. 
45. Curtail a drink, and get an insect, 
46. Spirit, and get a tree, 
JOHN QUILL. 


47.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 10 letters, and isa 
name familiar to every reader of American 
history. 

The 1, 4, 8, is to touch; the 10, 6, 2, 7, 
is quickly; the 3, 5, 9, 7, 8, is to sing. 

WILson. 
Decapitations. 

48. Behead an animal, and leave an ani- 
mal. 
49. A bird, and leave a bird. 

Puaey. 


OCross-Word Enigma. 

The ist is in dog, but not in cat; 

The 2d is in rug, but not in mat; 

The 8d is in night, but not in day; 

The 4th is in light, but not in ray; 

The 5th is in river, but not in lake; 

The 6th is in pudding, but not in cake; 

The whole is the name of a bird. 
ADELAIDE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Answers to puzzles in the November num- 
ber have been received from “ Dick Shu- 
nary,”’ and Martha Pierson. 

Prize for the best list of answers is award- 
ed to Martha Pierson. 


Prize. 


For the best original e, not exceed- 
ing twelve lines in length, sent to us before 
March 10th, we will send a cory of “‘Ad- 
ventures in the Pacific: Or, In Chase of a 
Wife.” 

All are invited to send answers, and to 
por aged for the prizes offered for contribu- 

ons. 
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Bailou’s Monthiy Magazine. 


OURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Panama Hat.—There was an exhibit 
lately in the Peruvian section of the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition which attracted an un- 
usual share of attention. It was what ap- 
peared to be an ordinary Panama hat, until 
the sight of the price-label, inscribed 
** $300,” induced one to examine it more 
carefully. Close scrutiny elicited the fact 
that the article was woven wih wonderful 
fineness; and by the aid of alens 108 stitch- 
es, or picks, as weavers would call them, 
could be counted to the inch, measured ra- 
dially from the centre. The hat was exhi- 
bited by Juan Daste, of Monte Christo, 
Peru. The material was jipijape, a species 
of palm, the leaves of which are gathered 
before they unfold. After the veins and 
other coarse portions are removed, the 
leaves are made into bundles and macerated 
in boiling, and then in cold water, until 
they become white. Bleaching in the 
shade follows, and then the hats are plaited 
from the straw by the Indian natives of the 
country. For so fine a fabric as the hat ex- 
hibited at the Centennial the above process 
would be too rough. The only wetting the 
straw receives is done by the dew, to the 
influence of which it is exposed; then the 
braiding is done in a damp dark room; and 
to produce a single hat, a woman often works 
from five to six hours daily for three or 
four months. When the article is finished 
it will wear indefinitely, provided there be 
no defective straws in it, 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF GIRLS.— 
The Hindoo girls are graceful and exquis- 
itely formed. From their earliest childhood 
they are accustomed to carry burdens on 
their heads. The water for family use is 
always brought by the girls in earthen jars, 
carefully poised in this way. This exercise 
is said to strengthen the muscles of the 
back, while the chest is thrown forward. 
No crooked backs are seen in Hindostan. 
Dr. Henry Spry says that “ this exercise of 
carrying small vessels of water on the head 
might be advantageously introduced into 
our boarding-schoola and private families, 
and that it might entirely supersede the 
present machinery of dumbbells, back- 
boards, skipping-ropes, etc. The young 
lady ought to be taught to carry the jar as 


these Hindoo women do, without ever 
touching it with their hands.” The same 
practice of carrying water leads to precisely 
the same results in the south of Spain and 
of Italy as in India. A Neapolitan female 
peasant will carry on her head over a rough 
road a vessel full of water to the very brim, 
and will not spill a drop of it; and the ac- 
quisition of this art or knack gives her the 
same erect and elastic gait, and the same 
expanded chest and well-formed back and 
shoulders. 

A Bear Strory.—A young English farm- 
er, in the township of Compton, province 
of Quebec, noted a little for his convivial 
habits and his great personal strength, was 
returning from the village to his farm, in 
that state commonly known among sailors 
as ‘‘ three sheets in the wind.” On his way 
home he met a bear, with whom he alleged 
himself to have had the following rencontre: 
‘‘About a mile from here last night, gentle- 
men, I met a big slouching-looking fellow 
in a buffalo coat, who refused to let me 
pass him, so of course [ took off my coat 
and closed with him at once. I never 


wrestled with such a rum customer before. 


He did not use his legs at all, but seemed 
as if he wanted to hug me with his arms, 
At last, however, I tripped him up, and 
down he went in the snow. But, gentle- 
men, you take my advice—unless you are 
good wrestlers, as I pride myself on being— 
when you meet a big man in a fur coat who 
wants to try a fall with you, let him go by.” 

Tae Pre.ican.—The pelican starts with 
difficulty; but once.on the wing, it seems to 
move, despite its size, with greatease. The 
birds generally fly in single file, after a lead- 
er, and if the head one mounts or descends, 
the others imitate perfectly all his move- 
ments. During their flight they make sev- 
enty strokes of their wings per minute. They 
have been observed with their wings ex- 
tended, and apparently immovable, floating 
in the upper regions of the air; or, with 
their heads bent back and their long beaks 
on their breasts, they appear to be asleep. 
They sometimes skim across the surface of 
the water at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, without causing a ripple. 
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298 Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE.—Pare and cut up 
eighteen good cooking apples, put them into 
a skillet with two-thirds their weight of loaf 
sugar, the fourth part of a nutmeg, two 
cloves, the grated rind and juice of two 
lemons; boil and stir till in a rich marma- 
lade, then rub through a fine sieve. Cut 
off the ends of eighteen biscuit, butter a 
plain mould and stick the biseuits closely 
round it in an upright position, the flat side 
inward. Pour in the marmalade while hot, 
press it well in, and let it remain in a cool 
place, or on ice, till firmly set. Turn out 
carefully, cover the top with cream, and 
serve at once, 

Mezat Srew.—Cut the fat off half a doz- 
en mutton chops; peel and divide into quar- 
ters two pounds of potatoes; mix two-thirds 
of a teaspoonful of salt with one-third of 
soluble cayenne, rub the chops over with 
this on both.sides, Place part of the pota- 
toes at the bottom of the stewpan, and lay 
the chops on the vegetables, covering with 
the remainder. Pour in water till both are 
covered; boil on a slow fire two hours. 


Syow CAKE.—One cup of flour, half 
cup of corn starch, one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar, all sifted together. One cup of sugar, 
half cup of butter, creamed. Half cup of 
sweet milk, half teaspoonful of soda, and 
the whites of four eggs beaten to a very stiff 
froth. Frost the top. 


Cocoanut, oR JELLY CAKE.—Onecup 
of sweet milk, one cup-ef- sugar, half cup of 
butter, one heaping pint of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and a pinch of 
salt. Flavor with nutmeg. Bake in four 
jelly tins; Put the layers. together with a 
soft custard, sprinkle thick with prepared 
cocoanut. Frost the top, or cover it with 
the cocoanut. 


Sauce FoR Puppine.—One pint of 
milk, two eggs, half cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of corn starch; flavor with lemon 
or Vanilla. 


Porato Purrs.—One pint of milk boiled, 
one-fourth pound of butter or lard, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, six goed potatoes 


mashed hot, flour enough to make a thick 
batter. Let rise very light, then knead into 
soft dough, roll thin, put two together; let 
rise two hours and bake in a hot oven. 


Burrernut CAKE.—Four eggs beaten 
separately; two cups sugar, one of butter, 
one cup butternut meats, one-half cup of 
sweet milk, two and one-half cups flour 
(heaped), one teaspoonful soda, two of 
cream tartar. Rub the black scales off from 
meats before putting them in the cake, 
Bake in two loaves, 


BrersTeak.—Peel and chop 
two onions, cut into sinall parts four pic- 
kled walnuts, and put them at the bottom 
of the stewpan. See that the rump steak 
be cut off a proper thickness, about three- 
quarters of an inch, and best it flat witha 
rolling pin. Place the meat on top of the 
onions; let it stew for an hour and a half, 
turning it over every twenty minutes. Ten 
minutes before serving up throw in a dozen 
oysters, with their liquor strained through 
a fine sieve. 


PuppiIne SAuce.—One egg, one heaping 


- teaspoonful corn starch, a pinch of salt, but- 


ter the size of an egg; put in a tin pail and 
stir persistently until very light. Set the 
pail on the range and pour in one pint of 
boiling hot water, stirring all the time. Let 
the sauce come to the boiling point, then 
remove and flavor to taste, 

Poraro BAaLuis.—Four large mealy pota- 
toes, coll; mash them in a basin with two 
ounces of clarified fresh butter, a pinch of 
salt, a very little cayenne, a tablespoonful 
of milk or cream, and the beaten yolk of 
one egg; rub it together in a mortar for five 
minutes, shape mixture into balls the size 
of a walnut—cover them with an egg well 
beaten, and the finest sifted bread crumbs; 
fry them in boiling butter, lard, or bacon- 
fat—not dripping. 


CBULLERS.—T wo coffee cups of sugar, 
one coffee cup of milk, four eggs, six table- 
spoonfuls of lard, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of. tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, flour to 


make stiff to roll; fry in boiling lard; spice 
to suit the taste. 
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Ballows Monthly Magazine. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


An Irishman, being tried for assault and 
battery, in Virginia City, Nevada, when 
asked by Judge Knox if he had anything to 
say by way of defence replied: “ Well, your 
honor, I saw but little of the fight, as I was 
underneath most of the time.’’ 


It is roughly estimated that 5000 Western 
girls have taken husbands this year for the 
only earthly reason that they were thereby 
enabled to visit the Centennial at semebody 
else’s expense. 


At the show the other evening, agentle- 
man sareastically asked a man standing up 
in front of him if he was aware that he was 
opaque? The other denied the allegation. 
He said he was not opaque. His name was 
O’Brien. 


** Mick,” said a bricklayer to his laborer, 
“if you meet Patrick, tell him to make 
haste, as we are waiting for him.’”’ “ Shure 
an’ I will,” replied Mick; “‘ but what will I 
tell him if I don’t mate him?’ 


Lady—* Before I engage you I should 
like to know what your religion is.’’ 

Cook—‘“‘ O ma’am! I abways feel it my 
duty to be of the same religion as the fami- 
ly I’m in.” 


From the following paragraph one would 
think there is an intention to raise tall stu- 
dents out in Wisconsin. An exchange 
paper says: ‘‘ Its board of education has re- 
solved to erect a building large enough to 
accommedate five hundred students three 
stories high,” 

Some persons seem utterly incapable of 
appreciating a generous act. Merely be- 
cause a young man calls on a young lady 
half a dozen evenings during the week, and 
occasionally drops in between meals, there 
are people mean enough, the Norwich Bul- 
letin says, to insinuate that it means some- 
thing else besides anxiety about the health 
of her sick mother, 


Two young brothers may be as devotedly 
attached toeaeh other as were Damon and 
Pythias, but (adds the Norristown Herald) 


you will never hear of one snatching the 
scuttle from the hands of the other, and in- 
sisting upon going down cellar to bring up 
the coal. 

** Kate, I understand you have accepted 
a sitwation as governess, Rather than that 
I would marry a widower with six children.”’ 
** Yes, dear Sophie, and so would I; but 
where is the widower?” 


When a Quaker sends a challenge to fight 
aduel, he says: “If thou wilt eat twelve 
unripe apples before breakfast, I will do the 
same, and we shall see who survives.”’ 


A little Portland boy being asked if he 
had reached the head of his class, said— 
‘* Well, f am where the head used to be, 
but the teacher has turned the class ro ” 


Jennie June thinks a knowledge of cook- 
ing is what the poor need most. We don’t 
like to dispute with a lady, but it seems to 
us something te cook might be fully as nec- 
essary, though we may be wrong. 

As a man walks forth with his hands in 
his pockets, and icicles on his coat and hat, 
the assuring knowledge that he isn’t liable 
to sunstroke for at least six months, sends 
a grateful glow along his frozen backbone. 


Smidgkins asks the man who writes 
Directions. for Resuscitating Drowned 
Men”’ aiid “‘ How to Prevent Suristrokes” 
to please change his step for a season, and 
tell him what is good for a cold in the head? 


A teacher fainted, the other morning, and 
a little girl, describing it at home, said: 
**She was so fainted, they couldn’t come 
her to.” 


A fashionable but illiterate lady, who was 
travelling on the continent, in writing to a 
friend, said-she bad ‘‘ justseen the museum 
of iniquities’’ im Greece. 


Sioux squaws do not wear striped stock- 
ings. Three streaks of green paint are cool- 
er and cheaper. 
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OUR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


One hundred pages ag op agin month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for $1.50 per annum, 
and postage prepaid free by the publishers. 

Or for sale by all newsdealers throughout the country. Price Fifteen Cents per copy 

A specimen copy of this popular Magazine will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely ad- 
vantageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 
CiuB No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $5.50. 
Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $9.00, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9.00, postage 7 sy 
CuLuB No. 8.—Eleven copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers. 
$15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, all postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


A FIRESIDE JOURNAL---ITS PURPOSE TO INSTRUCT, ELEVATE ANDAMUSE. 


THE Union contains a large amount of reading matter, and is one of the best pape-s of its 
class in the country. Subscription price $2.50 per year, postage prepaid free by the publishers. 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN Union.—For $15.00 we will send six copies of the AMERICAN 
Unton for one year, and a copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets up the club, 
postage for all prepaid. 

BaLLou’s MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN UNION.—BALLOU’S MAGAZINE and THE AMER- 
ican Union combined for $3.75, and postage prepaid by the publishers. By this arrangement 
subscribers can have a vast amount of reading matter for a very small sum of money. 


IMPORTANT Noricr.—Be sure and send money by a post-office order, a registered letter, or b 
check on New York or Boston. We are not responsible for money lost on its way to us through 
the mails. Post-office orders are safe and cheap. : 


T Be careful, in writing, to give State, County and Post-Office for each subscriber; and also 
to designate the name of the getter-up of the Club. 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


HANDSOME CHROMOS AT LOW PRICES. 


We have on hand a few hundred Chromvs, such as we have given for premiums to our subscribers, which we 
will sell at a low price to those who wish to secure the companion pictures of the ones they received as premi- 
ums. For Firry CENTS we wil! send, postpaid, either of the following beautiful pictures: THE BETROTHED, 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. Or we will send the two, POWER OF MUSIC and BETROTHED, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of Seventy-Five Cents. They are handsome oil chromos, printed by Prang in the best 
manner. For FIFTEEN CENTS we will send, tpaid, either of the following little gems of art, two for TWENTY- 
Five CENTS, or all three for THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, ae: SUNRISE or SUNSET, or MORNING GLORIES, 
This is a splendid chance to decorate ahousehold. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


$2.00 CHROMO GIVEN AWAY. From drugs, 


The greatest inducement ever offered to chemicals or costly machinery ; secret selling for “ 

Lovers of Flowers. This, = $250 of by 

Purchasers remitting $1.00 for Flower Seeds in | Speculators, complete in Aavers 

packets receive, postpaid, choice of the following te hy mel. 

utiful Chromos: Group of Pinks aud Moss Bads, ~ ee assau St., New York, 

Apple Blossoms or Mayflowers (sold at $1.00 each), $55 fo) $77 a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
Those remitting $2.00 are entitled to choice of Italian uw P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 

Landscape, either Summer or Winter, or of English 


Landscape, Summer or Winter. These pictures retail LOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 
at $2.00. Those remitting $3.00 are entitied to one pic- ard and current pieces for professional and ama- 
ture each from the $1.00 and $2.00 premiums. e | teur Readers and Speakers. Just the thing wanted. 


above Ch 08 . Mammoth size, only 40 cts, a year. Single copies of 
Caromos are from the well-known house of | newsdealers only. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nas- 
see our Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages, which will | 4% St.. New York. 
be sent on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. The well- ILDER’S MANUAL.—A complete practical 
known reputation of our Seeds for the past twenty guide adapted to all trades using gilding; also 
years is a sufficient guarantee of their quality. SILVERING, and other valuable matter. Just out. 
Address WASHBURN & Co., 100 Tremont 8t., 50 cts. Of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY 
Boston, Mass. & Co., 119 Nassau &t., N.Y. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1, THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman, 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued frem this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No. 2. THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 


ASTORY OF OCEAN LIFE. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs during that fertile period of adventure, our 


second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene our naval prowess and 
victory. 


No. 3. MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The ecene is laid in 
South Carolina, and will really prove acceptable just at this time, when our Centennial is so near. Its 
plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power and effect. 

No, 4. BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 
A TALE OF UTAH. 
BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


M. Quad,-of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 


No. 5. THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 


A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS. 
BY NED BUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 
life, at a period when deadly contlict was maintained , between the Spaniards of Cuba and the Joaperete 
pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 
No. 6 ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia, 
A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 
No. 7. THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of San Juan D’ Ulloa, 

A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES E, AVERILL. 


| his vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever —_—. The author enjoyed extra- 
| ordizary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
an: hence its truthfulness and excellence. 


No. &. ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 


BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER. 

This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 

For sale at ali periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid by the publishers, on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents each. Five books 
sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. Or we will send the Hight books, postpaid, on 
receipt of One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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